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$10,000 Gone! 


JOHN and Jim Doe sneaked into the bank and no one 9 
saw them--they drilled nice, neat holes into the safe but made 
nonoise. They poured in the ‘‘dope,’’ touched off the fuse, and—!!! 


The safe was blown to smithereens! Jim put the $10,000.00, 
in his pocket. ‘They got out and not a soul woke up. Bus, they left their 








They were the telltale evidence. Jim and John are 
locked up and the bank has its $10,000.00 back. 


Better still, Smith and Brown, finger print experts, got all the reward for 
their capture. Why didn’t you? Because you don’t know beans about finger prints, Youcan’t 
even make a bid for this big money. If you ever want to put a feather in your cap—if you 
want to get your share of the big rewards and get into the big money class— 


Send for This 
Free Book 


SV on Finger Prints! 


fener) ee SU ce cue ——= . 

> \ Sent absolutely free and prepaid. It tells you exactly how you can 
University of & learn this fascinating profession in your spare time at home. It is the best 
Applied Science X course in the country today. Remember, you do not have to give up your 

\ present position. You can learn it during your spare time. Finger prints 
Geek 9889 *% are the best means oi: identification known today, Get out of the rut*, 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, IM. ‘Q and be somebody! Find out about the opportunities that await you 
in this new profession. Give up a few minutes of your spare time 
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Please send me FREE and postpaid now and have hours of leisure later on, Get a bump on yourself. 
your book on Finger Prints and details The only way you can hope for success is to “get next’ to your op 
of your offer, nortunities, Here's vour chance. Put vour name on the coupon 


X below. Or, even a letter or postal card will do. : 
‘ Remember, this book does not place vou under any obli- 
IOGIAD: <0 000000866 000s. -ccvcscccncecaweccedéedecees % gation whatever, It is sent to you free and prepaid (in plain 
* envelope), Don't even enclose stamp. All that is necessary 18 
\ your name and address, (Office or residence.) Send the 

coupon today—now! 


University of Applied Science 














Desk 9838 -1920 Sunnyside Ave.—Chicago, Illinois 
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Do College Men Make 
the Best Detectives? 
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Police Commissioner 


Richard E. Enright 


Head of the New York Police Depart- 
ment, Says 
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College Men Don’t Make 
the Best Detectives 


When Interviewed by 


BERTRAM LEBHAR 
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Read, in 





NEXT TUESDAY’S ISSUE 


What the Man in Charge of the Police 
Force in the Largest City of the World 
Has to Say on This Subject. 
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“He tr (rims on 
yy totter 


Isabel Ostrander 


Author of “‘The Second Bullet,”’ 


CHAPTER I. 
THE 
TELL you, Jim, everything’s 
been too quiet in this town! 
The whole summer has gone 


Gp 
by without a 


WARNING 





single crime 
worth two paragraphs on the front page; 
not a murder that would raise the hair 


of my maiden aunt, not a case of rob- 
bery or kidnaping or even arson—noth- 
ing but a few insignifica llings in 





the underworld, and the usual suicides. 
Something is bound to break soon and 
break big.” 

Peter Sayre, star criminal 
On the city’s most sensational newspa- 
per, t threw down his napkin in disgust 
and glared challemgingly across the table 
at his companion. “You know yourself 
that headquarters has been like a morgue 
for weeks!” 


reporter 





etc. 


Sergeant James 


McNulty of the 


homicide bureau placidly finished his 
' 
Bi 


melon and reached for the coffeepot. 

“Things have yells pretty quiet,” he 
admitted. ‘That's no reason, though, 
why any particularly revolting crime 
should be committed just to furnish 
grist for your print mill, Pete. I’m sat- 
isfied to let all bets hie 

‘You're not, you fraud! I saw the 
cards spread out on the table last night 


le 
dle 


when I came in, and you never play 
Canfield, unless you’re trying to work 
out a problem or waiting for something 
to start. This mat’s town has come 


to a pretty pass for two crime hounds 
like you and me, when your chief has 
to put you on wop knifing just keep 
your hand in, and my old man gives me 
an assignment to that two-for-five Ho- 
r pushed 
cigarette. 


boken cigar-bomb case!’ Pete 
and lighted 


back his chair 


Detective Story Magazine 


“Besides, I feel it in my bones that Sergeant McNulty smiled now at the 
something is likely to drop any minute, thought of the other’s hunch as he 
and you know my hunches—-—- boarded a surface car. There was an 
“That’s not a hunch; it’s the change autumnal tang in the air that set his 
in the weather!” and McNulty laughed. blood racing, but the sun was shining 
“There must have been a touch of frost as brigthly as in midsummer, and 
jast night, for I noticed from my win- atmosphere of peace and_ well-being 
dow that | rec vere commenci g seemed to brood over the city. It was 
to turn in th juare. You » going rue that there had been an unprece- 
across the river, then? [ll len dearth of crimes, important 
headquarters lg varrant the attention of the 
turned up during the night and meet _ higl authorities, and he had found 
you for lunch at Joe’s, if you say s lmself growing restive in enforced idle- 
no premonition assailed him 


Pete nodd 
strolled out id voiced. 
etaly ténown : yutt he depart penaquantets he made his 
ment because of hi eet thods vay h icide bureau at the end 
in handling a case, finis! corridor. The big room 
fast. welcomed the arrival of t! rul as empty except for the presence of 
| two men wl at at a desk with their 
er: Inspector Corbin 
‘ctor himself. Here 
McNul ty decided, 


Hardy seldom took 


woman \ 
modest 
sou ] 


case, 
at the sound of the 
the chief inspector 
‘ itisfaction. 
the man! Come over here, 
, and take a squint at this! If it 
he work of a crank or a practical 
it ought to be right in your line. 
en a lot of queer things happen 
in my time, but to be obligingly warned 
advance, when a murder is going 
> pulled off, is a new one on me!” 
Jim « sit ped his hat on his own desk 
issed it and, crossing to his su- 
side, took the sheet of paper 
Id out to him. The message it bore, 
upon the fir indatio scrawled in rough, printed characters 
No professi sagt gta , uch as a child might have penciled, was 


4 unaddressed, but the few lines were 

the contiden : ; 
terse and to the point: 

which his friend broucht fr bend- _On the night of Wedne day the thirteenth 

Sage Seward Keene Moberley will be killed at his 

quarters un ; 5 : = oy ’ home You cannot stay the hand, but act 


and it -onsec Ice they frequently and you may seize it, when its work is done. 


unspol 


worked Out t Harmonious p Humph!” Jim commented. Not 
nership very complimentary to the department, 











How and when did 


is it, chief? 


you 


| P ” ‘ 
Here tne ¢ ) \ DONE 
the chief inspecio f ) 

‘chief” by hi ) d 


1 @ 1 oe oO 1 
} pursed up 11} I CcluvVecly 
} 1 + 
[ hnhined the Post-nia 
‘ 1 1 ] 
We-ell, the la d wery as 
that of the ord I | h 
t] te] prin ss 7 
l cllel l : | 
] ie ¢ 


1 
evenin Che { of 
1 P as P ° 
ul ESL C] il y. W it ‘ \ ( (lin, 
a pencil inum roa | all ot 


Moberiey had been mentioned 





peward \ 
as the prospective victim I should be 
clined to look into this, I think: it 


oO, anyway, and to warn 





him personally, but it seems absurd on 
a Se : 
th yt Sty } rt t1 ol 
( ip ava Cally ONC WO want 
life.” 
bikes sail — — 
spector Hardy nodded slowly 





and Inspector Corbin stirred in his 
ward Moberley was a power 
in Wall Street, with a fortune running 
millions At the same 


he was the most practical of philanthro- 


time 


whose far-reaching charities had 
, 4 ly vai 
o thousands 


brought creature comforts 
upon thousands of starved bodies rather 
than intellectual opportunities to minds, 





too stultified by generat of p! ysical 
hardship, to grasp them 

“Feed the people first! Clothe them! 
Give them a chance to work and a fair 
deal when they do, and offer them your 
hook learning afterward!” 

This had been his ery and his precept 
for forty of his sixty years, and his 
name was a beloved household word in 
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every slum in the city, where his face 


was well known. FEven the muck- 
raking newspapers mentioned him only 
\ it! t bo ‘Tl ¥ Ol] rence, 
and the Spartan simplicity of his soli- 
tary, everyday existence was in marked 
{ trast t xtravagance of his so- 
cial contemnorat po eemed incon 
ceivable, as Tm McNulty had said, that 
iny | i itter how di |, could 
consider hit nenace to soci whose 
remo ol lehit an lj Ing be- 
in 
le Cel le wa that he 
uld m in private life 
’ pector ced just 
¢ y of thi 1 vague gen- 
erali 
No o perfect, a our experi- 
ence «Go ere | hown us repeat- 
edly tha establish reputation for 
a life, li n open book, of meeals 
a few darl I’m talkine like a 
book now myself, | you know it is 
true, be of yo Chen, too iS easy 
enough to ( 11 onal gt lee fora 
fancied 1evan i i e even 
consciou ( if cl miag ed b a 
broodt n d i it om 2 very |! al 
menace (And to Wednesday the 
thit eenth ! Ye Nt y, I think Mr. 
lober] must be interviewed and 
warned, and with or without his con- 


[ll put a euard about prop- 


1 


1 » 
iN 


erty to-night. You're the 
to him: go to it and ther 
here and report.” 

“But—but ‘our bu- 
reau, chief!’ Jim protested. “No crime 
has bec 


man to tal 


come back 
I’m attached to 


1 committed yet!” 





“You mean that the matter of this 
letter does not properly belone in the 
hands of the homicide bureau?’ You 
are right, but the commissioner himself 
put it in my charge.” Hardy refolded 
the sheet of paper and, returning it to 
its envelope, held it once more toward 


the sergeant. ‘Show this to 
if you like. You won't 
culty in seeing him at his office; he has 


\loberley 


have any diffi 
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the reputation of never refusing a per- 


sonal interview. Find out if he knows 
of any active enemies, we'll trail 
them. for the next twenty-four hours, 
if they are the biggest men on the 
Street! We 
chance on 

A quarter of an 
seated in the 
Moberley & Company, at 
long row of chairs whi 
heterogencous a 
he had ever seen 
looking brokers rul 
with habl ily clad bu 
men and women, but al 
two forlori 
dently had venture 
tion, as to a la 
sought oblivion. 

The detective 
wait. He mary 
which, one after 
sorted company 
door, at the 
faced S¢ 


proachable 


None reapp 
ferred that they 
missed through som 


ae aie 
ana 


’ cr 1 
call atrLora 


Seward Moberley’ 
hour later 


outer ofhce 


} 


Wrecks 


opened directly upor 
dor. 

When his turn cam 
the first had already formed behind him. 
He entered a sunny 1 like a 
gentleman’s library lana 
heart the 


a queue very like 


business 
sanctum, in the financial 
district. table 
in the center of the room sat a slender, 
virile-looking man, with gray hair and 
a smooth-shaven, sensitive face that be 
lied the sixty years with wl 
credited him. 

There was nothing mechanical in the 
smile of welcome 1 his mo- 
A little puzzled look crept 
tried 


Behind a long writing 


ich report 


that curves 
bile lips. 
into his fine eyes as he obviously 
to place his visitor. 

“Sit down, Mr. McNulty.” A slim, 
long-fingered hand waved the younger 


man to a chair. 

do for you.” 
“Tam not ‘Mr.’ McNulty, although 

that is the way I described myself when 


I desired all 


“Tell me what I can 


interview with you, sir, 
Sergeant McNulty of 
it headquarters,” 

as he took the 

ive been sent by 
himself to see y iu 
serious mat- 


nhdential and 
nhdentia: ana 


Very 


A look of 
} 
i 


tre passe fea- 
iures. 

“Don't tell me, you 

to say that one of my triends 

oubl, particularly one of my 

However, I stand 


your chief and 


il ids. 


7 oy + wrath 
operate wit 


nown 
world 


your 

y, even 

| ear- 

] yu an 
in this know 
Moberle at back in his 
with a 


miled as 


¢ ward 
chair and regarded his visitor 
steady, f Then he 
lty. I know of 
vant to injure me. 
ithin my power to 


no one who 

If it has been put 
benefit others, as you 

in turn benefited, a thousandfold by 
that have given me in re- 
turn hip. It is the only thing 
that | thing that I can 
carry down to crave with me. 
Those else to give have 


bestowed it in overflowing measure. I 


say, I have been 
which they 
fri nd 


value, the 
1 1 1: 
who have lit 


fear no enemies.” 


“You will forgive me for my seem- 











ing insistence, but I was speaking not 
alone of those whom you have helped 
* MeNulty clung doggedly 


“Your financial competi- 


with money. 





to Bi t! earest ») yO i yi ul 
soci l ) even 1112) li l tl 
must | ed 3 ell, in the light 
of C Lorn pha h ch ha coine lO 
- 

Hy ew the letter of rniug from 
his pocket and laid it upon the desk be- 
fo other man 

l) er read it and for min- 
l egard 1 thoughtfully but 
witl I r re l Cli 1103 le Tin ipon 
his ca coul in Witl 1 he 
hor I silve a he id once m0! 

| m vuide l fellow ¢ e€X- 
cl ‘This is either the work of 
1 : OF practical joker In either 
case, it i ply to be ignered. The 
soli le of your department most 
commendable, but it will be unnecessary 
to take any ps in the affair. I have 
fit | colleagues, but no competitors. 
My ants have all been with me for 
more 1a generation and I can trust 
them implicitly My only living rela- 


tive is a nephew, a splendid young fel- 


vhom I love like a Please ex- 





f inspector 
] 


erounds 


thanks to the 


and tell him that there are no 


f ’ : ” 
lor apprenension 


“Don’t you want police protection, 
for a time at least, about the ground: 
“* as ‘ b 1 s) 

i your residence durin tne nigut 
McNulty accepted the exiended letter 


rose. “I do not 
that in spite of 
would all rest 
It that 


in polite dismissal, anc 
mind telling you, sir, 
eas- 


you 


your conndence, we 


ler in our minds if we fe 
ecurely guarded.” 


were 
“My friend,” Seward 


y fri Moberley also 
rose and laid a fatherly hand upon the 
detective’s shoulder, “if such a 


sible need of 


youl 
step were taken, if the po 
it were even seriously entertained, I 
should feel that my long life had been 
When I need pro- 
hall 


a complete failure. 
tection against my fellow men, I 
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have merited destruction at their hands. 
Looking back, I can see many mistakes, 
but I have never, to my knowledge, in- 


jured any one, and I must positively 
forbid that any such step as you pro- 
pose be tal on my behalf.” 

\} N ! the ] licel tly. 

“Tt may be a hoax, as you say, sir, and 


announce his 
to at- 
suppose 


a crank would scare 
intention beforehand if he 
tempt your assassination, but 
some one else learned of such a plan 
and had written to warn us without re- 
identity—perhaps, in 


meant 


vealing their own 
If you_will not authorize 
you, will you not at. least 
hotel or even leave the city 
for a time, until we can locate the sender 
of this letter: 
Moberley drew himself up to the full 
pare form, but when he 
spoke, although it was with an air of 
finality, his tone was still gentle 
“T have never run away, sergeant, 
and I shall not do so now. If the 
writer of this letter, or some other per- 
on to whom he may allude, calls upon 
me to-night he will find me in my home 
no body- 


height of his 


as usual, unarmed, and with 
I should be unworthy of 
, unw [ 


principle orthy of a 


certain charming lady who present 
must amele but who—! may tel 

you in confidence—has promised te 
erace my declit ing years with her sweet 


presence in my house—if I feared harm 
from any one.” 
This time the 


unmistakable 


dismissal in his tone 

and, as a young 
appeared in the second 
the detec- 


was 
stenographer 
doorway to usher 
tive took leave of the philanthropist and 


him out, 
returned to headquarters *with a maze 
of conflicting impressions crowding his 
brain. 

“One thing is certain,” he remarked 
to Chief Inspector Hardy and Inspector 
Corbin. cracked 
on the subject of the natural-born good- 
ness of sinful humanity, but he’s sincere 


“The old boy may be 
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about it. Nothing doing with his per- 
mission on the question of giving him 
protection, and he declares he will wait 
to-night, alone and unarmed, for what- 
ever may come. He simply won't be- 
lieve that any one in the world would 
harm a hair of his head.” 

“And if by any 
bumped off, in spite of his ideals, the 
press would let out a rear that would 
lift us all out of our jobs and maybe 
the commissioner as well!” chief 
inspector retorted grimly. “That set- 
tles it: we're running no such risk, 
hoax or no hoax. You know that won- 
derful place of his that has been in his 
family for gene away up above 
Riverside Drive pr The 
are thickly extend 
whole city 
toward the river. 
men up there 
not another 
leave the 
account of 
anything more 
ready know, Nutty ’” 

“One or two 
“He’s phew | eems crazy 
about, but the young man sn’t live 
with him, although he is his only living 
relative.” 

Hardy nodded impatiently. 

“Charles Moberley, Harnell gradu- 
ate, occupies a bachelor apartment at 
the Bracefield, reading law with an old, 
established firm.” He supplied the in- 
formation tersely. “I’ve been having 
his record looked up, while you were 
interviewing the old man, and it is as 
clean as a whip. Anything else?” 

“Another item that not even society 
or the financial world has got hold of, 
and which may give young Charles a 
rude awakening, if he is reading law 
with the idea of stepping into his uncle’s 
shoes.” McNulty smiled as he spoke. 
“Seward Moberley, after sixty years of 
blessedness, is contemplating 
The affair has reached a 


chance he should be 


the 


ration 

1 
oper? grounds 
wooded and for a 
more On the side 
"1 have a squad of 


soon as it’s dusk, and 


blox kx or 


living soul will 
property without 


themse 


Jim replied. 


got a ne 
ly 


single 
matrimony. 


definite understanding, as he told me in 
confidence, but he would not divulge the 
lady’s name.” 


{fae ae eee 
“Marriage eyact 


jaculated his superior. 
“Well, there’s no fool—— _ He’s kept 
it pretty dark, and if it has come to an 
engagement it can’t be any one in the 


i 
y couldn't resist 


SOCI¢ ty ; \ or tie 
1 
} 


There 
ave any 
you to 
he boys to-night, \ 

In the 


announcins 
may be 
idea of. thin Vil assign 
have c 
they surround 
time, you mig! 
fore 
fizure out v 
how the land 
“Um on, chief.” 
hat once 


no way tracing 


1 
ne gets 


more, tHe 


with the wl 
ment to back us up!” th 
commented — rv 
yourself it didi 
clew. However, if 
pal of yours, 


oTeti 


t 


patch, you might 
matrimonia 


but 


notion 
f¢ yr public a 


out thre 


noi 
ahl + and 
apie to Hn 


in the case.” 


CHAPTER II. 


PETER STEALS A BASE. 


EFORE he started for “Joe’s,” the 
little Italian restaurant near Park 
Row where a select coterie of journal- 
noon, Sergeant Me- 


} 


hour in that grim 


ists repaired at 
Nulty spent a long 
photographic hall known as t 
gallery. It was one of his idiosyncrasies 
to mention to his any 
had not absolutely 


rovues’ 
nevet superiors 
fact upon which lhe 
decided in his 
that it was of immediate 
The vague idea which had come to him 
as the result of two fleeting glances in 
the offices of Seward Moberley must 


own mind, unless he felt 


importanee. 
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be substantiated to his own satisfaction 
finally rejected. 

When he started for the restaurant, 
however, his brow was still knotted in 
a puzzled frown as he himself 
accustomed table and waited for 
Pete. His search among the portraits 
of evil-doers who had fallen foul of the 
law had been narrowed to two persons: 
a tall, alert-appearing young man and 
a lemure girl several years his junior, 
with a delicate, aquiline nose and the 
merest shale of a cast in her left eye. 
man he had in mind had 

dark and the girl fair, but Jim 
McNulty paid no heed to this as he 
scanned the rows of faces. He well 
the miracles of make-up and prac- 
disguise at the disposal of the ex- 
enced criminal. Had he found what 
ought he would have communicated 
eut delay with his chief, but his 

to satisfy him. As 
staring at the none- 
hearty clap on 
him, and Pete 
into the vacant chair 


seated 


at their 


Vhe young 


had failed 


at re flectively 
lean tablecloth, a 
shoulder roused 
yre dropped 
ite. 
Anything doing at 
latter demanded cheerily, 
ding before the other could speak: 
“T drew a blank in Hoboken, of course; 
bombmaker turns out to be 
poor but honest inventor trying to per- 
fect harmlessly exploding cigar-shaped 
firecrackers for the next Fourth of July 
market. But you look as though you 
1 swe allowed one of them, Jim. Was 
feeling in my bones prophetic this 
‘ing ?” 
“A little 
as correct.” 
then turned to his 
if you were going to croak one of the 
biggest men in would you an- 
nounce your intention, including time 
place, to the police or put it in the 
»wer of any one else to do so?” 
“IT would not!” replied the reporter 
with decision. ‘Not if it meant the 


“TT ay «2 
hiow goes IL: 


hop?” the 


despre ‘jem 


premature, but possibly it 
MeNulty gave his order 
and friend. “Pete, 


town 


whole front page with leaders a foot 
high for a week, and a city editorship 
besides, when my handpicked jury ac- 
quitted me! But who is the obliging 
gentleman who tipped you off about his 
program, and what big gun is he going 
to put the skids under?” 

McNulty recounted the affair to the 
other and for his edification produced 
the letter carefully concealed behind 
newspaper. 

“Rummest thing I ever heard of,” 
commented Pete when he had finished. 
“T suppose your chief hasn’t taken the 
lid off yet as far as I am concerned, 
has he? At that, I think I'll give my- 
self a half holiday and run up and look 
the Moberley place over with you this 
afternoon. I can swear that not a word 
has leaked into our shop about the eld- 
matrimonial intentions; 
woman’s name 
with his, as 
far back as I except, 
of course, in charity case when 
one of our sob sisters happened to get 
hold of the hysterically grateful re- 
cipient of his bounty.” 


komeo’s 
I don’t think a 
been 


erly 
in fact, 
has ever connected 
can remember, 
some 


“Look here, Pete.” Jim laid down 
his knife and fork, and, leaning for- 
ward, spoke in a still more confidential 
tone. “You're as much of a human 
directory on city crooks of recent years, 
even the petty as the chief him- 
self. Do you happen to know whether 
or not Moberley ever inter- 
ested himself in prison reform or the 
of ex-convicts 
“Not that I ever 


ones, 
Seward 


welfare 
heard of, although 
he has given large sums to associations 
that do that sort of work, among other 
things.” Pete “Have you any 
particular crook in mind?” 

“T don’t know. Do you recall any 
little blonde in her early twenties with 
a high nose that’s going to hook over 
when she is old, and a slight cast in one 
of her eyes, which are of a peculiar, 
streaked blue? Her manner is quite 
too unsophisticated for the most care- 


stared 
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fully brought-up girls, who got out 
into the business world to earn their 
with 


livelihood, and she favored me 


an odd, furtive glance which belied it.” 


Peter refiected and then shook his 
head. 

“Can’t 
weren't for the 
the cast, she 
Rose Paley, that freal 
ized all tl 
You 
Was a 
throw her limbs out of joint by a merc 
twist. It all came out at her trial, and 
the doctors wrote her up at great length 
under the influence of the bal 
that formerly had been her c 
with adjusters, but for all 
went to a reformatory. 

“Her family kne 
childhood—it 
nomeno to the ' 
though rare—and they used to take out 
accident policies for her. After a dis- 
creet interval, 
would be found with 
or thigh lying along the street-car tracks 
or in the Is frequented 
by motorists. 
worked the trick once too often, and a 
new company had her trailed 
watched the stunt.” 

“T do recall something about it, but 
I was working at the time, night and 
day, on the Randolph murder. Three 
years ago, wasn’t it?’ Jim asked. 

“Yes.” Pete nodded. “It is not as 
impossible a stunt as you might im- 
agine. Out in the country where I came 
from, there was a man with no surgical 
knowledge who could 
and arms by a simple jerk, better than 
any graduate physician I ever saw; a 
natural bone-setter, the people called 
him. Of could stand 
habitually such an ordeal as the Paley 
girl put herself through, and I fancy 
she must be pretty well crippled by now, 
if she is out.” 


’ 1 
piace ner, 


on eee 
IOs 


might 


te accel 
+} . ] a 3? 
rememvel Yr, iont you: 


born contortioni and could 


her condition from 
is not an unknown phe- 


medical f1 


aternity, ali- 


some fine evening she 


a dislocated arm 


gutter on roar 
She grew too confident, 


and 


set dislocated legs 


course, nobody 


Jim made no immediate reply, but 
all his detective awakened, 
Noses could be changed in contour by 
parafin, he knew, and 
a cast made in an eye by the simple 


cord. 


instincts 
the injection of 
f a muscular Moreover, 


ro 1117 ‘ - 1 
ire young stenographer who 


l him out of Seward Mober- 
office lightl 
‘arm 
Forced 
courteou 
of the ma 


1 
oO seemer 


described 
we ll LO Pete. 


ture so lacking in indi- 
vidualitv, it ight have fitted the m 
uthful male populace, 


unable to help 


jority ot 
and the reporter was 
him 

“When it comes toa 


murder,” that young man observed with 


good sensational 
eTrews relish as they left 
rant, body and t 
and plenty of clews. I 
baffling they are, it’s enough to keep the 
of this in- 


few 


le restau- 


t 
1 
I 


int, “give me the le weapon 


don’t care how 


1] , 
Old L/ISPatci 


from dying 
suetude thing for a 
But 


razy letter 


nocuous-d 
when you have 
that isn’t 
ya hint that something 
v Hardy 
mysterious about it as he pleases for all 
I care—I’m going to be on the spot to- 
night, and if there’s a scoop in it, your 
uncle Peter gets it. That’s fair enough, 
if I find out for your chief the identity 
of Moberley’s fiancée, isn’t it?” 

Jim agreed, but was skeptical. 

“How are you going to do it?” 
demanded. 

“Easy enough, if you haven’t given 
my old brown suit to the janitor,” re- 
plied Pete. “The subway to Van Cort- 
landt-runs within a few blocks of the 
Moberley estate. If you are going up 
there to reconnoiter, I should advise 
your using it. T’ll run into you some- 
where about the neighborhood, later.” 


weeks, anyway. 


1 
} 


happen can be as 
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“But I thought you were going with 
me!” Jim objected. 

“Not I! You’re holding out on me 
about the little blonde and the young 
man whose description you couldn't give 
me beyond what might have applied to 
almost any one.” Vete laughed good- 
naturedly. ‘hat’s your pigeon, of 
course, and there may be nothing in that 
letter but an attempt at silly notoriety, 
but supposing—just supposing, mind, 
old man—that it really means business, 
the old Dispatch, thanks to us both, may 


take on a new lease of life.” 
“And if we fail to act upon the 
warning, provided it proves to be a real 
one, I can see where I go back to 
nding my beat in the tall grass!” re- 
ted Jim. “Is Bradley still in charge 

» ‘morgue’ in the Dispatch offices ?” 


you 


1 
t 
1 
i 


“Sure. Go up, and he'll give 
dope you want on Moberley.” 
te waved hi i 


hand in farewell and 


called back over his shoulder: “See 
before dark.” 
he “morgue” of a newspaper office 
re the life history 


of the 


e department wh« 
of people prominent in all phase 
city’s existence is kept tabulated and 
strictly up to date, in readiness for their 
lemise and subsequent obituaries. Here 
McNulty spent another fruit- 
because it taught 
him little that he did not already know 


eerecant 
less hour; fruitless, 
about Seward Keene Moberley, and 
nothing that could point to a potential 
enemy. 

A large part of Moberley’s fortune 
had been inherited from his mother’s 
people, who had amassed it slowly and 
honestly, generation by generation, 
from the soil of the fertile Middle West 
when that region was new. No taint 
of injustice or rapacity had marred its 
acquisition, and when it passed from 
the last of the Keene’s to the present 
hands, Moberley had used it to his eyer- 
lasting honor, as the world could tes- 
tify. There was, as Peter Sayre had 
said, no hint of a romance in his life. 


Leaving the Dispatch office, McNulty 
returned to the rooms which he and 
Pete No signs appeared either 
of that enterprising young journalist or 
of the latter’s disreputable old brown 
suit which he donned, occasionally, when 
from the lower 
classes, and in which he took unfeigned 
comfort and 

Nutty wondered’ how, in the locality 
in which that suit would pass muster, 
Peter hoped to learn anything of the 
identity of the lady who was to be the 
wife of the great financier. But he 
had no time for idle speculation. 
Changing into old but neat and _ serv- 
—for the coming 
evening promised to be sharp with the 
aftermath of the frost—the 
sergeant pocketed his pistol and electric 
torch, and went by subway to a station 
within half a mile of the Moberley es- 
tate. Then he strolled over to the wind- 
ing driveway which skirted the river 
along the ridge of a steep decilivity, and 
turned north. 

On his left nothing but the 
wooded descent, guarded only by a low 
concrete wall with gaps here and there 
which showed that it was still in proc- 
ess of construction; on his right, the 
ground rose sharply, topped with squat- 
behind occasional 
apartment houses could be seen. A mo- 
tor car or two overtook and passed him 
on his walk, but for the most part noth- 
ing disturbed the almost bucolic serenity 
of the autumnal afternoon. 

At length McNulty reached a rise in 
the road where the broken concrete wall 
gave place to a higher one of plain but 
solid granite. Winding paths and drive- 
ways spread with crushed stone disap- 


shared. 


seeking information 


1 


satisfaction. 


iceably warm clothins 


y. 
dS 
1 
[ 


touch of 


Was 


shacks, which 


ters’ 


peared between the well-kept trees and 
clumps of shrubbery, and among them 
in the distance on the highest point 
above the river rose the white outlines 
of a great colonial house. A lodge oc- 
cupied the right of the main gates, 
but the detective gave it a wide berth 














































and made for the stables and garage 
with their clustering outbuildings at the 
northern end of the estate. 

A man in shi ] 


a blooded trotter on th 


l siceves 








another was harnessing a hackney pait 
to an old-fashioned victoria. The ¢ 
riage house was just within the grounds, 
Lacking o1 ly the nat, the sec | i 
wore the almost obsolete garb of 


coachman. Jo him MeNulty turned 
he paused at the stable gate 


‘Iexcuse me, but tl ; Mr. Seward 
Moberley’s place, isn’t it?” 

The coachman glanced up, displaying 
a broad, friendly counienance with a 


pair of twinkling 

“Tt is,’ he replicd briefly and turnc 
his attention again to h 

“You don’t need an extra hand, do 
your” McNulty threw just the righ 
note of wistfulness into his voice. “I’m 
used to horses; brought up with them all 
my life, as you mig! ay, but what 
with the automobiles 
out, it’s hard for a dk n tableman to 
aarn:a living wage in tl i lon’ 





drink, even when it’s to be had, 1 
smoke anywhere near the barns, and I’m 
steady, if I do say it 

Nutty stood ingratiatingly. His mild 
blue eyes and the awkward, ungainly 
bearing of one lately come from the 
country won the coachman. 

“We do need a stableman,” he re- 
marked more cordially. 
berley send you up here?” 

McNulty shook his head. 


“T never saw him, but I’ve heard how 





good he is to folks. I thought maybe 
he’d give me a job if he could use me, 
for I’m almost at the end of my rope.” 

As he spoke, the doors of the garage 
on the opposite side of the driveway 
opened. .A\n attractive town car with a 
chauffeur in conservative livery shot out 
and turned south. The coachman 
pointed in its direction as he responded. 

“You see? That’s going down to Mr. 
Moberley’s office now to get him, and 
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when he comes home mebbe you can 


have a word with him before I take 
’ e 1 
Bl a 





f ‘ ; ae 
im out for his drive. He hires per- 
} 1 } -] +1 
sona verybodady who WOrkK on tne 
1 i Ps | ‘ Sas ] q 4 tal 
place, Ul lately he sed to take 
the subway uptown, and then horses 
s xd enough for him; I reckon 
" ae * 4 oe t 
tney afr 1O l iil I l LOT Mr. Mo- 
‘ 1 ‘ ® 4 ! 1 1 9 ¢ e 
MEricy a qguict, MWNpi sentieman ror 
1 I 7 : lhhit he’ ino ft + 44 
ali HIS money, Dut Cc trying to xX up 
1 Y 1 c 1 
0 \ i 1] { nder if 1 Jost 
’ *.4 
iy oO } ( ) aa aio with 
' 
1 c Prince : tie pas ed a 
1,1 saiaae ‘ 
ire iy l tile mare Isten- 
, yt 7 : 
ICCK | I y sions 
’ 7 
everybo 1 OF bea VO ha ever 
1 ? f c 1 
vorked for him. I’m safe for my old 
we, a a F 
Mink af 1 ie i 4 1 
ViCINTI ried t ring tTrokK¢ 
1 1 er 1 
Maybe it ecau of 1 vy: ] 
> ; ° 
heard i t INK! Ol etting mar- 
} 1 1] 7. 
r1e¢ and fon usually kind of spruce 
ac ” 
up then. 
tT’ 4 es "4 ‘ sal 1 ” 1 
lis tone was idly culative, but the 
e 1 , ’ pene , 1] ‘+? ne vals) 
coacihma . lit counrlenance 
, , 
cna ( 
Wh ou hear all this?” he 
19° 1 1) 
den nie I iy. 
1 er _— Ic 
“T've had to urn mM land to a lot 


came to town, and one of them was 
running an elevator, or trying to!’ Mc- 


Nulty replied with mild ingenousness. 
“T’ve no knack for mechanics, but be- 
fore I was fired the fellow who ran 
the next elevator to mine got real 


friendly. It was him who told me about 
Mr. Moberley. He used to work in one 
of the great millionaire’s hotels, and 
Mr. Moberley calle ; 
who stopped there. My pal said 
was beautiful, a regular swell.’ 

“Tf anybody likes black hair and skin 
like white plaster, with a mouth that 
looks as if some one had crushed a 
handful of ripe strawberries against it 
——” The coachman checked himself, 
flushing darkly, and after a pause he 
added: “I’ve heard nothing about Mr. 


Moberley getting married, but if you 
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want a job here, village gossip don’t 
go! When he comes I'll put in a word 
for you-——” 

Again he paused, this time glancing 
over MecNulty’s shoulder, who turned 
to find himself gazing into the bland, 
unrecognized eyes of Peter Sayre. 

The erstwhile journalist, clad in his 
disreputable brown suit, stood diffidently 
holding out a note in a long envelope. 
After reading it, the coachman care- 
fully scrutinized him, 

“You don’t look as if you under- 
stood much about horses, my man, but 
Mr. Moberley’s order goes, of course, 
and I'll give you a trial.” He turned 
to McNulty. “Sorry, but that 
you wanted is filled. Just you call at 
Mr. Moberley’s office to-morrow morn- 
and he'll get you some- 
never was known 

- 


place 


ning, though, 
thing else to do. He 
to turn a deserving man down. 
The detective murmured his thanks 
a dejected air, not deigning a sec- 
Down the drive 
direction of the 
had observed a 


elance at Pete. 
went in the 
which he 


sub- 
way, near 
small lunch room. 

Dusk was already falling and the air 
Although the sky was clear, 
hich made 
1 of his 


was chill. 
a cold wind had sprung up w 
him grateful for the warmt 
rough overcoat. He found the 
little restaurant, ordered a beef stew, 
and had consumed half of the 
contents of the bowl, when some 
entered and the chair opposite his was 
taken without ceremony. 

“Hello, you old left-hander!” Pete’s 
exasperatingly cheerful hailed 
him. “I stole a base on you that time, 
didn’t I?” 


CHAPTER III. 


TREES 


1 
i 
humble 


eTreasy 


one 


voice 


AMONG WHISPERING 


M' NULTY surveyed his __ friend 

across the dingy little table with 
mingled emotions. Finally a_ grin 
broke over his lantern-jawed counte- 
nance. 


“T’ve got to admire your nerve, any- 
way, Pete!” he exclaimed. “Where did 
you get that note you gave the coach- 
man?’ You don’t mean to say you in- 
terviewed Seward Moberley in his of- 
fice °” 

“Just that! He never refuses to see 
an applicant, you know, or turns down 
a deserving man. You couldn’t get a 
job from him that would let you inside 
his grounds, for he knows you are a 
dick, and he has refused police pro- 
tection; you told me that yourself. I, 
on the contrary, am an honest man out 
of work, with a sick child on my hands, 
and it was alm Moreover, 
I smoked secretary the 

lond stenographer. The girl 
me, but your hunch about the secretary 
was right. He’s using his real name, 
Talbot Quinn, so that looks as if he 

running straight, if he were 


st too easy ! 
and 


stumps 


out your 


were ever 
Do you remember 


shook his ad, and 


guilty. 

The detective 
Pete went on: 

hot, I 
then, 
car. 
supposed to ave wrecke the 


You were out West 
driver of the Hale death 
tl who 


forgot! 
after the 
was 
Wien 
trong 
given 
< i shortly 
Moberley took him on 
to ¢ fresh start, I guess. He’s 
a fine old chap, my new boss, and if 
that letter wasn’t a hoax you'll find 
a homicidal maniac on your hands to- 
night or I'll never make another pre 
diction !” 

“Did you discover the identity of 
Mr. Moberley’s fiancée?” asked Mce- 
Nulty slyly. 

“Did you?” paried the other. 

“T think I’d know her if I saw her,” 
the detective responded evasively. ‘You 
won't find out her name from that 
coachman, however, nor from any of 
about the 
You are 


Ouinn vy 1e cashier 
Investor 
a doubt of 
indeterminate 
- ’ 
after pardoned. 


ive him a 


the other servants employed 
place if they are like him. 
wasting your time, Pete!” 
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“Not I!” his companion retorted. 
“T’ll be in at the death, if there is any, 
“to-night! Don't iat! Girlie, 
bring me a cup of coffee and any dish 
you've got that’s hot 

He added the last to the 
waitress, and as soon as they 
ished their meal, they strolled 
the Moberley place. Darkness had 
fallen when they separated a block from 
the great gates, after planning to meet 
sought the 
to pro- 


he had os- 


1 
t 


forget { 
and ready.” 

laneuid 
had fin- 


back to 


inside the grounds 
-igprmgl to ) ex] lain his failure 
duce the personal belongin; 
tensibly gone for, and to ask for his 
sleeping quartet 

McNulty, meanwhile, secreted him- 
self behind a tree on the public road and 
timed the perfunctory patrol! of the pri- 
vate watchmen attached to the estate. 
Once an passed on 
his beat, and once he st to himself 
as he caught a glimpse of one of the 
plain-clothes men detailed from head 
quarters for special duty night. It 
was no part of his plan to make his pres- 
ence known to the latter and, waiting 
until he had disappeared and the 
was clear, McNulty scaled the broad, 
low wall, dropped into a clump of 
thickly massed shrubs, and remained 
motionless for some minutes. 

There was no moon, but the 
were shining with an undimmed radi- 
ance. Now and then the searchlight 
from some steamer on the river far 
-below sent up a long, sweeping finger 
of light. The chill night wind stirred 
the branches of the about him. 
They shivered and whispered eerily, In 
spite of himself, a 


sensation of awed 
suspense held McNulty’s ste nerves 
as, taking Poe age of the deeper 
shadows, he crept nearer and 
nearer to the great, ghostlike outlines 
of the house, silhouetted against the 
sky. 


Seward Moberley wiil be killed at his home. 
You cannot stay the hand—— 


The words returned to ring with a 


the precinct polic ( 


that 


coast 


stars 


trees 


arity 
ady 


ever 
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portentous note in McNulty’s ears, and 
no longer 
4m the me 
it now appeared 


did the terse, positive state- 
sage of an idle crank, 
a solemn warn- 


itable doom, the forerun- 


ment 

Rather, 
ing ot 
of the hand of fate which 
turned aside 


1 mere parcel 


ning shadow 
could neither be 
from its grim purpose 
of the law’s 
For the first career as 
street ex-pug ingloriously 
terminated interlude—flatfoot precinct 
detective, and, finally, member of the 
with a brilliant record 
him, Jim Mce- 
Nulty felt a thrill . fear; not for him- 
self, but for that i man 
who, fanatically h 
his fellow beings, sat in 2 the 
shrouce windows through which a 
faint light gleamed, on the ground rae: 
of that silent house. 
As noiselessly as 


guardians, 
tim 


urchin, 


homicide squa l, 
of man hunting behind 
ind! 


secure 


McNulty cir- 
noting the great 
entrance with its sweeping driveway and 
white-pil! porch, and the and 
backdoors with their pergola and porte- 
a man’s heavy 
back behind a 
to — the cir- 
which 


cled it, mech inically 


ared side 
cochére. Once he heard 
and slipped 
stout tree just in time 
cling light of an electric flash light 
revealed to him the thickset ace ; of 
Donlin, another of the headquarters 
men. 

Donlin had followed him intrepidly 
into more than one haunt of desperate 
crooks in the past, and together they 
had weathered a crisis or two, where a 
single false move have meant 
instant extermination. Yet to-night 
McNulty read upon the cther’s face an 
open expression of the same vague and 
formless dread which Rye obsessed 
himself. Tt was as though terror stalked 
beside them, premonition before, and 
death for another skulked behind. 

In vain McNulty strove to shake off 
the mood which had descended upon 
him: in vain he reminded himself of 
the efficiency of the force of which 


breathing 


would 
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he was proud to be a member. In de- 
rision he reviewed the futile psychol- 
ogy of the crank letter whom 
he had helped to track down. The 
nameless suspense still hung over him 
and would not be exorcised. 

With it, too, he was suddenly con- 
a craving for human compan- 
ionship. The chief inspector had left 
it to his own discretion to make himself 
known to the squad sent up to guard 
the threatened financier, and there was 
no reason why he should not have sig- 
naled to Donlin—— 

He pulled | 
he turning 
patrol a 


without a 


writers 


scious of 


himself up abruptly. Was 
that he could not 
estate at night 
had made 


) 
bled 


coward 
gentleman's 
bodyguard? He 
his mind that he would play a 
hand as far as the 

concerned, ut 
came acute. 


certed action b¢ 
Pete was probably alre: aay waiting for 
> behind the 


l 
lone 

was 
con- 


special guard 


less the need for 
Besides, 
Bore \ 
him in the clust 
garave. 
Methodically he 


windows of 


forced himself to 
count the the old mansion. 
With a practiced eye he measured their 
width and di from th 
Suddenly the light, in what 
he took to be either the dining room 
or the library; was extinguished, and 
another sprang up in a row of tiny- 
paned windows on the floor. 
And still there was no from 
within, no footfall voice penetrated 
those built, century-old 
Retreating beneath the low-hung, rus- 
branches of a maple tree McNulty 
led out his glanced 
ickly at the illuminated dial. It 

1 to him that ages had passed, and 
hands to half past 

Still, be waiting; 

there couldn’t be for the stable 
hands on duty to do to amuse them- 
selves at night, and a new man might 
very well beg off from a game of cards 
or some kindred diversion and go to 
bed early, provided his sleeping quarters 


stance e ground. 


shrouded 


second 
sound 
solidly walks. 


tlins 
watch and 


pointed only 
t 


I 
» > io} 

Pete migh 
h 


muc 


were over one of the stables. Getting 
out again migh t be another matter, par- 
ticularly if he had to share his room 
with some one else, but McNulty had 
no fears for Pete. He had seen his 
friend wriggle out of tighter sit 
than the present 

Cautiously he to the 
garage and wall to 
the back. <A slight movement in the 
sumac bushes, too steady and long sus- 
tained to have been caused by a gust of 
the fitful wind, came to his ears. 
Stooping, McNulty picked up two dry 
sticks and rubbed them softly together, 
in a scraping rhythm, with pauses be- 
tween. 

It was the signal agreed 
tween them, and almost at 
head appeared from 
and he crawled out on his 
When at last he stood 


finger across 


lations 


one, 
made hi 
round its vine-clad 


MS Way 


upon be- 
once Pete’s 
among the lower 
branches, 
hands and knees. 
upright, i 


14; ] ar 
iS Lips are 


arning 


1 
1 
1 led t around the 


he way 
I outbuild- 
ings jutting shed concealed 
them from view. * 
“Where the deuce have you been 

he demanded resentful whisper as 
they halted. “I’ve been 
hours under those confounded bushes, 
and some ancient that 
must have hidden t 

I feel as if I’d been in a 
after an uake. Have 
anything suspicious? I’m hanged if I 
why, but my nerves are all on 


bushes to one of 1 ie smaller 


1 
where a 


waiting for 
Satis the dog 
here waited with me. 
graveyard 
earthg you seen 
know 
edge.” 

“You’ve nothing on me!” McNulty 
retorted under his breath. “It’s that let- 
ter and the waiting and the stillness 
that——” 

“*Stillness!’’? the other ejaculated, 
interrupting him. “I wish to 
it was still! It’s the eternal 
of the dry leaves in this breeze t 


sets a fellow’s teeth on 


heavens 
rus tl ing 
hat 


edg > when he’s 

273+? r » | P ' Daas 
waiting for he doe what! But 
I got a lot of dope on Moberley from 
that coachman, Varker, who isn’t a bad 


n’t know 
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sort, and loyal as they come, just as 
you said he was. Moberley is as me- 
thodical his daily life as a machine; 
goes to his office in his car every morn- 
ing precisely at half past eight, 
at four Tuesdays, 
and Tursday office hour 


home 
except on Mondays, 
when, after 
he calls personally on the 

“He is always home for 
until 


poor. 

dinner at 
cve- 
Sun- 


seven, and lately spent his 
nings there. On Thursdays an 


days his nephew, Charle Me 


id 
t 
1 
mw) 


erlev, 
dines 


a ftrien 
dislikes 


wit um and sometimes brings 
‘is 1 arker 


grace as far as ould gath ; 
afternoon that he returns before the 
dinner hour, Mr. Moberley 
in that old 
noon. | 
Parker about 
old gentleman’s 
is one i 

“You say he has spent 
nings at home ‘until lately,’ ” 
repeated. ‘*What 
that ©” 

“Well, within t 
—I couldn’t get 
plicit without 
—he says that Mr. 
going out on Wednesday 
day evenings, on and returning 
about eleven That may ac- 
count for his courting, and also some 
of those when he was sup- 
posedly visiting the poor. But why 
the secrecy with his old servants? That 
is what gets me. Why didn’t he go 
openly in his carriage or motor 
on those evenings if the lady is—is a 
lady, and she must be. He may be a 
bit eccentric, but he is not anywhere 
near the senile stage yet, to be hood- 
winked by an adventuress.” 

And while we're gabl 


drives out 
victoria you. saw this after- 
couldn't get a word out of 
a lady, but you have the 
word for it that there 


all his eve- 
MeNulty 


did Parker mean by 


he last month or so 
 &, . 
him to be more ex- 
arousing his suspicions 
x 1 .1 a 1 1 

Mol CTICY las peen 
and Satur- 
foot, 


’ 1 
o'clock. 


aiternooii 


ow! 


under this 
shed he may be murdered!” McNulty 
ejaculated. “If you haven't got any 
more important dope than that we'd 
better be moving.” 


” 


He led the way this time, and his 
companion followed, creeping under the 
shrubbery and darting from one wide- 
branching tree to another. They came 
upon three of the who 
p about the grounds. The 

could have eluded them with 
the ease of * training in evad- 
ing the netice of less desirable citizens, 
but his journalistic friend fell foul of 
i a encountered, and 
to reveal his 
hat of the 
was efil- 
second, and as they left 
remarked in chagrin: 
must be up here! 
It would be age night for a murder 
else on Manhattan IJsland!’ 
if you must tramp like an ele- 
through the jungle,” 
ginning, but the other 
snort : 
won't get any 
pipe that 
a church! 


cordon of police 
were drawn wu 
detective 
his long 


dis- 

une scene 
him the reporter 
“The whole force 


anywhere 
Vell, 
phant rampaging 
McNulty was beg 
interrupted him with a 
“Elephant nothing! ] 
beat here to-night, for it’s a 
old Moberley is as safe as 
I'd like to see even a stray ca 
through these grounds without 
confounded _ flatfeet 
What’s ghat moving in the 


those 
them! 
there? 

A shadow had detached itself from 
the greater one formed by a group of 
Japanese maples beside the porch, aa 
Donlin’s gruff voice demanded: 

“Hands up, you murdering 
before I plug you full of holes!” 

There was the ugly glint of a pistol 
in the starlight, and one hand flew to 
his lips with the police whistle. Me- 
Nulty sprang forward and dashed it 
away. 


“Ea sy 


stopping 
trees 


devils, 


there, Donlin! Look before 
you start anything!” 

“Lord! It’s you, sergeant!” The po- 
liceman saluted sheepishly and pocketed 
his pistol. “I don’t want to flash my 
lamp so close to the house, but who's 
that with you? I’ve strict orders——” 


“Tt’s my friend, Sayre, of the Dis- 
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patch, and he’s here by Chief Inspector 
Hardy’s special permission,’ McNulty 
explained coolly. “You were not so 
sharp on the job a while back when 
you flashed your light within an inch 
of my face and never spotted me. 
Moreover, you were breathing so hard 
that any crook a block off could have 
side-stepped you!” 

‘Twas you!” Donlin ejaculated in 
ahoarse whisper. “I might have known 
it, for the chief told me to expect you 
up here, but I hadn't seen hide nor 
hair of you, sergeant, and well we know 
that you have your own way of going 
about a thing! It was early in the eve- 
ning, and I’m not looking for any trou- 
ble till along about midnight, anyway, 
but I’m used to the city streets with 
a good solid pavement under my feet 

a lamp post here and there and 

rows of houses.on each side 
he way. These woods have got me 


hat time is it now?” Pete asked 

his breath. “It seems as if it 

to be nearly morning!” 

“Just ten,” McNulty announced as 

the creat clock over the stab door 

boomed out the strokes. ‘Anything 
stirring about the house, Donlin?” 

No, sir. I went up on the porch and 

looked in through a gap in the window 

le at the old gentleman, and he was 

x in his library as calm as you 

please, reading. A little later he got 

up, put his book on the table, and went 

out of the room. I guess he went to 

bed, for a light shone out over the 


porch roof from above. I was turn- 
ing away when an old chap dressed in 
y black, as though he wa 

a funeral, came doddering i: 
book away in the case again 
wheeled the chair back from 
—it’s a big, upholstered one, 
thought to myself that he’d maybe fall 
Over it, he seemed that fecble!—and 
turned out the light. 

“T watched real careful so that I could 


2C—ps 


hand in a detailed report, if any trou- 
ble should come, but that’s all I saw. 
There’s not been a sound or a move 
from the house since, but the light’s 
still going upstairs, as you can see for 
yourself, sergeant.” 

Donlin paused, breathless from the 
length of his account, and MeNulty 
glanced up at the second floor of the 
house. Its front was softly illuminated 
at the corner near which they stood, 
and several windows at the side gave 
forth a shrouded glow, while on the 
third floor at the back a single light 

i rough the shade. 

Donlin. You've got me 
side doors?” 

and at every window 
could reach from the 


that 


i 
ground, the 


policeman responded 


grimly. “There’s not a soul that'll get 
in or out of the house this night with- 
out our nabbing him!” 

“Well, don’t nab us if we should 
come near you again, and don’t shoot 
on sight or blow (bat whistle till you’re 
sure it isn’t one of your own boys!” 
MeNulty laughed in cautiously low 
tones. ‘“‘You might scare off the guy 
you're after, and then we'd have an- 
other night’ 

‘lL hope not,” Donlin declared fer- 
vently. “Put me in the railroad yards 

wharfs or up the darkest 

was made for the con- 

hieves, and it’s just my 

meat; but I never was on park duty, 

and waiting around here gets my goat 

for fair. I'll look out for you if you 

and Mr. Sayre show up again, sergeant, 
and make no more mistakes.” 

McNulty and Pete withdrew into the 
trees once more, and the policeman re- 
sumed his cautious but heavy-footed 

I ‘light still glowed from the 
second { of the great house, but 
that at the rear of the third was ex- 
tinguished after about half an hour, and 
dead silence reigned, broken only by 
the soughing of the wind. 


NY 
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Nutty and his friend had stationed 
themselves at a point of vantage from 
which they commanded a view of those 
lighted windows and yet would not be 
directly in the path of the men guard- 
ing the house. Occasionally a gleam 
like that of a firefly flashing out about 
the wider expanse of the grounds even 
as far as the gates aid the stretch of 
low wall which separated the estate from 
the main road showed that the chief 
inspector’s cordon was indeed  far- 
flung and on the alert. Surely, as Pete 
had said, not 
gain entrance, unmolested, that night! 
Yet curiously, that 
pense, of waiting for he knew not what, 
remained with Jim McNulty, and as the 
hours dragged slowly by, the nameless, 
almost , superstitious dread increased 
rather than diminished. 

The stable clock sounded eleven and 
then twelve, but still there was no snap- 
ping of the tension which held them. 
During the last hour there had been 
little talk between the two, but as mid- 
night rang out Pete stirred restlessly. 

“I’m beginning to feel like Donlin,” 
he muttered. “You and I have weath- 
ered many a vigil together, Jim, but 
there’s something about this one that 
makes me feel like a kid lost in the 
dark. TI had an idea that if anything 


a a+ : vessel 
evell a stray cat could 


sensation of sus- 
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was going to happen, it would come be- 
fore midnight; wonder what old Mo- 
berley is doing behind those lighted 
windows until this hour, anyway! 
Parker says he always goes to bed early 
the evenings he stays at home.” 

“Look here!”” McNulty exclaimed ab- 
ruptly. “Didn’t you tell me Parker said 
that Mr. Moberley was in the habit, 
lately, of going out on Wednesday and 
Saturday evenings? This is Wednes- 
day—or was until a few minutes ago. 
T wonder why he changed his routine 
this of all nights 7” 

“By Jove, yes! That never occurred 
to me!” Pete, who had been leaning 
against a tree straightened all at once. 
“Do you suppose he had more than an 
inkling as to the identity of that letter 
writer, or at least the person referred 
to in it? Could he have remained at 
home purposely to meet them face to 
face?” 

But that hypothetical question was 
destined not to be answered that night. 
It came at last, that for which they had 
long waited; a 
scream in an elderly, masculine falsetto 
of mingled horror and fear suddenly 
rang out upon the stillness of the air, 
to fall and rise again, echoing among 
the whispering trees! 


quavering, high-pitched 


STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
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BANDITS SHOOT GIRL’S ESCORT 


URRELL CLEMMER, twenty-one 
tfering from a bullet wound received in an encounter with two 
ted Clemmer, who wa 
Avenues, 


Hospital 
bandits. The bandits 
Foster, at Winnemac and ‘Jalman 
was shot in the abdomen. 

Meanwhile, the girl faint 


her condition, drov« 


aces 


years old, 


d ind the boy, because 
three blocks before he knew 


is in the Swedish Covenant 


Mildred 
ted and 


autoing with Mis 
Chicago. Clemmer resi: 


of his anxiety concerning 


he was shot. The girl upon 


reviving and discovering her escort’s wound, turned the car and took him to 


the hospital. 
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at Shirly 
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IRST on my list was that short, 


ae 4 pan ipaaeet with the 


h dj irritates -d me by eae up 
always at the hour I visited the park. 
Oiten he seated himself on the same 
bench. I saw his platinum 
ring, the expensive thin Swiss watch 
and a ruby, flashing 
stripe on his tie. Of all of u ho 
nightly in Merrick 


diamond 
fire from the ree 


congregated Square 


OE 
] ae ee oi ee ; 7 
he only la ked the driving reason of 
—mvArte Jara nu luck had h 

poverty. Because my luck had been 


bad I hated him. 

Clasping the cheap pistol IT 
chased, ready for a quick draw, I poked 
along ter him. <A hundred 
h: ido ws were neavy, 
smal: ing my es 


» 
road. 


had pur- 
A 
f yards 
ahead, where the ; 
I would him uj 
cape through the bushes to the 


hold 


He turned sharply, just as I stood 
under the bright arc lamp. Six steps 
and he was before me, barring my way. 

“It won't do, young chap!” he told 
™ +? . ~ 1 , ‘ce ‘Pp, , 4 
me in a crisp, low voice. “Bad busi- 


y unprofitable. There 
Don't try anything with that toy 
you are holding. Look!’ 
Wheeling a little, he 
t allowing me to 
line—how the bottom corner of his 
jacket pocket ended in a leather-bound 
hole. ‘Through this hole projected the 
thin, blued muzzle of what I then took 
to be a target revolver. 
“Come up to my house, Mr. Slade, 
and I will show you how to fan a 


. 1 
ness and mighty 


now! 


s] owed me— 
out ol 


witl ou move 


thirty-eight 


g one-handed—using just 
thumb instead of the palm of your 
I can put six shots into a 
circle at thirty feet, firing 
et, and do it in four sec 


your 
left hand. 
two-inch 
from my pocket 


rnation. This was 
intended to hold up 
did he knowr 

long in doubt. 


const 





first! How much 


He did not leave me 


Leading me to a bench he made me sit 
beside him. Then he told me all about 
himself, my family, the education I had 


e se7191¢9 1 » . Oo 
assimilated, the langu 


ages I spoke— 
le failure I had made 
real-estate He asked 
for no comments; his low, certain voice 
made lyi impossible. 

“Well,” I said at last, “what of it? 
you've got me straight, 


Who and 


even t! 


out of my 


1@ nuserab 


oftice 





J2 


Admitting that 
are you going to do? 


» 


what 
what are TE 
He straightened, and I saw his thin 
urve in that wisp of a smile which 
I was to find out was his con- 
cession to joviality. “My name 
* he said. “Decius Hamill.” 
“Not Doctor Hamill!” I cried. 
Doctor—— 
‘Yes, doctor on 
You struggled 
physiological chemistry. 
matter, though. For two years I have 
been watching for a young man who 
combines three qual First is a 
thorough grounding in the elements of 


greatest 
is Ham- 


“The 
several counts, I be- 


with my text in 
That is 'no 


lieve. 


ities. 


science.” 
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I nodded. “Until surgical anatomy 
showed me how clumsy I am with my 
fingers I intended medicine and sur- 
gery,” I said. 

He bowed faintly. 
young man I choose must be willing 
to take any chance that becomes neces- 
sary. For the combination of a com- 
fortable living and real distinction, you 
will do that.” 

He did not ask. He merely stated 
the fact. I waited. What strange 
proposition could this man have up his 
sleeve? His very quietness and cer- 


“Second, the 


tainty held me absorbed. 

“Third, he must have the energy. be- 
hind latent ability which will enable 
him to make a big name in an entirely 
new profession. You have the en- 
ergy.” 

“Yes!” I cried, really stirred now. 
“What is the professions What sort 
of man are you?” 

“T have been called a crime prophet,” 
he answered terscly, as if disliking the 
The sub- 





phrase. “It is a poor name. 
stance of the theory behind my work is 
this: Nearly every crime committed 
by man-—excepting a very few caused 
by sudden senseless passion—can be 
foreseen and prevented. Criminal in- 
dividuals, and environment inducing 
crime, can be understood. So far I 
have stopped eleven separate acts of vio- 
lence jusi l ment in 
which they would have been committed. 


previous to the m« 


1 
4 


In each of the eleven cases—harring 


one possible precox whom JI still am 
and women were so 


ha 
that some one 


studying—the men 

impressed by the fact 

understood their motives and could fore- 
ae 


stall their deeds, that a have been 
jolted into real reform. 

“In the twenty-first century the ex- 
pert detective, as we know him to-day, 
will be a mere routine clerk. Criminal 
methods will have become so cut and 
dried that any man possessing ledger 


accuracy can solve the mystery of every 
crime after its commission. Real brains 


in crime detection will be devoted en- 
tirely to prevention. 

“T may be wrong, but I believe I am 
the first man in this field, profession- 
ally. What I have learned must not 
be snuffed out in case a stray bullet 
happens to find me. Therefore I offer 
you your choice of two jobs. [Either 
you may work for me at a straight sal- 
ary of sixty dollars a week, or you may 
take a full third of the fees we earn 
together. After five years, if you do 
well, I will make it a partnership on a 
fifty-fifty basis. What do you——” 

I let him proceed no further. Here 
was a living. Here was high adventure, 
the prospect of which sent the blood 
bounding through my arteries! Luck 
had turned for me at last! 

“Done!” I cried, delighted. ‘The 
one-third looks good to me!” 

Hamill turned quickly and held out 
his hand. “Excellent!” he said. “I 
would not have taken you if you had 
asked for the straight salary ; that would 
have damned your self-reliance. Now 
come up with me to the house, and I'll 
introduce you to a man who is just 
about to be murdered!” 


II. 


Decius Hamill’s residence, a nine- 
room stucco and brick house situated 
in one of the best districts of the city, 
lost all the earmarks of a comfortable 
home, once the piazza was passed. The 
wide front hall was fitted up as a tech- 
nical library. The bookshelves fitted 
into every inch of available space 
around the stairs, walls, and below the 

A reading lamp and _ three 
chairs furnished the rest of the space. 
From the hall to the left opened a 
chemical laboratory, with shelves of all 
the important reagents—many so rare 
that I had never obtained the privilege 
of their use—and the intricate apparatus 
used for research work. 

Back of this was a physical labora- 


windows. 














- 
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tory, a botanical, and then a zoological placed a drop of liquid on the granite 
workshop, each furnished as com- tabletop before me. In all, about thirty 
pletely as if constructed for the pu lrops of the substance were placed in 
pose of giving instruction to an a a long, nine by four inches in size. 
vanced class, and an anatomical disse Fhen quite as if he had been playing 
ing room. a finger exercise he ran all ten of his 
No dining room or kitchen appeared. fingers with extreme rapidity about 
On one side two tiny roonis had been nong the drops. Because of the speed 
from one by a partition of wall I could not tell what he was doing. 
the first, I saw the micro- “Pyrogallic acid,” he remarked. “If 
's, centrifuges, and slides for pa- ouched any it would leave a brown 

y, and physiology. tai finger. Without further 

In the second was an array of poisons explanation he’! 


) s explanation heheld up his hands; palm 
which would have made a lici ly f ; 


; ‘ ig 9 
thology, pacteriolo: 


I 
The finger tips were spot- 
F rpecue os ee en F *, ' cor .. gs Pee * aolese 

or any modern toxicolog! —fa wit At ry Te St ne, e advised 
admiration. 
Tin nbeemen thee. caries ee 

{ pstairs tnere were three 

-? . 1 le 1 . re | 
ne was a bedchamber with 
af: eee ee weet 
two chilfoniers, and 


a writing e. 

The second seemed to be a living room, 
held a piano, talking machine 
riter desk, two lounges, and 


urs. The last—by far th 
ym of the house—was 

atory, but such a laboratory 

{ stood around the wall. 


tematiz a 
above and 
to me was 
th Decius 


tern busi 


work with the lesser 
nees,”’ Hamill told me. 


trouble you with 


+] 
{ 


il no\ 


through with 


ore ¢ ermi ed to 
‘i - 41 bocce’ e 4h: 
cood under the direction of this 


the sake of your fing: 
must learn to be accurate 


fingers, and there is nothii 


at mine!” 5 men who have in- 
hands for my inspection, lerited a st il business, but whose 
pe ae 


‘re unimpressive, 


! dominant profession is pleasure. 
‘vet because of ining ave Marshall 


il 
t 


was a trifle too Ican, 
¢ saw by the way the corner 
walked to one of the ca s, mouth twitched, and | 

a gla 


glass-stoppered bottle and ergy he expended in pulling off 
dipped a glass rod several times it gray kid 


Ae otent . " 
naid CONtrO!l OVC! 


yy the extra 


Bisse SS gs 


se 
eee 


grav kid gloves that he was exces 


1 


the solution. Each time he did 


Eat ore 


nervous. He acknowledged Hamill’s 
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introduction by a handclasp which was 
straightforward enough, though his hand 
was cold. 

“Well, doctor!” he exclaimed, turn- 
ing immediately to my benefactor. “As- 
sistants and everything, eh? You've 
got my curiosity aroused now. Ill tell 
you frankly that if your request had 
come from a man of repute, I 
wouldn’t have dreamed of missing that 
appointment with Franklin—B. J. 
Franklin, of Associated 


] 
tess 


Motors,” he 
added by way of explanation to me, 
“You said it was a life and 
death ?” 

The last was 
skeptical question. 
briefly. “Sit doy won't you please ?”’ 
he asked, including me in the invita- 
tion, and drawing up a chair for him- 
self. 

“The matter concerns your life—or 
your death!” said Decius Hamill with- 
out preamble. 

Marshall started. “Mine?” 
claimed incredulously “Why 
really———””_—He checked himself. I 

into his 
Idenly toler- 

“What can 

more 


matter of 


in a tone of slightly 
Hamill nodded 


he ex- 
now, 


saw that somethi 

mind which mad 

ant of Hamill’s statement. 
you mean by that?’ he 
mildly. 

Hamill folded his 
ter what you ma 
have to.say, I must ask you to regard it 
confidentially. You will tell 

The flicker of a smile played in Mar- 
shall’s eyes, but he b “No one!” 
he acquiesced. 

“Good. I have reason to believe, my 
dear sir, that you are ticketed to die 
from presumably natural causes within 
the year!” 

Marshall stared coolly enough for a 
moment. Then he reached slowly into 


his side pocket, 


asked 


arms. “No mat- 
think of what I 


no oner” 


wed. 


a gold-inlaid 


withdrew 
offered it to us be- 
fore helping “yest” 
with an admirable assumption of indif- 


cigarette case and 


himself. he asked, 


ference. “I suppose you mean the dan- 
ger of apoplexy.” 

“In a way I do.” 

“Hm! Well, it has worried me, too, 
I must admit. George and Loren kick- 
ing off the way they did! Doctor Stark 
—you know him, of course—says tnat 
I am in no danger, however. He takes 
my blood pressure once every six 
months, and though it’s way down—one 
hundred and thirty or something like 
that, I believe—I don’t go in strong for 
proteins or us 

“T am well acquainted with Doctor 
Stark,” broke in Hamill crisply. “He's 
one of the best men in the city on gen- 
eral medicine. You may take his word 
concerning your physical condition.” 
He paused a moment, looking Marshall 
steadily in the eyes. “J may be entirely 
wrong, but I am not wrong often. I 
believe that both of your brothers were 
murdered in cold blood, and that your 
turn is coming soon! I do not practice 
medicine, and I assure you I have no 
intention of criticizing any other physi- 
cian’s handling of your case. What I 
have to tell you lies in an entirely dif- 
ferent province, that of the detection 
which at pres- 
Slade 


and prevention of crime 
ent belongs exclusively to Mr. 
and myself.” 

Marshall was obviously stariled. His 
ige of color 


ale and 


— - an Loa « 
eves widened, and the v« 


in his cheeks fled, leaving him 
did not go 
to piece s as I rather expect d, however. 
Only his fingers worked with the gloves 
he held. 
“*Tha-that 
doctor!’ he 


slightly yellow of skin. He 


is a terrible to say, 
answered, stammering on 
just the first syllable. » how 
1: 1 


you can believe that ab 


There was an inquest in 


ree and 
Loren. each 
Case, and—— 

findings for an 
“Each 


“Let us waive those 
instant !” 


of your brothers used drugs more or 


interrupted Hamill. 


less, did he not?” 











Marshall 
Then he 


“Oh, well, if you call it that, doctor,” he 


straightened 


indignantly. 
grinned, rather sheepishly. 


' 
answered, 


“Not one of us ever touched 
anything 


x stronger than veronal. It 


Was 
sleep read- 
tor 1 


only when we couldn't go to 


ily—after a long card 


game, 


tance, when the faces of the cards 
would keep floating before our minds. 
I ed it, too.” 


Oh, perhaps once a month. You 
see, I have a hard time getting to sleep 
quite otten Insomnia } t irv in 
our family, I think.” 

Um!” I saw that Hamill | ved 
no such thing, but that pro a 
uw iy ‘Who ts the Marshall 
fortune if you r—ci he asked with 
abrupt change of topi 

Our client shrugged ‘Bless me if 


‘tT ‘ 1 
i haven't TLC 


é Ht, because—oh, well, it 1s of no 
Ct equence 

I e you expecte to be married 
shortly 


tared. “‘Now hoz 


guess that?” he queried, really inter- 
€ | “Tl haven’t even asked her vet, 
and no one else can suspect 
‘7, 1 ° P 1 1 
It's my business to know. such 
things. You were waiting because vou 


were afraid of apoplexy.” 
He flushed. “Yes, that’s true,” he 
“though how vou learned it, is a 
mystery to me. George die he day 


before he was tl 


irty years 
Loren died the day following hi 
tieth birthday. I th 


a wee! 


ul rht 
sed.” 
“You will be thirty year 


That’ 


or two had pa 
age day 


s why I called 


aiter to-morrow. 


you so urgently. Now stop and think 
who would be most likely to inherit, if 


you died. It is important.” 


The visitor cons 
couple of brothers 
world,” he said. 


After them, 


>» © 

1aered, 
somewhere in the 
“T’ve never seen th 


some cousins who live in 
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Iengland are the nearest living’ rela- 
tives 

“All right! Now, Mr. Marshall, I 
Go 
your 
ou hope to 
marry, or better, you: , if you 
have one. Then, if you wish to let 


this matter lapse, you 


otter you either of 
down to 


will in favor of the girl y 


Pe 
safety, 


what 
a suf- 


provi led you te 
you have done 
ficient moti I 
I take it thave f enemit 

“No rabid per 
know What 
tives; 


ey eI 
Vell, 


vou may di 
ing I am giving you; in this ca 


you will live somethi | than a 
week.” 
+} + ” 
hat one, 
lat iV. 


ke the will of 
ake certain 





a? 
V 


that your enemy will not profit, even if 
he should somehow prove uccessful— 


iarge. 
the 


broth 


and then place 


[ shall do my level best to catch 


ers, and prevent anything happening to 


vou. In case of compl UCCESS, 


hall ask a fee. In the event my judg- 
ment rong, I shall be glad to re- 


trouble I 
cause.” 

Mar and 
across at me. “Taking my life on 


vy? 4 VV onus 
iif ( W ll, ILS 


ared at Hamill then 


con- 
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the onl; Doctor 
Hamill, 
loyalty to my 


listen. I'll take the third 


sporting thing to do. 


me to 
alternative, 
of course. [ll make ny will right away. 
Then what do 


OUP Vo 


you when 
Hamill, 


ts for 


se you 


you home,” suggested 


motor 
Say that we are to be 
a fortnight.’ 


The other 


your fue 


bowed. “I'll be here for 
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you to-morrow morning at ten o’clock 
sharp!” he answered. 


II. 
Marshall’s cream-colored sedan called 
promptly at the appointed hour. I had 
returned to the house just fifteen 


minutes previously, after an early morn- 
ing shopping expedition for clothes, 
Throwing the packages into a suit case, 
I joined the doctor, and we entered the 
car together. 

He himself drove, so I took my place 
on the back seat, allowing Hamill to sit 
beside our client. 

“Tell me how it was that your fa- 
ther died,” requested the doctor, when 
we had threaded our way through the 
worst of the city traffic and were on 
our way toward the suburbs. 

“Oh, I thought you knew,” responded 
Marshall, somewhat surprised. ‘“Apo- 
plexy, of course! His second stroke. I 
was just a youngster then. After the 
first stroke dad never walked well, so 
some one of us used to go down as 
far as the office with him. We lived 
in the city then, you know. 

“It was while we were going up in 
the elevator. He just keeled over. 
When the doctor came he was dead. It 
made a terrible impression on me, for 
I loved dad—and, besides, he was the 
first person I had ever seen die.” 

Watching Hamill’s face intently, I 
caught his surprised expression at re- 
ceiving this news. 

“You are quite sure this happened 
in an elevator?” he asked. For a sec- 
ond I thought him strangely bowled over 
by the revelation, though to me it 
seemed to fit in quite well with Mar- 
shall’s own idea of the family’s hered- 
itary tendency. 

“Positive! I was there.’ 

And where did his first stroke 
Was it indoors?” 


’ 


“T see. 
occur ? 


Marshall frowned in thought. “Really 
—I can’t say for sure,” he hesitated. 





“You see, dad’s first trouble came when 
he was thirty years old. I was only ten 
months then myself. It seems to come 
to me that I heard Loren say dad was 
stricken while he was playing tennis 
on a hot day, but I can’t be very sure. 
We ought to be able to find cut, 
though.” 

“No matter,” said Decius Hamill. “I 
think I can guess the explanation.” 

“Do you happen to know that your 
uncle Archibald, for whom you were 
named, died of apoplexy also?’ went 
on Hamill in an odd tone. 

Marshall started so violently that he 
almost drove against the curb. “No!” 
he cried. “Is that true?” 

Hamill bowed. “One week before he 
was thirty this time-clock malady did 
for him. He died in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
seven years ago this May!” 

Our client’s agitation got the better 
of him now. Jamming on the emer- 
gency brake he brought the big car to 
a stop. 

“Can either of you drive a Remely- 
Hazlitt?” he cried. “I’m just too nerv- 
ous now. I didn’t sleep last night.” 

I informed him that I was compe- 
tent to take the car anywhere, and 
changed places with him. Hamill 
moved to the rear seat with him. 

“How can you deny that we all are 
doomed by our heredity!” Marshall 
asked. His voice tremulous in spite of 
an evident effort to control it. ‘‘For 
myself I wouldn’t care so much except 
that I—I——” 

“Never mind the exception!” broke 
in Hamill dryly. “Slade and I are here 
with you to interrupt this extraordinary 
manifestation of—um!—heredity. You 
needn’t get too worried.” 

“What do you mean?” cried Mar- 
shall. “You surely can’t believe now 
that there has been any violence com- 
mitted 7” 

But not another word could he pry 
out of my employer before we drew 
up at Marshall Manor. 











IV. 





An invited guest at the home of a 
wealthy man had been an ordinary af- 
fair for me seven years earlier, yet 
I surprised myself by the ease at which 
I slipped back into old customs and 
the enjoyment of luxuries long for- 
gotten. 

Decius Hamill helped. My instruc- 
tions were that I should forget all about 
the case in hand, except that I should 
stay near him—and keep my eyes open. 
I did the latter, but during the first 
two days of our stay I could not dis- 
cover that he gave a single thought to 
Marshall’s impending disaster. 

We bowled in the basement alley, im- 
pressing Jamieson, Marshall’s personal 
valet, who acted as pin boy—to that 


very correct servant’s manifest disap- 
proval. We swam in the glass-roofed 
natatorium. We idled in the great liv- 


ing room, over Marshall’s excellent re- 
serve of Scotch and Havana coronas. 


Marshall furnished us with golf 
clubs, and we spent two hours making 
three rounds of the four-hole course 


on the estate. I never had attempted 
before—in college I had always 
been in training for the more active 
sports—but I soon found out that there 
is a great deal to the game in spite of 
appearances. I performed so miserably 
I vowed that as soon as my pocketbook 
warranted I would take up golf in se- 
cret. I had always prided myself on a 
thorough knowledge of ballistics, and 
at least a modicum of skill in any sport 
—from polo to football—in which a ball 
is used. 

So incensed at myself did I become 
that at the end I demanded of Marshall 
that he show me his billiard table. 
There, at least, 1 could redeem myself. 

He was agreeable, but Hamill asked 
to be left out. “I am becoming ab- 
sorbedly interested in your servants, 
Marshall,” he said in a low tone. “Par- 
ticularly in this butler Norgren and your 


volf 
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valet, Jamieson. How long have you 
had them?” 

“Norgren about four years, and Ja- 
mieson longer than that. I think he’s 
been here six or seven years, but I can 
find out exactly by asking.” 

“No! Don’t do that. They’re good 
servants ?” 

“Best in the world! Well, perhaps I 
should qualify that by saying that Nor- 
gren occasionally—oh, say once in six 
months—appropriates a fifth gallon of 
my whisky and gets himself into such 
a beastly condition that he’s no earthly 
good for two or three days. I invaria- 
bly forgive him, though, as he’s very 
contrite afterward.” 

“And the valet? 
faults?” 

Marshall shrugged, and there was a 
certain odd pride in his smile. “I’ve 
often wondered!” he told us. “The man 
was born to be a perfect servant, just 
as some men are born to be poets— 
or crime prophets. I ie He 
stopped, for Hamill resenting the rail- 
lery, had turned abruptly away. 

“A little sensitive, eh? Well, let’s 
have our bath, and then I'll take you on 
at three-cushions. Your friend mustn’t 
suspicions at Norgren or 
Jamieson, though. I trust both of them 
as far as one can trust another, and 
except in the case of the liquor—which 
amuses rather than angers me—neither 
has given the slightest reason for alter- 
ing that trust. Why, Jamieson even 


are his 


What 





point his 


carries the keys to my vault boxes and 
makes the trips there for me. I hate 
the atmosphere of banks.” 


I felt slightly uneasy. Hamill as yet 


had done nothing to account for the 
strange confidence I had in him; still I 
banked on his judgment. To all ap- 


pearances, Marshall, who had regained 
his assurance, had the situation better 
in hand than my employer. However, 
I knew that no criminal could admin- 
ister a drug, producing an effect simi- 


lar to a stroke, without unmistakable 












traces of the drug and its action in the 
corpse. I passed off Marshall's indi- 
rect argument with some inconsequential 
reply. 

After a bath and a swim I went up- 
stairs to dress. Hamill was seated in 
my room. 

“Thought you never were coming!” 
he greeted me. I saw grim impatience 
in the eyes behind those black-rimmed 
glasses. “Now do what I say. Sta- 
tion yourself in the hall and engage in 
conversation any one who comes past 
for the next five minutes. Any one, 
understand ?” 

[ bowed, and did as he requested. 
Through the half-open door in Mar- 
shall’s bedchamber I saw him mount 
on a chair, passing his hands in search- 
ing fashion along the rafters of the 
ceiling. 

I had no notion of what he was after, 
but I could watch no loneer. Down 
the hall came Jamieson, bearing on his 
arm a pair of fresh-pressed trousers for 
Marshall. I pretended to be searching 
on the floor. 

“Help me look around here, will you, 
Jamieson?” I asked. “Mr. Marshall 
hasn’t come up, anyway. I’ve dropped 
my front collar button, and it has rolled 
somewhere out of sight. Beastly things, 
aren't they 2’ 

Jamieson hesitated just the fraction 
of a second, as if to ask himself why 
I was dressing out in the hall, and why 
another collar button would not do as 
well. Then he acquiesced dutifully— 
like the perfect servant Marshall had 
termed him—and helped me lift the rug, 
and search out all the corners. 

The hunt led us back as far as my 
room. I took up more than five min- 


utes before I drew it out from between 
my fingers, where it had been palmed, 
and discovered it on the floor. ‘The in- 
stant I announced my find, Jamieson 
straightened up, bowed, and took the 
trousers into Marshall’s room. 

Hamill stepped out from my clothes 
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press, where he had signaled me. I 
saw his lips were tightly compressed, 
and that his squat figure showed more 
erect than usual. 

“It was murder!” he told me in whis- 
per. “The fiend we are after is both 
an artist and a genius in crime. See 
here!” 

He drew up a chair noiselessly, and 
motioned for me to stand on it beside 
him. Then he took my hand, and ran 
the fingers lightly over the top surface 
of the oak ceiling rafter. I felt only 
a slight roughness, as if something had 
damaged the varnish up there. 

“This was Loren Marshall’s  bed- 


chamber !” whispered Hamill, 


V. 


Hamill would give no reply to my 
fevered questions. “You watch—and 
act naturally,” he whispered. “Best 
training in the world!” 

The fact that he could tantalize me in 
this manner when the life of our client 
hung in the balance irritated me not a 
little. “It seems to me that you are 





taking unnecessary chances!” I told 
him with some hint of brusquenes 

That wisp of a smile tugged at his 
nwuth corners—! ly, yet more than 
half ironical. The nubs of a: hay 
broken through so soon!’ he observed. 
“Well, wait here just a few moments. 
I'll see ” He left the room. 

Those minutes, which stretched into 
three-quarters of an hour, were torture 
for me. I knew little of Decitis Ham- 


ill’s methods, and it seemed to me that 
once with the 
we should arrest the 
out further delay. 


not the man succee: 


evidence already in hand 
guilty party with- 
f we waited, might 
1 in administering 
this mysterious drug to the last of the 
Marshalls? I closed the door to my 
room as [ paced back and forth, for 
most assuredly I was now neither 
watching nor acting naturally. 

Hamill came and told me to get ready 



























for dinner. With him I went down- 
stairs fifteen minutes later. ‘What are 
we going to do?” I demanded as we 
left the room. 

“Play poker, seven-card piquet or 
something like that,” he rejoined. 

“What ?’ 

“Drink plenty coffee at dinner. It 
won't be the least exciting, but we will 
want to play until three or four o'clock, 
probably.” 

| interposed no protest or sugges- 
tion. Two hours later the three of us 
sat down at the green-cloth table, my 
thin roll of bills augmented by a thou- 
and dollars Hamill had passed me sur- 
reptitiously. 

Because of our small number we 
played the seven-card adaptation of 
stud poker, a game I had seen once or 
twice, but which I had never played. 
For a time I overvalued my hands, but 


a few losses brought me to my senses. 

When I was a little more than a hun- 

dred dollars out I became cautious, 

and from that time until after midnight 

iny stack of chips did not vary as much 
ifty dollars in either direction. 


Marshall played an automatic game, 


based almost entirely upon what he 
thought of his own hands. If they 
were above the average, he was sensi- 


bly audacious ; if they showed poor pos- 





ibilities, he dropped out. I never saw 
H bluff, though he may have done so 
( hand ich were no 
i l te cl ‘d hi face closely, he 
never lifted his iwitchit g eye to mine, 
or varded Hamill in any but swift 
almost furtive—fashion. I put thi: 
di to his nervous condition, as th 
money itself w of no consequence 
oO him 
Decius Hamill doubtless valued his 
as closely, yet he rarely relaxed 
the watch he kept upon me and Mar- 


Ul. His blue-green eyes, shining 


continually 


1 


through the large glasse 
sized up his opposition on the 
side. Many of his guesses were 


personal 
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shrewd. As a result, while the hands 
ran fairly even, he won what I lost, and 
Marshall bréke about even. 

About twelve-thirty I had a short run 
of hard luck, almost immediately fol- 
lowed by a change for the better. I 
filled two full houses against Marshall’s 
straights, then had a_ succession of 
“triplets” when the best opposition was 
two pair. I evened up and went a few 
dollars ahead, which so captured my in- 
terest that I almost forgot our mission 
in this house. 

Then the game lapsed, and by two- 
thirty we were yawning. Once or 
twice Marshall started to suggest quit- 
ting, but each time a glance from Ham- 
ill stopped his speech. Because I had 
not been used to staying up even to 
this moderate hour I had to smoke in- 
cessantly.  Marshall’s black cigars got 
me ito a condition finally where T could 
not have slept, even if I had wanted to. 
I believe that was what Hamill in- 
tended. 

At four o’clock, after Hamill de- 
liberately had sacrificed his winnings 
on several hands, we stopped. 

“Now get out the car,” commanded 
my employer partner. “We'll take a 
spin in the dawn, and then get back 
here for breakfast at seven. You drive, 
Slade.” 

Neither Marshall 


why w “2 j 
guess why we were being 


He was adamant. 
nor I could 
driven in this manner, but I saw our 
host’s nervousness was increasing. 
“Confound it, Hamill!’ he cried ex- 
“Do you want to kiil us 


plosively. 
from fatigue ? 

“Oh, no, but there’ll be time enough 
to sleep to-morrow night.” His eyes 
glinted strangely at me through the 
glasses, and I caught an almost imper- 
ceptible motion of his head toward the 
blue-velvet porticres in the doorway. 

Turning as I got up, | obtained one 
glimpse of a man’s black shoe beneath 
the folds of cloth! Immediately the 
shoe was withdrawn, but the sight dis- 
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pelled every doubt I had held of Decius 
Hamill, Careful to keep all concern 
from my voice and manner, I followed 
the others out to the garage. 


VI. 

Hamill saw to it that Marshall and 
I kept bucked up with coffee that day. 
Our host, I believe, had three cups for 
breakfast, two for lunch, and two more 
at dinner. As a result, while dragged 
out by fatigue, he was not sleepy. His 
fingers trembled, and h 
incessant 


one all al 1 
Vas ail about 





, but T followed every sug- 
gestion obediently.» 

As we were seated about the dinner 
table Hamill winked grimly through his 
glasses at the two of us, and then an- 
nounced that I and he were going to 
run back to thi 
ment. Would 
us ¢ 


city for a little amuse- 


‘t Marshall accompany 


I:vidently Marshall was posted, as he 
refused in decided fashion. “No in- 


deed!” he said. ‘I’m going to take a 
good big dose of veronal to-night and 
get some slee i 
it!” 

“Well, we will have to go alone 
then,” sighed Hamill. “Do you uppose 
we might borrow vour car?” 

Our host assented, asking us when 
we would return. 
ime in the early morning 
hours, I suppose,” answered Hamill 
“You must learn to get along 


5 


gavly. 
without sleep, Mr. Marshall, so you can 
enjoy yourself,” 

Marshall only grunted a little at 
[ think that in spite of Decius Hamill’s 
reputation, and in spite of what my 
friend had told him, our host was be- 
ightly suspicious of us. He 
said nothing, however. 

“For goodness sake what is this all 
about, and why are we deserting Mar- 
shall now?” I demanded, as soon as we 
were out of hearing. 


thre 
that. 


coming s 





“Turn here!” he commanded, instead 
of answering directly. ‘Draw up there 
at the side of the road and lock the car. 
We're eons ] 

A light began to dawn across my 
muddled brain, and T obeyed. Hamill 
led the way by a circuitous route, poacii- 


. r «9? 
MACK ON TOOT! 


ing on other estates and climbing high 
fences, but reaching the rear of Mar- 
shall Manor at dark, without being 
challenged. We found a basement door 
unlocked and went in. 


There was no hesitation or delay now. 





ing on tiptoe we ascended to 

kitchen. There were two maids who 
| 

n. then up 


] 1 ~ 
nd thence tor- 








tiie ervi ir 
ward to the main 

| i here, we heard Marshall 
preparit r bed. Jamieson was with 
him, for we heard his silky, quiet voice 


as he replied to his master’s somewhat 
querulous demand On tiptoe Ham- 
ill and I passed down to the chamber 
next to our host’s—the fateful room 


once occupied by George Marshall. 


1 oo 7 as 1 
and walked strafvht back to the cham- 


t 
ber Hamill and I had oceupied. Knock- 


ino there, he waited a moment. Ob- 
taining no answer, of course, he went in. 
“sl t wants to make sure we’re not 
about,” whispered Hamill. “He’s our 
ort time to wait. 






the hall again. 
y enter¢ d the room 

le iH. We stepped 
and he did not 
satisfied that we 


had actually departed. 
Through the tiniest crack I saw him 


reach swiftly under the mattress of the 


unused bed, withdrawing what looked 
to be a coil of rope with some odd loop 
at the end, padded like a blanket roll. 

Then he disappeared again, and like 
a cat Hamill sprang to the crack in the 























doorway. When I reached his side, we 
could not see the valet, but slight 
sounds came from Marshall’s chamber. 
I wished to rush in, but Hamill re- 
strained me. 

One minute—two minutes—three 
minutes They seemed an eternity 
of suspense to me! What if Marshall 
should be dead when we finally did ar- 
rive? 

A rubbing sound, as of coarse rope 
on wood, awoke Hamill to action. He 
opened our door and crept stealthily 
down the corridor with me at his heels. 
My revolver was drawn, and Hamill’s 
hand rested upon the butt of the weapon 
he carried in his jacket pocket. 

With a sudden twist and kick Hamill 
threw open the door of Marshall’s room. 
A click told me he had broken a flimsy 
lock. 

The sight that broke upon my aston- 
ished eyes made me gasp with sheer 
horror! Swinging by a rope from the 
ceiling rafter, his ankles gripped by 
the padded loop and his head toward the 
floor, was Marshall! 

I was not tending strictly to business, 
but Hamill was guilty of no such lapse. 
As Jamieson sprang to his feet—he had 
been seated on the edge of the bed, 
quietly watching—a single shot by Ham- 
ill knocked the revolver spinning from 
his hand, just as he was raising it. 

Vhat happened then came so quickly 
I scarcely can separate the details. 
Jamieson, unarmed, dove headlong at 
Hamill in the doorway. For some rea- 
son my friend abstained from firing. 

As a result he was borne backward 
into my arms, and almost winded by the 
blow. : 

{ had no chance to fire. Jamieson 
was upon me, grabbed my wrist, and 
forced the revolver from my 
went clattering down the front stairs. 

Jamieson, with an articulation of an- 
ger and fear, attempted to wrench him- 
self away and dash after it. I had his 
arm, however, and when he swung 
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about to grapple with me I dropped my 
hold, crouched and seized him about the 
knees, as a football tackler downs his 
opponent. We crashed to the floor to- 
gether. 

He was fighting frenziedly now, bit- 
ing and tearing at my face with his fin- 
ger nails. I wasted no time. As Ham- 
ill ran over to aid, I sent home two 
solid punches to Jamieson’s chin, which 
he had become too frantic to protect. 
He went limp under me, and in a sec- 
ond Hamill had snapped handcuffs about 
his wrists. 

“See to him!” commanded Hamill, 
and ran back into the bedchamber. 
With two sweeps of his jackknife he 
cut the rope supporting the unconscious 
Marshall, lifting him and depositing him 
on the bed. I dragged in Jamieson, who 
was drifting back to cognizance of his 
surroundings. Now the mask of the 
servant was down and I saw the cold, 
wolfish cruelty of the man reflected in 
his harsh visage. 

While Hamill resuscitated Marshall 
from the effects of the drug I seated 
Jamieson in a chair facing the bed, and 
covered him with my revolver. 

Marshall sat up at last, stupid from 
the drug and want of sleep. In a few 
minutes Hamill had made the situation 
clear to him. 

‘There’s the murderer of your uncle 

and your two brothers,” he announced, 
while Jamieson cringed in his chair, 
avoiding our eyes. “I will give Mr. 
Bertram Marshall credit for being a 
genius and an artist in crime, how- 
ever.” 

“Bertram!” cried Marshall dazedly. 

“Yes, your other uncle,” Hamill! as- 
sured him. 1ad seen him 
prior to——” But Archibald Marshall 
had risen and was walking toward the 
humped figure in the che 

“You—you devil!” he cried, hesitat- 
ing as if conscious of the inadequacy 
of his epithet. “Is what he says the 
truth ?” 
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“Yes.” The monosyllable was almost 
inaudible, but instantly a change seemed 
to occur in our captive. “Oh go 


” 


i His voice choked in rage. “I 





had an excuse, but what’s the differ- 
ence. You’ve got me cold. Go ahead. 
Call the police and let’s have it over.” 

Marshall turned toward us. “And 
—and he murdererd my father, too?” 
he queried in a strained voice. 

“No, I didn’t.” It was Jamieson 
talking. “I just got the idea from him. 
When he cashed in so early from apo- 
plexy | decided to get the rest of you, 
and so I bumped off Archie, and came 
along here to hire out. The money I 
eWas after was mostly mine in the first 
place. Your father cheated me out of 
it, curse him!” 

“That’s a lie!” cried Marshall heat- 
edly, rising as if to strike his sinister 
relative. 

That second Jami Bertram Mar- 
shall acted. Leaping to hi feet, 
shielded partly by Archibald, he dashed 
for the window. Poth Hamill and I 
fired, but the bullets did not seem to 
deter him. Siowing for a mighty leap 
he dove headfirst through the glass. 

I was in time to see him attempt to 
turn in mid-air, fail, and crash down 
headfirst to the ground. When we 
reached him he was dead. His skull 
was crushed and his neck broken. 
Hamill 
he 


“Tt is just as well,” remarked 
quietly, pocketing the handcuffs he had 
removed. “Jamieson, the valet, went 
out of his mind and killed himself by a 
fall from this window. 

Apparently Marshall accepted this 
hint, for he repeated the story when the 
other servants appeared. When we 
were closeted with Hamill, however, he 
demanded explanations. 

“How was it that he was trying to 
kill me?” Marshall asked. “How did he 
do for George and Loren?” 

“And his brother Archie?” I supple- 
mented. 

Doctor Hamill seated himself. “Sim- 
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ply by taking a drugged and unconscious 
victim, tying a rope to his feet—padded, 
of course, to leave no marks on the 
ankles—and swinging him from. the 
ceiling. When the victim was oscillat- 
ing like a pendulum, all the blood in 
his body rushed to his brain. After 
an hour or two a blood vessel ruptured. 
(Juite simple, but fiendishly clever, as 
no one in the medical profession would 
suspect foul ‘play—particularly after 
others of the family had died from apo- 
plexy. 

“If I sketch out my side of it very 
briefly, perhaps you will see the whole 


thing more clearly. I make a specialty 


of searching for environment, inducive 
to crime. Next I examine the lives of 


+1 1 ; ) ‘7 r “oc _~ “+ 
the people most immediately concerned. 


If there is any unusual circumstance 
in the history, I take that into consid- 


eration. Then I attempt to prevent a 

possible crime from happening. With 
: i 

[ have managed to diagnose crimes in 

advance. Out of thirteen cases so far 

de only one mistake—and of 

at mistake J am not altogether cer- 


an accuracy exceeding ninety per cent, 





\Well, here was a fortune of over 
eight millions of dollars. One man, the 
last of his line, held that fortune. He 
had no will, as far as was known. He 


feared the death which had taken his 
brothers, father, and uncle. 
\poplexy is rare in youth. When 


three men in a family die of that dis- 





ease before they are thirty-one it looks 
suspicious. I decide l to investigate. 
‘Looking further, I discovered that 


three of four persons in the family 
ho | 1 that way had died in bed! 
That is, they had suffered their strokes 
while asleep! That insulted my medical 
nowledge; apoplexy rarely comes in 
sleep 


“No drug could bring it about. There- 
fore I had to look for mechanical means 
and an operator. I found both. Jamie- 
son, who really was Bertram Marshall, 
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was the criminal operator. After do- Decius Hamill smiled, that faint wisp 
ing away with you, Mr. Marshall, he of humor I liked so well. “If it is all 
would have returned to his home in right with Mr. Slade,” he said, “TI shall 
Oklahoma, resumed his relations there, stick to the ordinary practice up at 
and some time later come forward to Rochester, where I operated for three 
claim the fortune. By that time none years. A major operation costs a man 
who had known him as Jamieson would one-tenth of his yearly income, provided 
be about, and he would have taken care that income is not under two thousand 
to keep away from this vicinity. Oh, dollars. You know better than I what 
it was clear enough.” your yearly income amounts to. 

“Iexcept for you!” finished Marshall. “And I will give you one piece of 
“Of course, doctor, I never can tell you medical advice along with the other 
what this has meant to me. I realize, service, Mr. Marshall. Cut out all busi- 
however, that a highly trained special- ness, coffee, drugs, and late hours for 
ist like yourself deserves a tremendous six months, or you will find a nervous 
fee. What will make it right between breakdown quite as dangerous as arti- 
us?” ficial apoplexy !” 


ANOTHER MAIL ROBBERY NEAR CHICAGO 


OR the third time in four months a mail train approaching Chicago, Illinois, 

has been held the on robbed, and now the police are combing the lake 

city for an organized gang believed to be responsible for the crimes. The New 

Orleans special was the scene of the latest outrage, which netted the bandits 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

Just north of Tucker, Illinois, two men set a block signal beside the rail- 
road track to warn the engineer to decrease the speed of the train, and when 
he did so,.they climbed aboard and hid between the cars. They remained there 
until a clerk opened the door of a mail coach so that he might carry some sacks 
from one car to another. 

Straightway the robbers, wearing masks, appeared, and, covering him with 
their revolvers, forced him back into the car. Four other clerks were in the 
mail coach, and they, too, were intimidated. Standing at the door, one of the 
bandits, a revolver in each hi: ~ heid the clerks at bay while the other bound 
them with rope. Then they both turned their attention to the registered mail 
bags. They slit five of them, rifled them, and “put the letters they had extracted 
into two hand bags belonging to one of the clerks. 

The robbers were on the train more than an hour. When they were ready 
to leave, one of them pulled the air cord giving a signal to the engineer to stop 
the train, Then they prepared to drop from the train, but before going they 
gave the engineer the signal to go ahead, so that no investigation was made of 
the unusual happening for some time thereafter, 

\bout two hundred and ninety-five thousand dollars were taken in the three 
raids, and most of this amount was in currency. The first robbery was per- 
petrated by Horace Leroy Walton, who got eighty-five thousand, but was killed 
the same day in a fight with the Chicago police. One hundred and ten thousand 
dollars was the loot secured in the second theft from registered mails; this rob- 
bery took place right in the city of Chicago. 





& Herman Landon 


Author of ‘‘The Diamond Coterie,’’ etc. 


MBROSE PITKIN stood at 
the corner of Broadway and 
Forty-second Street and bit- 
terly lamented the fact that he 

was dead.. His condition was all the 
more distressing by contrast with the 
gay and resplendent life around him. 


Pleasure-seeking crowds were passing 
him on all sides. Smartly attired 
women and their masculine ‘escort’ 


were pouring into the theaters. Ex- 
pensive limousines were disgorging 
happy, chatting throngs in front of 
hotels and restaurants. A syncopated 
din burst from halls and cabarets. It 
was a joyous carnival of life and song 
and laughter. 

Only Ambrose was dead, and not 
only dead, but penniless and in tatters 
besides. 

Gloom filled his soul. Deep down 
in his heart were desires that he had 
never been able to gratify. He had 
always craved the good things of life. 
The somber and the sordid had al- 
ways been distasteful to him. Always 
a sportive little imp tugged at his heart- 
strings. is feet ached for the prim- 
rose path. Ambrose had resisted, for 
the excellent reason that he had lacked 
the wherewithal and becattse an innate 
honesty had prevented him from tak- 
ing advantage of certain opportunities 
that had come his way. 

Now it was too late, of course. Even 
though he had the best of reasons for 
believing that he was very much alive, 
the world insisted that he was dead. 


His obituary had been printed in the 
newspapers. The courts had declared 
him defunct and extinct. A man had 
gone before the judge and sworn that 
he had seen Ambrose jump off a 
steamer and drown in eleven thousand 
feet of water. Many other arguments 
had been adduced in support of the 
presumption that he was dead, and 
finally an important-looking document 
had been handed down declaring that 
the death of Ambrose Pitkin had been 
established to the satisfaction of the 
court. 

Returning to his native soil after an 
been stunned to learn of his own de- 
mise. He had gone to the public li- 
brary, and there, in the back files of 
the New York daily yewspapers, he 
had read about the legal proceedings 
that had swept his name from the scroll 
of the living. The evidence had over- 
whelmed him. It had seemed so com- 
plete and convincing that he did not 
blame the judge for declaring him dead. 
Me almost believed it himself. Of only 
one thing was he sure, and that was 
that he had not drowned in eleven thou- 
sand feet of water. 

He had consulted a prim little law 
yer in a shabby litile office, and there 
1 been told that in the eyes of 
the law he was, to all practical pur- 
poses, a dead man. To prove himself 
otherwise would require lengthy and 
complicated legal proceedings and a 
great deal of money. The lawyer took 
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no trouble to conceal his suspicion that 
something had gone wrong inside Am- 
brose’s head. 

He walked out five dollars poorer and 
tried several other lawyers, but in the 
other places he fared even worse. They 
demanded money or evidence, 
Ambrose had neither. He 
pealed to the police, but they grinned 
and advised him to “come out of it.” 
Private whom he approached 
either him or shook their 
heads in a knowing way. Tinally Am- 
brose gave up in despair and tried to 
himself to the idea that he 


either 


and ap- 


citizens 


laughed at 


recone ile 


\ dead 

One night, when his capital had 
er ' fiw a 1 cert 
Iwindied to three dollars and sixty 
cents, a pasty-faced and_ shifty-eyed 
youth approached him in a_ secluded 


corner of a squalid basement restau- 
rant, and, under cover of the table, ex- 
hibited a The youth ex- 
plained he was hungry and without a 
cent in his pocket and was therefore 
willing to sell the weapon for whatever 
Ambrose to pay. Ambrose fin- 
gered the handle and thoughtfully gazed 

Then he pulled 


from 


revolver. 


{ 


cared 
at the gleaming barrel. 
his three dollars and sixty cents 
his pocket. 

Ile failed to see the grin on the 
youth’s lips as the latter slunk away 


with the money. His mind was too 
busy with the idea that, since people 
insisted he was dead, dead he might 
as well be. He walked into the wash- 


1 


pressed the muzzle against his 

temple, drew a long breath, and pulled 

hard at the trigger. But nothing hap- 

pened. Apparently there was 

thing wrong with the mechanism. 

had neglected to that the 
1 


volver was not loaded. 


room, 


ome- 
He 


notice 
A } titel ° . 2 
Ambrose stuck the useless weapon in 


his pocket, reflecting that it was a hard 
world to live in and a hard world to 
Then he walked out to one of 
the parks, selected a bench, and slept. 


aC—ps 


leave. 


The Man Who Didn’t Exist 


II. 


Two evenings later he was standing 
at the corner of Broadway and Forty- 
called the 
universe—fegling that he 
was merely a spectator of the life going 
on about him. He had 
tion of aloofness—of being in the world 
more 
poignant sensation than the gnawing in 
the chill 
suit and 


second Street—sometimes 
hub of the 


1 
| 
l 


sensa- 


an odd 
and yet not of it. It was a far 


the pit of 
that pierce 

settled in his 
‘hed ap- 
pearance suggested 
that he move on. \mbrose moved a 
few bloc 1 and took up a 
position ied entrance of 


- } 1 \1] wac think: 
a hotel, Ml Was thin«ing, 





endeav- 


trying to jog his memory, an 


oring to call back certain details of his 
past, abeut which the lawyer had in- 
quired. Though his mind was clear, 
his memory functioned badly. There 
was a stretch of seven or eight years 
about which he could remember noth- 
ing, except that he had gone through 


them with queer noises buzzing in his 
head. 
having received a blow of 
and the blow have precipi- 
tated him into a sort of oblivion. The 
had ceased now, but those 
lank 


<now 


Lsefore that he seemed to recall 


some kind, 


queer noise 
years were only a 


° 1 
seven o¥ eight yea 
ind. He could not 
amnesia, 


| 

page in his mi | 

that he was 

and when suddenly co: 
1 


suffering from 


person or piace ¢ f the buried 1 iS 
memory would bridge the present gulf, 
Of a sudden he drew up his shoul- 


ders and pe 


that had just ! curb. 
\ liveried footman held the door open 
while a silk-hatted gentleman and a 


little creature with an exquisite 


stepped out wu 


radian 
aGlal 


jewel in her hai nder 
the canopy and entered the hotel. 
them as they passed. 


Am- 
iared a 


brose 
They typified the kind of life of which 











he had been dreaming. Then a mental 
curtain parted, and he instantly recog- 
nized his cousin Jim. Jim had not 
changed much in the seven or eight 
years since he had seen him last. He 
was a little heavier, his cheeks were a 
trifle puffier, and evidently he had pros- 
pered greatly, but otherwise he was the 
same Jim. 

It took quite a little courage to ap- 
proach the gorgeous footman, but Am- 
brose managed it somehow. 

“Does Mr. James Pitkin live at this 
hotel?” he inquired. 

The lackey looked startled. Perhaps 
it was the diction and the enunciation, 
standing out in sharp contrast to the 
shabby garb of the questioner, that 
prompted him to return an answer that 
vas almost civil. 

“No. Only dining here.” 

Ambrose thanked him and drew back. 
As yet he had not appealed to his 
cousin Jim, for he had felt that the 
effort would be useless. It was Jim 
who had sworn before the judge that 
he had seen Ambrose drown in eleven 
thousand feet of water. In fact, Jim 
seemed to have had considerable to do 
with the legal process tha had resulted 
in the extinction of Ambrose. Now he 
remembered; it came to him in a flash! 
A legacy from a distant relative had 
been at stake. It had amounted to two 
hundred thousand dollars, and Ambrose 
would have inherited half of it but for 
the fact that a dead man cannot claim 
an inheritance. In accordance with the 
terms of the will, Jim had taken the 
whole amount and invested it so 
shrewdly that to-day he was a rich man, 

The dead man sighed. But for his 





being dead, he would now, in all prob- 
ability, be wearing a silk hat like Jim’s, 
riding in a car like Jim’s, and be escort- 
ing into a fine dining room just such an 
exquisite little creature as he had seen 
by Jim’s side. He sensed there was 
an injustice somewhere, and he won- 


dered whether he had made a mistake 
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in not appealing to his cousin for assist- 
ance, It was only an instinctive feeling 
of futility that had held him back. Jim 
was a rich man, and perhaps he would 
be willing to help. 

For the next two hours he walked 
up and down the streets. All the while 
he was thinking, thinking. Several 
times he stopped and drew his dirty 
palm across his forehead. Now and 
then a new thought flashed into his 
mind with a vividness that momentarily 
dazed him. The sight of Jim seemed 
to have started a whole train of ideas 
in his mind, and with them came scat- 
tered bits of recollection that had lain 
hidden in remote niches of his mem- 
ory. He did not know why, but al- 
ready he was beginning to hold his 
head a little higher and to walk with 
a brisker and firmer tread. The am- 
nesia was lifting. 

Presently he turned into a drug 
store and looked up an address in the 
telephone directory. Then he walked 
again, but no longer aimlessly. He 
swung into Fifth Avenue and proceeded 
due north until he reached the sixties. 
Then, carefully scanning the house 
numbers, he walked more slowly until 
he came to a stately residence with a 
marble colonnade in front. Most of the 
house was dark, and he guessed that 
Jim had not yet returned, so he crossed 
the Avenue and sat down on one of the 
benches along the stone wall of the 
park. Presently a glaring headlight 
swept the street and a car stopped di- 
rectly in front of Jim’s house. After 
waiting ten -minutes longer, Ambrose 
crossed over and rang the bell. / 

The portly manservant who came to 
the door, eyed him insolently when he 
gave his name, and announced that he 
wished to see Mr. James Pitkin. Evi- 
dently he thought the sorry-looking 
caller was perpetrating a crude jest. 
Ambrose insisted so firmly, however, 
that the man was finally persuaded to 
announce him, and a few minutes later, 











The Man Who Didn’t Exist 


to his own surprise almost as much 
as the servant’s, he found himself in a 
luxuriously appointed library. 

Before him, with hands in trousers 
pockets and with a cigar stuck at a 
jaunty angle between his teeth, stood 
is co Jim looked at him long 
searchingy, and as he looked 
weak jaw began to sag 
took a downward slant. 


he - . } . 
lor flickered at 


his cousin. 
his 
and the cigar 

1 


A grayish pal- 
ross his face. But his 

confusion was only momentary. 
“So you call yourself Ambrose Pit- 
kin, eh? I once had a cousin by that 
That’ { thought I would 


une. That 
ou over and see What you Nha 


1 
5S Why 


ie we 


os What is it, my man?’ 
Though he felt that his ragged attire 
was sadly out of place in the midst of 


lawgnificence, Ambrose looked his 
ight in the eye. 





Don’t you remember me, Jim?” 
Jim’s lips curled superciliously. He 
rocked on his heels and shook his head. 
Yet Ambrose knew that his cousin had 
re nized him. The flash of pallor 
and tl igging of the jaw had proved 

much, 
“I’m Ambrose,” he said. “I think 


you know me, Jim. We used to play 
when we were kid 
1 


stood on opposite sides of the 


together 

L 

MOUSCS 
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street, somewhere out in the 


about the same 





to work 
1a wholesale hardware house and 
in a bank. Then my health gave 
and I went West. That was about ten 
I finally drifted up toward 
Alaska. One day an accident 


pened. Something struck me on the 


years ago. 


lee . 
lay 


of what 


I don’t remember much 
occurred after that, but it’s coming back 
to me now bit by bit. Surely, Jim, you 
haven’t forgotter i 

‘My memory is fairly good,” Jim 
asserted sarcastically. “It seems you’ve 
gone to some trouble finding out thing 
about my cousin Ambrose. I don’t 
know what your game is, my man, but 
it won’t work. Ambrose has been dead 
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; 
a long time. The trouble with him 
was all work and no play. Nerves 
broke down completey. I was always 
fond of Ambrose, and when the doctor 


said a sea 





trip mignat Go hi 


borrowed a pri a \ i irollla riend 
of mine d took him cruising on the 
Atlanti One day, in a fit of insanity, 
he jumped overboard. I saw him jump, 
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of my ever showing up again, and so 
you invented that story about my 
drowning in eleven thousand feet of 
water. You have managed it all very 
cleverly, Jim, but you are not going to 
get away with it. Just now I asked 
you for only a small part of my share. 
Now,” and Ambrose drew himself up 
a little, “I demand all of it—every 
cent.” 

“Demand?” Jim chuckled as_ if 
hugely amused, “That’s a strong word. 
But amateurish bluffs like that don’t 
go with me. Why, even if your silly 
story were true and you were really 
the man you say you are, you couldn't 
do a thing. The courts have declared 
you dead. You have no legal exist- 
ence. You're a nobody. LEven if you 
could afford to fight me, where’s your 
evidence ?” 

The defeated man’s eyes fell to the 
rich rug at his feet. He looked as if 
Jim’s words had impressed him deeply. 
Finally he gave a despairing shrug. | 

“T guess you’re right, Jim. I have 
no money, no evidence, and no legal 
existence. I’m a nobody, as you say. 
I guess it’s no use.” He turned away 
with the air of a broken, beaten man, 
but there was a smoldering fire in his 
eyes that Jim failed to see. 

“Here!” Jim drew an obese wallet 
from his pocket, took out a thick wad 
of bills, and selected a five. “I like 
to help a fellow out when he is down 
on his luck. Take this and get a meal 
and a bed. And here’s a piece of ad- 
vice. Next time you try a stunt like 
this you had better cook up a better 
story than the one you tried to work 
off on me.” 

Ambrose’s fingers closed around the 
bill. Almost before he knew it the 
portly manservant had ushered him out 
of the library and to the door. Again 
he was out on the streets, but now he 
walked with a purpose through the dark 
blocks, while the night wind snapped 
at his clothing and drove cold shivers 
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through his body. Broken snatches of 
speech fell from his twitching lips. 

‘“Dead—a nobody—no legal exist- 
ence.” 

Of a sudden he stopped. Before 
him was an imposing structure with 
a marble front and tall windows crossed 
with iron bars. He gazed _ reminis- 
cently at the inscription above the door, 
Visions of enormous stacks of money 
flashed before his eyes. With his own 
fingers Ambrose had handled the huge 
bundles of bank notes which he now 
saw in imagination. It often had 
amused him to speculate what he could 
accomplish with a small portion of the 
wealth that had daily passed through 
his hands. He stroked his forehead. 
Now his mind was on the track of the 
big idea, his plan formulated. 

Very slowly his lips twisted into a 
smile and his hand moved to the hip 
pocket in which reposed the useless re- 
volver he had bought with his three dol- 
lars and sixty cents. 


Il. 


It was not quite ten the following 
morning when a ragged and gaunt- 
faced individual walked into the luxuri- 
ous Offices of James Pitkin in the Mon- 
olith Building. Despite his wretched 
attire, there was a determined gleam 
in his eyes, and he looked as though 
a bath, a clean shave, and a satisfying 
breakfast had given him a new slant 
on life. Ignoring the startled gaze of 
the very blond young lady seated at 


a desk in the antereom, he strode- 


boldly into the main office, and, brush- 
ing aside a red-faced office boy and 
a dyspeptic-looking clerk, marched 
straight to a door marked “Private.” 

In a moment he was inside. He 
slammed the door and shot the bolt. 
Then, with right hand clutching a bulg- 
ing object in his coat pocket, he ad- 
vanced on the man seated behind the 
spacious mahogany desk. 
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“Don’t move, Jim!” he crisply 
warned. “And don’t make a sound, 
You needn’t reach for any push but- 
tons, either. My finger is on the trig- 
ger, and I’m ready to shoot.” 

James Pitkin looked up. [lis piggy 
eyes widened into a stare. Lis lips 
moved and his Adam’s apple bulged 
as if he were swallowing a lump 
consternation. A touch of palloi 
downward from the wrink! 
eyes. 


*You—again! 


Cc. 
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Jim’ 
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he said, making a great effort to speak 


bin eee 
got the nerv 


in level tones. “I guess you’re not par- 

ticularly fond of the electric chair.” 
Ambrose smiled in a baffling way. 
“You're forgetting Jim. 
Last night you told me I was a dead 
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my identity, but it would take a long 
time and cost a lot of money. This 
is a quicker and shorter way. If I’m 
arrested, the first thing the police will 
do is to take my finger prints. All I 
have to do to prove that you committed 
perjury is to ask them to compare the 
prints with the ones on file at the 
Knickerbocker National. I] think you 
get my meaning, Jim. You can’t have 
me arrested without convicting yourself 
of perjury. Anyhow, you would be 
a dead man before you could get the 
police department on the telephone.” 

Jim drew out a handkerclnef and 
mopped his forehead. Though he saw 
he was cornered, he seemed unwilling 
to surrender. 

“If you kill me, you'll die,” he de- 
clared hoarsely. Vhat good is it go- 
ing to do you to convict me of per- 
jury when you are headed for the elec- 
tric chair?” 

“I might as well die as to be —_ I 
am,” declared Ambrose, looking down 
at his tattered clothing. “An 1 I would 
get a lot of satisfaction out of it. I 
might as well ates that I haven’t much 
use for you, Jim, and the knowledge 
that you would go to prison for a long 
term of years would be quite a con- 
solation. So you had better make up 
your mind quick, Jim. Take your 
choice.” 

A crushed look came over Jim’s face. 
The terror in his eyes and the ‘tokel 
ing of the muscles around his mouth 
told that he was in acute distres 

“How much did you say?” he in- 
quired weakly, reaching for a check 
book. 

“My full share, one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, plus interest at six pet 





cent. I am letting you off easy at that. 
My hundred thousand has been mak- 
ing a lot of money for you.’ 

“T'll give you fifty 
groaned Jim. 

“All or nothing,” declared Ambrose 
with an ominous flourish of the re- 
volver. “And a check won’t do, Jim. 
You will telephone your bank to send 
their messenger over with the amount 
in one-thousand-dollar_ bills.” 

Jim looked at the weapon, then at 
the determined face behind it, and 
finally he seized the extension telephone 
on his desk and shakily called a num- 
ber. A brief conversation ensued. 

‘This is much pleasanter than a law- 
suit,” observed Ambrose as Jim hung 
up the receiver. “The beauty of it is 
that you don’t dare have me arrested 
as [ walk out, much as you would like 
to do so. You have no desire to go 
to jail for perjury.” 

The door opened, admitting a stal- 
wart person carrying a_ black bag. 
Irom the latter he removed a number 
of bills of large denomination. ‘These 
he placed before James Pitkin, waited 
until the latter had filled in a check for 
the amount, and walked out of the pri- 
vate office. Reluctantly, as if to part 
with so much money gave him acute 
Jim handed the bills over to 
Ambrose, who counted them carefully. 

\ few minutes later Ambrose Pit- 
kin was inspecting the window display 
of a Fifth Avenue clothing store. His 
eyes sparkled and his face was wreathed 
in smiles. He was humming a little 
tune snd telling himself that even be- 
ing dead had its compensation, but re- 
membering was even more remunera- 


thousand,” 


anguish, 


tive. 
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PIN STOLEN 
ORTY-SIX years 


ago a Vz iluable stick pin bearing 


YEARS AGO IS RECOVERED 


his name was stolen from 


the late Wilbur Eliason, of Chestertown, Maryland, while he was a student 
at an Eastern college. 
in Kansas City, 


Missouri, 


It was found recently in the possession of a man arrested 
for another crime. 
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Mr. Bleeker’s own understanding. He ‘Very gi arsen drew a pad 
took himself more seriously than any- ward hin “Suppose we get the 
body else could possibly have taken him. 

It amused Larsen now to behold the 
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them for the present. I am not sure 
that my errand is entirely well con- 
sidered. The—er—the matter on which 
I desire to consult you is partly an 
affair of public concern, but my direct 
motive is—er—personal; you may not 
feel it incumbent on you to proceed with 
it—in which case I should naturally 
prefer to leave the names in the case 
unspoken. You understand my aitti- 
tude?” 

“Perfectly.” Larsen waved his hand. 
“Please go on.” 

“T have a young friend to whom I 
am deeply attached—extraordinarily 
attached, I may say—a young man so 
different in his attitude toward—er— 
toward the serious aspects of life from 
the majority of the flippant, frivolous 
younger generation that I have con- 
tracted for him a warmer friendliness 
than it is my custom to entertain to- 
ward those not of my immediate family 
circle. I feel toward this young man, 
in short, as I might toward a son, if 
Providence had seen fit to- bless me with 
one. You follow me, Mr. Larsen?” 

“Quite.” Larsen already knew the 
name of Mr. Bleeker’s protégé. There 
was only one person whom this descrip- 
tion fitted, and it stirred the detective’s 
sense of humor to reflect on | 


how radi- 
cally Mr. Bleeker’s opinion of young 
Phil Corcoran differed from that of 
the young gentleman’s other acquaint- 
ances. 

That friendship had given rise to 
more than one covert smile among those 
who were aware of it. Alfred Bleeker, 
intensely persuaded of his own impor- 
tance, strutting and posturing for the 
edification of his neighbors, so fearful 
of damaging his speckless repute that 
he dared not pay a visit to Olaf Lar- 
sen, chief of Pittland’s detective bu- 
reau, except by stealth, had befriended 
a rather different type of man in Philip 
Corcoran. 

Corcoran, superficially clever, born to 
a place in the best local social strati- 


fications, carefully educated to orna- 
ment a position of dignified do-nothing- 
ness, had inherited a choice collection 
of worthless securities and very little 
else. Since then he had lived as effort- 
lessly as @ver, without any visible means 
of support. Members of the two or 
three clubs he frequented could have 
told—and some of them did tell—one 
source of revenue of which he made 
fair use. He played an excellent hand 
of bridge and a better than excellent 
variety of poker. Occasionally, too, 
some friend tipped him off to a quick 
turn in stocks. He had a room at the 
Squash Club, but he usually dined at 
one of the prosperous boards where 
he was welcome for his name's sake 
as well as for his agility and industry 
as a dancing gentleman. 

Larsen, who made it his business to 
know all he could about his fellow citi- 
zens, was fairly well aware of how Phil 
Corcoran had solved the problem of liv- 
ing like the butterfly and dressing like 
the lily of the fields without toiling or 
spinning more than these. 

Such a man was hardly probable as 
an intimate of the stiffest, stateliest, 
most priggish citizen of Pittland. It 
was hardly conceivable that he cared 
two straws for Alfred Bleeker person- 
ally. That he took pains to cultivate 
the latter’s friendliness was, Larsen felt 
sure, another proof of his native sagac- 
ity. A millionaire, even when he holds 
as tightly to his million as Alfred 
Bleeker was reputed to cling to his, is 
a useful acquaintance for a young gen- 
tleman of expensive tastes and empty 
pockets. So thought all Pittland, grin- 
ning behind Mr. Bleeker’s portly back 
at his fondness for the dark-gray sheep. 
So thought Olaf Larsen. 

Concerning Bleeker’s weakness for 
Corcoran’s society, Larsen accounted 
for it easily enough. The older man, 
with his depressing formality of aspect 
and manner, had slowly discovered that 
the existence of a shining light is a lone- 
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some affair; had gradually waked to a 
realization of his friendlessness. Hav- 
ing spent his life industriously keeping 
his neighbors at arms’ length, he now 
experienced a human weakness for be- 
ing liked as a friend and comrade. And 
young Corcoran was clever enough to 
detect and play upon this weakness. 

He was a constant visitor at the big, 
ugly house on Graywood Hill—built in 
the first flush of Alfred Bleeker’s suc- 
cess, and manifesting all the intricate 
horrors of the late Victorian period, 
when ugliness was almost a religion 
among architects, decorators, and fur- 
nishers. He was a persistent member 
of the group in the Lleeker box at the 
theater; he spent a month or more of 
every sttmmer in the huge, gloomy, 
pompous palace Bleeker had built on 
the lake shore. He served as courier, 
escort, and errand boy for the second 
Mrs. Bleeker as industriously as he cul- 
tivated her husband’s amiability. In 
short, Larsen told himself, young Phil 
Corcoran was a very clever young man, 
with an exceedingly perceptive eye 
turned toward the main chance. 

All of these reflections prepared Olaf 
Larsen to be rather cynical concerning 
the present interview. Whatever it was 
about Phil Corcoran which impelled his 
benefactor to consult Larsen in his be- 
half, Larsen was disposed to be skepti- 
cal, at the least. 

“This young man,” continued 
Bleeker, after an impressive pause, dur- 
ing which he mani waxed 
end of his mustache—a favorite and 


his—“‘this 





ulated the 





imposing gesture of 


man, sir, is in some grave trouble.” 


young 
Larsen managed not to grin. It 
would be highly surprising if Phil Cor- 
coran succeeded in reaching thirty with- 
out trouble of nearly every description. 
His life invited it eagerly. 

“J may go further, sir, 
I believe him to be 
—perhaps even danger 


Larsen nodded soberly. 


and say that 
in serious danger 
of his life.” 

“You have 
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He has 


reasons for that, of course? 
confided in you?” 

‘“Not—er—directly or intentionally, 
no. I have formed my conclusion by 
observation mainly. He is worried, sir; 
depressed at times quite evidently, al- 
though he makes a brave effort to con- 
ceal the fact. No one could be gayer 
than he apparently, but when he fancies 
he is not observed his face changes ex- 
pression; a look of settled melancholy 
comes over it. It is unmistakable to 
one accustomed to reading thought ac- 
curately by the expressions.” 

Larsen barely checked the grin this 
time. This fussy old fellow, strutting 
in to whisper a mighty secret and con- 
fessing that Phil Corcoran looked wor- 
ried! It would be queer if Corcoran 
didn’t!) When a man lives by his rather 
indolent wits he is fortunate indeed if 
he escapes with a good many bad hours. 

“That is only the beginning, of 
course. It is what drew my attention 
originally. I should not have ventured 
to bring the affair to you without more 
definite evidence, however my 
private opinions might have been.” 

Larsen’s interest stirred. Bleeker’s 
artifici: 
manner had more natural, 


strong 


voice was less il now, and his 


human con- 





cern. The detective was almost touched 
by this token of his friendliness for the 
graceless young scamp who was spong- 
ing on him, abusing his good nature 
for what profit could be made of it. 
However insincere Corcoran’s end of 
the friendship might be, Bleeker’s was 
unquestionably genuine and deep. Lar- 


sen liked the man better. 

“Ten days ago, exactly, I had my first 
came upon it by 
Not 
motives would I 


direct confirmation. I 
accident, I beg of you to believe. 
even for the best of 
permit myself to trespass on the privacy 
of a guest. It was wholly uninten- 
tional. This man of whom I 
speak had dined with us that evening, 
and was playing double dummy with 
my wife in the library while I attended 


v no 
young 
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to some necessary business matters in 
my smaller study in the west wing. 
Our house telephones are operated on 
the extension principle. There is no 
switchboard, but all incoming calls ring 
at the instrument in the butler’s pantry. 
The extensions, of which there are six 
in different parts of the house, are 
called from that point, bt 
central direct from any of these. That 
is clear?” 

“Quite. You inadvertently cut in on 


Bas > ne ner? “1 ecatare o°° 
this young mans conversation: 





ut one calls 


<3 I rang off at once, but 
some words reached me unavoidably. 


A woman’s voice, evidently in anger, 


. Fit 
Precisely. 


said: ‘You're just begging for a bullet, 
and you'll get it one of these days.’ 
And Cor—im) 
say, answered: ‘You may tell your 
friends that I’m quite prepared f 
that.” I rang off then naturally.” 
Larsen suppressed the annoyance he 
felt. The solemn old idiot! With the 


¥ a 1 ~ Lee ° 
lor the taking, to 


young friend, I should 


key to the riddle hi: 
sacrifice the chance for some archaic 


1] n ] 


+s ] . aevuari ll: ] 
Still, he conceded unwillingly, 
i 


scruple! 


there was something rather fine in 


Bleeker’s unwavering fidelity to his 
pompous code, 

“That was a step forward. I spoke 
afterward with my wife, and learned 
that our friend had been called to the 
telephone during their game and had 
returned looking rather worried, but 
had refused to say why—to admit that 
he was worried, in fact. This, I should 
add, has been his attitude with me 
throughout. 
is anything to cause him t 
concern. This, of course, is merely his 
friendliness. He knows that I would 


He denies flatly that there 


he lightest 


be alarmed and distressed on his ac- 
count, and he desires tp spare me.” 

“No doubt. But you have had more 
confirmatory evidence since?” 


“Ves.” Bleeker bowed. ‘Twice. 


Last Wednesday, when my friend and 


I were smoking, the library extension 
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rang. I answered, and misunderstood 
the butler, who asked for—for my 
friend. The voice at the other end was 
a man’s this time. And before I real- 
ized my mistake I heard another plain 
threat. ‘You've got mighty little time 
left,, he said. ‘If you don’t square 
yourself before—you know when—you 
won't get a chance to talk then. He'll 
come heeled and start shooting on 
sight.’ [I think I have quoted the words 
correctly. I broke in, then, and in- 


peaker that he was in error, 








formed the 

and gave the receiver to my friend. He 

answered in monosyllibles only, but I 

could see that he was gravely moved, 

I asked him blunth 
' : 


on, to taxe me into his 


y, when he had rung 
confidence. But 
1e passed the matter off with a dis- 
ngenuous levity, and told me it was 
an affair concerning some friend who 
wanted revenge for a loss at cards. I 
regret to say, in passing, that my friend 
is addicted to the vice of gambling, in 

Larsen nodded. “Well, it’s in my 
line, Mr. Bleeker. It’s just as much 


my job to prevent a crime as to punish 
one, and from what you say there scems 
to be some likelihood that a crime’s 


contemplated here. So you needn’t hes- 


itate any longer to call Corcoran by 
name. I’ve guessed, anyway, as you 
see. Is there any other evidence?” 


“Yes. This aftetnoon Corcoran re- 
ceived a ; 
dressed to my house at the shore; he 
has been spending the week-ends with 
us there quite frequently. He seemed 


Pe ] lex Ar + - 
special-d 11very FCLUGT ad- 


very much put out by what he read, 
} { yerr n- y 34 = i ae ; 
but as usual passsd it oft lightly enough 


when I mentioned it. He tore the let- 
ter quite small, and threw the pieces 
into the fire. One of them dropped on 
dead ash, however, and later on I—I 
was shameless enough to rescue and 
read it. I have it here.” 

He produced a_ small, _ irregular- 
shaped scrap of note paper and prof- 
fered it. Larsen read: 

















Last warning. If for a whole 
skin. 

The handwriting was obviously dis- 
guised, in the crude fashion with which 
most unskilled criminals seek to con- 
ceal their identity. Larsen guessed that 
it was feminine, but he was far from 
feeling sure of this. The paper was 
commonplace, cheap stuff, Larsen ob- 


you care 


served. 
“You didn’t happen to see the post- 
mark ?” 
“No” 
“And 
thing ?” 


“He denies that there is 


Corcoran won't tell you any- 
anything to 
That is kindly meant, of course 

P , 
own 
a woman 


Larsen had his 


A scrape involvin; 
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“Of course.” 
opinion. 
vas hardly the sort of thing Phil Cor- 
coran would care to tell a benefactor 
of Alfred strictly puritanical 
views. Whatever his design in culti- 


Bleeker’s 


vating Bleeker’s regard, he would pro- 
tect it by concealing the circumstances 
of this affair as long as possible. Once 
Bleeker discovered that Corcoran was 
a lute as | en knew him to be, 
I even his liking for the young fel- 
ould suffice to keep his doors open 
t m, Alfred Bleeker, spectacularly 


model citizen in his own 


others’ estimate, could hardly 

( itenance some forms of profligacy 
t ich, if rumor didn’t lie outrage- 
ously, his young protégé was strongly 
itt d 
allacied, 

hat complicates things, however, 
he added. “If he won't tell you, he 

} ] ’ ] it] -%? 
pr ly won't tell us, either 


“Oh, I beg of you, Larsen! You 
nder 

tly. He would instantly gues 

had informed 

very properly resent my 

It would put 


an accidentally received confidence. I 


no circumstances approach 


him Ire Ss 
you, and would 
interference. 
me in the light of violating 


must insist-—— 


“Just as you please. We'll look into 
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it and let you know as soon as we learn 
anything.” 
“Thanks. 
pense 4 
Larsen shook his head. That ges- 
ture toward the inner pocket did not 
in the least him. Alfred 
Bleeker would never have come to him 
if he had not been urged by his native 
economy. A municipal detective would 
not charge for his services. A private 
agency would money. He knew 
that if he accepted the offer implied 
in Bleeker’s tone and gesture 
would be an instant protest. 
“It’s a taxpayer's atfair, Mr. Bleeker,” 


And if there is any ex- 





dec e} ve 


cost 


there 


crime is 
and we're paid for 
it, whether we succeed or 
Alfred Bleeker rose, hi 

more upon 


he explained. Preventing 


part of our trade 


° not.” 


dignity once 


] 1 try "1 + 
him like an extra garment, 
] 


his short, thick body thrown back to 


balance the weight of his semispherical 
which, when he wa 
seemed to carry with hing of the 
conscious pride with wh 
drummer sup] 
Olaf 
his g 


stomach, Iked, he 
som 
ich a bass 
orts his ished instru- 
ment. Larsen, 
usher 


thought 


standing aside to 


1est out, had the whimsical 


that all Mr. Bleeker needed 


to make the resem 


1 
vance compict Was 


a silver-braid uniform, a beaver shako, 
and a padded drumstick. 

“You l » hear from you as 
soon a [ ‘ 


possible, of course 
“Yes, Mr. 


will let n 
ble Ike agg 
The important little 


} 


1 . . . 
the doorway, his co 


man paused in 


intenance betraying 


a new and disturl 

“And—er—as unobtrusively as possi- 
ble, ented. “A 
in my position—the most trivial affair 
de- 


ing reflection, 


too,” he ul plen man 


causes comment—one has so many 


” 


tractors, you apprehend—— 
“Perfectly, Mr. Bleeker. 
sen wore 
stone idol. 
a shining target.” 
Mr. Bleeker departed on the wings 
of this compliment, his self-satisfaction 


” Olaf Lar- 
expression of a 
“Slander, like death, loves 


the facial 
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manifestly restored. Olaf Larsen, left 
to himself, indulged in the explosion 
of laughter which had been imminent 
for the last ten minutes. Then he grew 
sober. There was in him, below his 
Norse reserve, a vein of very simple 
human sentiment, and he was touched, 
in spite of his amusement, by the gen- 
uine solicitude which had driven A\l- 
fred Bleeker, against all his preferences 
and pretensions, to traflic with the po- 
lice. 

It wasn’t altogether funny, thought 






g 
Larsen. There was something pathetic 
in the spectacle of this strutting, self- 
important lithe man, res 


ak Sans 
spected by 
everybody, envied and admired 


and flat- 
practically unloved, so alene, 
| 


ered, but 
in the mit 


grandeurs, that he could conceive of a 


t of his carefully preserved 


paternal fondness for such an unprom- 
ising candidate as Phil Corcoran. 
“ar 14 


not such a stuffed 
Aye 


Larsen informed 


"1 ———_ 
fhe old boy 


shirt as I thought, 


himsel:. “fle’s got blood in him, after 
all. It must have hurt him like sin 
to pocket his precious dignity and sneak 


in to sce me. He really likes that sweet 
little pet of his.’ 

4 h traw 7 hicl 
at tie asn tray, In Woicn 
ted the very 


arsen, him- 


He glanced 
e 

frugal stub of his cigar. | 
self a connoisseur in tobacco, lifted the 
gold band from the tray. He whistled. 

“Corona!” Then he grinned. “Now 
did somebody give him that, or did he 
actualiy pay for it? Dy all I ever heard, 
it must have been a giit.”’ 

He lighted one of his own thin pane- 
telas and leaned back 
ing for the telephone. While he waited 
for his number he smiled again. 

“Poor old guy! I guess we'll have 
to try and save his pet white rat for 
him if we can. But if it was only Phil 


in his chair, reach- 


Corcoran himself I’d be inclined to let 
the lady do her worst. He never would 
be missed—he never would be missed!” 

And when Charlotte Gray’s voice 
came to him “over the wires he was 
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humming a sanguinary refrain which 
seemed peculiarly appropriate to the 
case of young Mr. Philip Corcoran, 


CHAPTER II. 
MATTERS OF RECORD. 


VERY little investigation, through 

Silvio Farone, whose soft Italian 
diplomacy had recommended him long 
before for missions requiring tact and 
finesse rather than major force, suf- 
ficed to convince Olaf Larsen that Mr. 
Bleeker’s anxiety was solidly founded 


+ 


on fact—on a number of facts, it de- 
veloped. Philip Corcoran’s career had 
been contrived without toil or spinning 
on his own part, bu 
ber of people in Pittland who had not 
escaped so lightly. And Silvia larone, 
slipping unobtrusively from one lead 


t there were a num- 


to another, found-a large catalogue of 
circumstances which lent substantial 
Bleeker’s fear 


o begin with, the affair 


color tO Alfred 
T] ° ware ; 
here Ww 
of Montalbo, arone’s compatriot, who, 


I 1 been hopefully 


hree years before, had 


} hse 2." eae CE hanw tralneswt 
embarking ona ca OL fine tailoring, 





with slender capital, much skill, and 
many hopes, including one which con- 
cerned a ceriain matrimonial enterprise 
very close to Montalbo’s Latin heart. 
From this unfortunate, interviewed in 
the doorway of the workroom where 
he now labored as a cutter for Monsieur 
Ziegenbaum, once his dearest rival in 
trade, farone gleaned a tale of trickery 
which brought a dangerous glimmef 
into the teller’s eye, and encouraged him 
to brandish his shears in very much 
the approved manner of the stiletto. 
“He ordered four suits the day I 
opened,” said Montalbo, “One dinner 
suit, a morning coat, golluf knicker- 
bockers, and a business suit. I knew 
he was—well, club member and gay 
gentleman. 1| thought he would be great 
advertisement. I made him special 
price; he promise to say my name to 
his friends. Ah, the——” and Farone 

















waited for a fluent expression of Mr. 
Corcoran’s character, pedigree, and 
chances of paradise to subside. 

“Never paid, I suppose?” 
wagged his head. Montalbo’s 
soared to a throbbing tenor. 

“Never paid! I snap my fingers if 
that wasall. No! Twice, while I make 
the clothes he come in, look around, so 
say: ‘Aw—er—Montalbo, I’ve 
come out without any cash. Just give 
me ten and put fifteen on the bill.’ Like 
that. And J, great imbecile, believe 
him and give him the money. Then 
he take the four suit—those four bee- 
utiful suit I make him—and three days 
after I see them in Rosalsky’s second- 
hand store!” 

More Latin profanity interrupted 
him. He described his enraged efforts 
to collect, finally by a suit at law, in 
which Corcoran offered as defense the 
plea that the clothes were not as rep- 
resented, the cloth cheap and shoddy, 
the workmanship execrable. Montalbo 
secured a judgment, was 
obliged to pay his own lawyer, and dis- 
covered that Corcoran’s story of the 
botched job had spread fast and far. 
The exclusive hich he had 
haped to cater would have none of him; 
the costly fabrics he had bought for 
stock were out of reach of any 
class; rent, in the good location he had 
selected, promptly ate up his narrow 

pital, and he found himself back in 
the wage-slave class, forsaken by the 
mercenary Rosita and the laughingstock 


Farone 
voice 


—and 


worthless 


trade to w 


poorer 








of his acquaintances, 

“But I make him pay,” he went on, 
“T make him pay 
in money or in his pig’s blood!” 

l‘arone him un- 
diplomatic threats and passed on to the 
other names on the lengthy list he had 
copied out of the big ledger in the 
county clerk’s office, where judgments 
are recorded for the benefit of those 
who care to search. The trail led him 
through a tiresomely familiar round of 


Waving the shears, 


cautioned against 
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repetitions. Young Mr. Corcoran, it 
seemed, not only lived and dressed very 
largely at the expense of his fellow 
men, but he apparently had the gift 
of maintaining an uninjured credit 
among those who had not suffered. 
He dealt, by preference, with such peo- 
ple as Montalbo, small, struggling mer- 
chants and tradesmen, flattered by the 
patronage of so distinguished an aris- 
tocrat, eager to serve him, patient over 
his deferred payments, afraid to press 
their claims until every other possibil- 
ity of reimbursement had been ex- 
hausted. It not a pretty tale, as 
Farone reported it to Olaf Larsen. 

“That’s all so far,” said Silvio. “But 
I’ve got an idea there’s more dangerous 
stuff underneath. This Corcoran bird 
is a beautiful piece of work in a par- 
lor, they tell me. And he don’t always 
pick out a skirt without a brother or 
father. Mostly it’s that kind, though. 
Still, I’m on a live tip, and I’ll know 
more to-night.” 

“You’ve told me enough right now 
to make me hate my job,” said Larsen. 
“But you might as well dig up the rest 
of it.” 

He dropped in at Walter Enfield’s 
law office on his lunch. As 
usual, when he ventured to visit the 
headquarters of The Justice Syndicate, 
he used the private doorway leading 
into the little where Charlotte 
Gray had her desk and files. 
between these 


was 


way to 


1 
roon) 


The curious alliance 
three, which Charlotte Gray had dubbed 


The Justice Syndicate, half 
half in earnest, was already an estab- 
lished institution, and its effects had 
been noticeable in more than one of 
Pittland’s criminal classics, but the rea- 
sons for keeping its existence a close 
secret were as potent as ever. Neither 
the law nor its opponents would have 
looked with favor on a working part- 
nership between the head of Pittland’s 
detective bureau and one of its success- 
ful criminal lawyers. And yet, as the 


in jest and 
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three members were agreed, The Jus- 
tice Syndicate not only justified its be- 
ing, but amply earned its name. 

It was Larsen’s invention mainly, 
based on his experience with criminal 
law as administered in the Norway of 
his fathers-—a process utterly foreign 
to the American and English system of 
trial by jury. Larsen, as a sound hu- 
manitarian and an enthusiastic crimi- 





nologist, believed that however splendid 
- jury system might be in theory, its 
in practice was exceedingly 


Id injustice in a grave propor- 


os 


operation 
apt to yi 
tion of its ca 

He pointed out the fact that criminal 
law as administered here became, nearly 


always, a battle of wits between two 


lawyers, one for the defense and one 
for tl Stat kind of uperch in 
which the s mn and necessary aim 
ot doin 1ustice » ewuilt or innocence 


was too easily neglected for the mere 





gaime’s sake. Ife declared that neither 
counsel cared very much for the un- 
derlying objective of establishis ! 
truth, that eacl ht to “‘win his case” 
regardless of its righteousness, 

Few lawys uld take issue with 
him. It is, according to general belie 


the business of the prosecutor to con- 
vict every suspect he finds indicted for 
crime. It is the business of the de- 
fender to gain the acquittal of his client 
in every 

This, said Larsen, meant that that 
prisoner Was innocent whose pocket- 
book outmatched the State’s appropri- 
ation and whose counsel could outwit 
the State’s attorney; that he was guilty 
who could not hire a better Jawver than 
the one who prosecuted him, or who 
could not afford to spend enough to 
prepare his evidence and secure his wit- 
nesses. 

Hence, when circumstances brought 
him into touch with young Walter En- 
field, just beginning the practice of 
criminal law, and Charlotte Gray, ex- 
school-teacher, but then a volunteer and 


‘ ; 
case he undertakes. 
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amateur investigator in accord with En. 
field, he brought about the offensive and 
defensive alliance later known as The 
Justice Syndicate, with the object of 
combining the forces of defense and 
prosecution in an honest attempt to es- 
tablish the truth in each case on which 
they worked, 

Their method of ope eration was sim- 
plicity itself. Privately they exchanged 
information quite hones tly. If, for in- 
stance, having accepted a criminal’s re-° 
tainer, [-nfie Jd discovered that the man 
ty, he offered him his choice 
of a plea to that effect or of finding 
another counsel. If he knew in advance 
that the suspect was guilty, he refused 








So it was that The Syndicate pro- 
vided [enfield with the soundest of all 
legal systems: the steadfast determina- 
to take no cases which did not 
seem just, and to try no cases which 
Mutation profited 


peedily and substantially. 


ought to be lost. His rey 


On the other hand, when Enfield had 
a x 4 lich he believed deserved an 
Ter an tal, nd he \ 5S ¢ liged tO f ce 


a trial on the evidence, Larsen gave 
him free access to the evidence for the 
State, holding that the State was— 
ght to be—more interested in ac- 
quitting a guiltless prisoner than in con- 
victing ten guilty one 

But such an arrangement, utterly op- 
posed to the practice, if not the prin- 
ciple, of American criminal law, must 
necessarily remain a 
sen, as a rule, saw his allies only when 


secret, and Lar- 


privacy was assured. 

To-day, as he came into Charlotte 
Gray’s little office, he found her study- 
ing a file and wearing an expression 
which he recognized as the advance sig- 
nal of battle. The members of The 
Syndicate did 1 lways agree, natu- 
rally. There had get times when Lar- 
sen persisted in believing one of En- 
field’s clients guilty, in the face of vio- 
lent argument on the part of the de- 

















fenders; there were times when all 
three held stubbornly to divergent 
views. And usually, on such occasions, 
Charlotte Gray’s position proved to be 
the nearest to the fact. Her instinct, 
her habit of ignoring facts and dealing 
with convictions, had an uncanny way 
of hitting somewhere near the head 
of the nail. 

“Well, Olaf, we had no business to 
let that Rackham boy go to Stillburn,” 
she declared. “I always knew he wasn’t 
naturally a crook.” 

Larsen Jaughed. ‘Considering that 
he pleaded guilty to having embezzled 
eight thousand dollars of his firm’s 
money, I don’t see your point. Embez- 
zlers always consider themselves merely 
honest borrowers, overtaken by unde- 
They never admit 

But this fellow 


served misfortune. 
that they’re thieves. 
vasn’t like the rest. He took the eight 
thousand in a lump and must have 
alted it down somewhere. He wouldn’t 

where, and he wouldn’t return it. 
No wonder he got a stiff sentence in 
spite of his plea.” 


‘No wonder!’ 





She spoke hotly, as 

always did when her anger turned 
toward the masculine idea of logic. “TI 
said then that we weren’t getting the 
truth about that case, and now I’m sure 


Of ie" 

Lov Larsen was only mildly in- 
terested 

Phe youngster was engaged, you 
remember—a stenographer in the same 


oftice. Pale, thin girl—Amy Weldon— 


looked as if she’d vever had quite 
enough to eat. Stood by him all the 
way through, and ever since, too. 


Spends her money, every time she saves 


ral wn 


enough, to go and beg the gov- 
pardon him. Always down 
at Stillburn on vi That 
” 


ernor to 
iting days. 
sort. 

Larsen nodded. “That’s usual, too. 
Weak men generally attract women like 
that. Law of nature to choose oppo- 


ttae 79 
Sites. 
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“Maybe. I’m not interested in the 
law of nature half as much as the law 
of this State just at present. We've 
got the wrong man in jail for that little 
job, and there’s no way we can put the 
right one there. It’s enough to make 
one swear—this blind, stupid, clumsy 
thing we all sit and revere!” 

“You interest me strangely,” jest- 
ingly commented Larsen. He enjoyed 
Charlotte’s rages enormously and loved 
to force her deeper into them. 

“T’ll do more than that before I’ve 
finished. This girl, Amy Weldon, has 
just left me. She’s got the truth out 
of young Rackham at last. He refused 
to tell her what he’d done with the 
money, you know. Well, he’s told her 
now. And if you’re not as angry as I 
am when you've heard the story, I'll 
have you expelled from The Syndicate 
for unfitness to belong to anything con- 
nected with justice, Olaf. I’m serious.” 

“Go on. I’m listening eagerly.” He 
was still unimpressed. 

“He took the money, just as was 
charged. He knew it was wrong, and 
when they caught him he pleaded guilty 
and took his medicine without whining. 
That’s all straight 

“Then I don’t see the cause for all 
the excitement,” said Lat “That 
seems to be fairly definite, doesn’t it?” 

“Oh, don’t joke, Olaf. There’s such 

i there? The 
law recognizes it, even. You certainly 
ought to. This boy stole that money 
because he believed he’d do a greater 
wrong by not stealing it. He was a 
fool, of course, but he was an honest, 
well-meaning, splendid sort of fool at 
that. He had a friend—an older man, 
a much more sophisticated fellow, who 
had a great deal of influence with him. 
\ kind of blind hero worship appar- 
ently. This friend came to him in great 
trouble, with a about being on 
the point of losing his share in a mining 
concern from which he received his 
only income, all for want of eight thou- 


1. 99 


enough. 


7 eo 
a thing as moiive, isnt 


story 
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sand dollars to meet a loan he had nego- 
tiated on the stock. The loan, he 
claimed, had passed into the control 
of people who wanted to freeze him 
out, and they were about to succeed. 
He made a good story of it, no doubt. 
And he made young Rackham believe 
that he could 

three days, if Kackham got one for 
him.” 


“i 


repay a loan in two or 


retty thin stuff, Charlotte. I’m 
surprised that you--— 

“T dont believe it. Vve just proved 
it! It’s all true. He was so wren 
up in his friend’s beha 
the money, knowing that he 


g 
hide the shortage more than a we 

He gave it—every penny of it—to his 
friend. And when they 9p him he 
kept his mouth shut, because he knew 


that if he tall ed he’d mak > nay worse 


than ever for Corcoran—— 


“Corcoran? Phil Corcoran?” Laz 
sen sat up with a jerk. “Was ie——” 
“Surprised? [’m not; I’ve heard 
things about that sweet young soul——” 


“No. I’m convinced—now. Go on. 


This Rackham boy held his tongue to 


keep Corcoran out of it, knowing that 
it would look like complicity-——” 


“Yes, Corcoran had a ¢ 
nation for not paying up before the 
trial. Ile’s had a good explanation 
right along, I gather. If it hadn’t been 
for this girl, Amy Weldon, he'd prob- 
ably have gotten away with it till 
doomsday. But she put one and one 
together, till she queseed the truth 
Then she looked it"up. And she found 


id own some mining 





that Corcoran di 
stock—an equity in it, i 
that there was a loan of eight thousand 
against it, and that the loa an had been 
called. That was all true enough. But 
he paid off the loan, and that’s all. He’s 
not listed tockholder now. The 
stock book shows that he sold the shares 
the very day he redeemed them. He 
got a bit over seven thousand for them 
They'd gone down, you see, which was 





why the bank called the loan. I don’t — 
know why they hadn’t closed Corcoran ~ 
out before he got to Rackham. Prob- 
ably he soft-soaped the bank, too.” 
Larsen looked very sober. “If that’s 
ke things pretty 


Sa ee te 
histicated young 


all straight we can ma 
lively for our soy 


friend, I should say.” 





“How? We can’t prove it. He's 
be en canny enough no 
: of writing. dead communi- 
all along. 


to give Rack- 











We've got nothing but ham’s bare 
d \nd P ! in’s a 
household pet now of that strutting old 
turkey gobbler, Alfred Bleeker. He 
laughed \my when she spoke to 
him the last 1 Told her to go as 
far as she liked and see what it got her.” 
“‘Tle never would be missed,’” 
quoted Larsen, quite soberly this time 
“I think that we can do several things, 
Charlotte. [Tor one, I’m going to the 
distric ttorney with this, and if I 
KNOW e'll pee governot tn 
u If s girl and see yd n tell 
. straig! IR kh im‘Il g com- 
mutation or a mn i promise 
that 
She laughe I Fine! He ’s due to be 
iroled a week from Thursday. We're 
pretty | vith our pardons.” 


‘Well, even so, we can talk to the 
bonding company which had to make 


good, | think they'll be interested. 
RR es Mera, eee a a eee ee 
And they have a Way of neating tne 
ground under anybody they don’t like, 
those peopl [ shouldn’t wonder if 
they had our bright young friend danc- 
ing quite nicely before they finished 
with him.” ; 


“T’ve thought of that. But what good 
will it do Rackham—and Amy Wel- 
don? Three good years gone out of 
| -and all the rest of their 
ives spoiled! What she’s afraid of— 
and what I’m afraid of—is something 
else. Do you know what she wanted 


me to do? You'd never guess.” 














I’m not guessing just 


“I won’t try. 
I'll see this thing through--——’ 
wanted Walter to find some 
way of keeping them from paroling 
Rackham till can be per- 


get out of reach. She’ 


now. 
“She 


Corcoran 
suaded to S 
afraid——” 

“By Jove! 
Funny, too, when I——” Ile 
himself in time to check the words. 
He had no right or need to tell Char- 
lotte about old Alfred 
“She thinks 

“She knows! 
up till he’s half a beast 
to the fact that the whole thing wz 
a Way of getting a 
lars of extra 


I hadn’t thought of that! 


caught 


poor Bleeker, 


” 





That boy’s been caged 
awake 
s just 


thousand dol- 


-and he’ 


few 
spending money. He 
doesn’t believe there’s any chance of 
getting back on his 
care what happens to him. 


feet. He.doesn’t 
He's just 
living to get Corcoran at the wrong end 
of a gun. Amy Weldon know 

“T’ve been looking up Mr. P. Cor- 
record lately, and it’s too 
“But this is the 


coran’s ‘ not 
sweet,” said Larsen. 
climax. Whew!” 

“Amy says he’s frightened that Cor- 
may die before he gets out,” 
Charlotte continued. “I’d put 
ran, barehanded, into Harry 
ham’s cell, if I were running things.” 

“Well, this isn’t getting anywhere. 
Have Walter take the girl's deposition 
in regular d T’ll 
ing company myself. And one of ts 
had better see young Rackham when 
they spring him at Stillburn. He'll see 
reason, all right, if we don’t let 
starve and brood. That’s what does it. 

“Perhaps. We'll have 
way—unless 
away or in jail before then.” 

“Gad, I hadn’t thought of it like that, 
but I shouldn’t wonder if I could make 
him move. That's funny, too. It all 
fits in beautifully with what I’ve got 
to keep under cover for the present. 
Tell you some time. It’s funny, and 
not altogether funny, either.” 

4C—ps 


coran 
Corco- 


Rack- 


form, an see the bond- 


him 
” 
to try it, any- 


you can get Corcoran 
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Usually the speech would have fil- 
liped her ready curiosity, but to-day it 
slipped by unremarked. She nodded 
inattentively as Larsen went out. 

He was not surprised by Silvio Fa- 
rone’s supplementary report later in the 
day. Phil Corcoran began to look like 
what insurance would de- 
scribe as an extraordinarily poor risk. 
There were three names mentioned in 
Farone’s chronicle, any one of which 
seemed entirely eligible for the office of 
executioner in Mr. Corcoran’s case. He 
had not always conducted his affairs 
with complete discretion. 

“A lad in his line had ought to look 
’em up first,” said the oracular Silvio, 
“an’ make sure they ain’t got no able- 
bodied relations. This bird listens 
mighty like a sudden finish to me. An’ 
if you ast me, chief, I’d just’s soon 
leave somebody else go after the boy 
that bumps him off. There’s times 
when a gunplay calls fer three rousin’ 
cheers an’ a medal.” 

In which sentiment Olaf Larsen, on 
his way to set in motion the processes 
of getting Phil Corcoran out of reach, 
cordially concurred. He found himself 
regretting the necessity of intervening 
to prolong an existence without which 
he wag entirely assured the world 
would be appreciably improved. But 
his common sense informed him that 
if Harry Rackham, or poor Montalbo, 
or any of Farone’s other possibilities 
should undertake that reform the situa- 
tion would only be aggravated. The 
law is—well, Olaf Larsen entertained 
his private doubts of the venerable in- 
stitution, in spite of—perhaps because 
of—his long service in its behalf. 

He found himself in Alfred Bleeker’s 
gloomily magnificent library presently, 
while a manservant scarcely less august 
than Bleeker himself departed in search 
of his master. The room interested 
Larsen as queerly expressive of its 
owner. There was in everything the 


companies 


“same slight everstateliness which made 








Bleeker pathetically ridiculous to the 
penetrating eye, a note of pretense of 
an elaborate surface concealing a hol- 
low-sounding sham so assiduously that 
it deceived itself. The furniture was 
massive and deep!y carven, but Larsen’s 
critical inspection needed only a glance 
to know that it was a rather indifferent 
counterfeit of the solid, old stuff it pre- 
tended to be. fronted 
with glass, held the kind of literature 
he had expected —long rows of uniform 
editions of ponderous authors—books 
which made Larsen think of the irrev- 
erent young cub who reviewed a history 
written by a professor who had op 
pressed him at college with the tren- 
chant line: “This book weighs eight 
pounds.” 

He chuckled as he inspected them, 
trying to imagine Mr. Alfred Bleeker 
solemnly reading his way through them 
as a duty to himself. His chuckle fairly 
shook him when he looked more closely 
and discovered that row after row was 
composed of a strip of tooled leather, 
tacked on a hidden board—no more 
than a counterfeit of the backs of the 
volumes! Alfred Bleeker to the life! 
He craved the appearance of a book 
lover, but he could not endure the price. 
This represented the compromise bh: 
tween those warring desires, 

Larsen glanced at the taboret which 
held humidor, cigarettes, and ash trays. 
These seemed to be genuine hammered 
silver. ike the rest, they were 


The bookcases, 


o 
1 
if 


But, like 
imitation—a thin wash of electroplating 
on a brass base. Ile opened the humi- 
dor, half prepared to find it stocked 
with the cheapest cigar procurable. To 
his surprise it revealed a tempting row 
of the aureate perfectos which had 
stirred his speculations before. 

Evidently Bleeker conceded himselt 
true luxury in this one respect. Some- 
how the circumstance lifted him in Lar- 
sen’s regard. At least he knew and 
smoked a sound cigar without coun- 
ing the cost. 
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sut the electrical cigar lighter which 
stood on the taboret brought back the 
smile. Bleeker migh smoke a costly 
perfecto, but his instinct compelled him 


to save the waste of matches. Larsen 
examined the device with casual in- 
terest, remembering suddenly — that 


Bleeker’s business concerned such arti- 
cles as this—he had made his money 
from the manufacture of eleciro-ther- 
mal apparatus in the early days of the 
industry. Probably this lighter had 
cost him nothing. That explained its 
presence here, then. If he had had to 
buy it, he might have clung to the ex- 
travagance of the matchbox, after all. 

Presently Bleeker strutted in, with 
a slight vocal noise, as of an orator 
about to soar, He nearly always drew 
attention by this preliminary signal of 
clearing his throat audibly. Larsen 
nodded gravely, settling at once to the 
serious business in hand, 

“T thought I’d better come at once,” 
“We've made investiga- 
tions to-day, and they incline me to 
think that your friend is in very real 
danger as long as he stays in Pittland. 
In fact, I am here to suggest that you 
use your influence to persuade him to 
take a short trip—for his health—say, 
Africa, or South America, for a year 
or two.” 

Mr. folded 
looked very grave. 

“Do you mean to say that the police 
confess themselves unable to protect a 
law-abiding citizen in—in the home of 
—in my home?” 

“Tt’s hardly an official admission, sir. 


he announced. 


his hands and 


ee, ae 
Bleeker 


It’s my personal opinion. We do our 
best, of course. But you seemed to 
be deeply attached to young Corcoran. 


[f I felt toward him as you do [| should * 
by all means counsel him to get away 
from Pittland and stay away—indefi- 
nitely.” 

“But that is equivalent to a confes- 
sion, sir! If you mean to imply that 
there is an enemy who seems sufficiently 














dangerous to warrant that advice on 
your part, why don’t you arrest the 
man at oncer 

“We have no power to arrest a man 
because we happen to believe he may 
commit a erime. At least we're 
supposed to have. Lut it’s n 
tion of that in this 


say this to you, knowing how you feel 


” 


Surely —— 


not 
t a ques- 
case. i’m sorry to 
toward Corcoran, but we’ve discovered 
too many people who consider them- 
selves wronged by him to take any pre- 
We 
and put 
keep the peace, but 
ven or eight. And 
1 


ventive steps such as 
might arrest one man perhaps, 
him under bonds to 
we can’t do it with se 
I might add that if the fear of the elec- 
tric chair doesn’t restrain a man from 
murder, the fear of losing a little money 
certainly won't.” 

Bleeker seemed to see the force of 
this. He considered it for several min- 
utes. Then he nodded. 

“You make it sound as if the boy had 


rou suggest 
you suggest. 


1 7 % ‘ ‘ - 
—had behaved badly to a number of 





rather evil course | 
know that this is not the case. I am 
sure he’s been guilt) 
possibly the usual 
but not actually re 
one learns to expect 
prived of proper environment 
fluence. I assume that you speak 
advisedly—in earnest——— 

“Very much so. I can’t 
Warning too emphatic. He’s really in 
more kinds of danger than a man can 
y face. I don’t recall a case in 
which there have been so many strong 
indications of trouble ahead from so 
many different sources.” He shook his 
head. “Why, Mr. if anything 
should happen to him, we'd have a 
I hard time choosing among the 
who have th 


-living people. Of 








rensible—which 
from youth de- 





and in- 
But 


” 


1 
make my 


safely 


7 lear 
Hieeixer, 





e motive, at least, 


per yple 
and perhaps the means and the oppor- 
tunity.” 

“You shock me, Larsen. 


I had no 


I shall urge him to go 


I might even contrive 


idea of this. 
abroad. H’m! 
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to—to send him. I could invent a busi- 
ness errand. I shall see what I can do 
—at once.” ‘ 

Larsen commended the idea, and 
presently departed under the escort of 
the impressive footman. In the hall 
he passed a woman entering as he left. 
He guessed that she was Mrs. Bleeker, 
and his eye photographed her as she 
moved by, scarcely glancing in his direc- 
tion. 

She was considerably younger than 
her husband, he thought; certainly not 
past the middie thirties, and with a cold, 
clear beauty he found repellent rather 
than She carried herself 
splendidly, and her fur and hat and 
wrap told him that she thoroughly un- 
derstood the art and science of dress. 
It occurred to him suddenly, as he went 
down the brownstone that she 
might easily be a factor in the trouble- 
some equation before him. 

To do him justice, he put the thought 
out of his mind almost before it entered, 
{ven his brief glimpse of Carol Bleeker 
told him enter- 
tain any theory involving sentiment or 


attractive. 


steps, 
i 


that it was absurd to 


emotion on her part. Not twenty Phil 
Corcorans could have shaken that 
frozen reserve he had felt as well as 


seen in Alfred Bleeker’s second wife. 
CHAPTER Ii. 
BAD, 


\ ALTER ENFIELD, his face lined 

by the all but perpetual pain he 
suffered from his crippled leg, smiled 
patiently at Charlotte Gray’s fervor of 
exasperation. Close as the two were, 
the differences between them always 
amused Larsen—the girl vividly healthy 
and alive, eager and keen and surren- 
dered without a struggle to governance 
of intuition and emotion, Enfield with 
his translucent skin, his sufferer’s pal- 
lor, his slow, reasoned speech, his com- 
plete reliance on intellect and precedent 
and law. They made a queerly mis- 


GOOD, AND WORSE. 
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mated partnership, these three, and yet, 
as their accomplishments had demon- 
strated, they could work together to 
excellent purpose, supplementing each 
other rather than negativing. 

“I’m getting pretty well fed up with 
your precious old laws, Walter,” said 
Charlotte heatedly. “Here we've got a 
straight out-and-out case of being ac- 
cessory before and after the fact to em- 
bezzlement, and you sit there and say 
there’s nothing to be done about it!” 

Enfield shrugged and looked whimsi- 
cally across at Larsen. “I’m not the 
district attorney, Charlotte. He says he 
can’t even put the case up to the grand 
jury. That's what stops us. The bond- 
ing company may bring a civil action 
against Corcoran; if they want the sat- 
isfaction of a judgment they can’t ex- 
pect to collect. I guess that’s all.” 

“Well, then, you’d better tie young 
Rackham up when he gets out of Still- 
burn to-morrow,” said the girl. “If 
he thinks Corcoran’s going to get out 
of this scot-free, he'll see that he 
doesn’t. He’s had time to think.” 

“I’m going down myself, with Miss 
Weldon,” said Enfield. “You know 
that. I’m going to have a talk with 
the boy on the way back. I’m able to 
offer him a good job, to hold out the 
promise of a pardon, restored citizen- 
ship, and all that. And then there’s 
the girl. She’s willing to marry him 





at once. That ought to help. He'll lis- 
ten to reason. Don’t worry.” 
The Chinese servant who looked 


after Olaf Larsen’s bachelor quarters 
appeared in the doorway. 

“Mist? Co’co’an,” he announced. 
Larsen came to his feet with a jerk. 

“Will you walk into my parlor!” he 
exclaimed. ‘Maybe this means a way 
out, after all. If I can persuade him 
to run for it “ 

He gestured toward the doors of his 
little dining room. Enfield and the girl 
obeyed silently. The Justice Syndicate 
never advertised itself. 
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Larsen was alone when Corcoran 
lounged in. In spite of his dislike, the 
detective could not help admitting and 
admiring the man’s ease. Corcoran 
looked exactly like a young gentleman 
of wealth and leisure, completely con- 
tented with life and himself. He was 
good to look at, Larsen conceded; he 
knew how to dress; he carried himself 
with an easy self-certainty which had 
its effect even on Larsen. 

“What's all this rot about my run- 
ning off, Larsen?” he demanded with- 
out a prefatory greeting. “Mr. Bleek- 
er’s been at me to skip over to Africa 
for my skin’s sake. I gather that you 
advised it. Why?” 

Larsen shook his head. “If you don’t 
know without my telling you it’s hardly 
probable that you'll give much weight 
to anything I might say. But if I were 
in your shoes I’d make them carry me 
as far away from Pittland as they 
could. And I'd do it quickly. Before 
to-morrow.” 

“Why to-morrow?’ Corcoran pro- 
duced a flat leather cigar case and 
helped himself. Then, with a casual 
condescension, he proffered it to Lar- 
sen. The detective began a negative 
headshake, thought better of it, and ac- 
cepted. It occurred to him that he 
might as well confirm or dispose of a 
certain random idea concerning those 
cigars. 

They were the same luxurious per- 
fectos which he had- seen in Bleeker’s 
humidor. He repressed a grin. Young 
Corcoran was very much at home out 
there evidently. Alfred Bleeker must 
have bought those cigars with a separate 
pang for every penny they cost him. 

“Simply because to-morrow there'll 
be a man here with a beautiful reason 
for blowing your head off. And if he 
doesn’t do it, I know of at least five 
others who think they ought to. This 
town’s unhealthy for you. I should 
think you’d know it.” 


“You mean young Rackham?” Cor- 

















coran grinned faintly. “Why, he hasn’t 
a shadow of excuse for being sore at 
me. Wanted me io invest some money 
for him. Did it and lost it. Then it 
turned out he’d stolen it. Beastly busi- 
ness for me if it had come out. No 
consideration for me whatever, that fel- 
Served him jolly well right to be 
convicted.” 

“That’s your opinion. He ha 
one. And as long as he 


does—well, if I 


low. 


- lif 
> a dit- 


feels 


lerent 
1 
as he 


r\14 
you—-—_ 


were } 
“But you’re not, you see. And I wish 
you'd quit frightening poor old Liceker. 
The old 
can’t sleep for fear 
punctured all over the 


boy’s devoted to me, and he 
I'm going to be 


shop. Chere’s 
nothing in this idea of yours—not a 
thing in the world. Rackham knows I 
played fair with him. He’s kept still 
about it all along. If he felt injured 
he’d have talked, wouldn’t he?” 

“T can only repeat that you're run- 
ning a risk I shouldn’t care 
Larsen. “It’s your 


to face,” 
said affair, of 
course——” 

“Exactly. That's what I’ve been tell- 
ing you all along, you see. I want you 
to realize that it’s my affair and keep 
your hands out of it. You've 
end of bother as it is. 
er’s so cut up about it that 
want to—well, that’s some more of my 
private business, but you’ve spoiled a 
cheerful little plan he had for me by 
butting in.” 

“You must suit yourself. After all, 
you’re the one who would suffer.” 


] 
made no 
1 2] 1- 
IatCCK= 


) . ] 
Poor old 


1 ] *t 


ne Goesn 


“Of course I appreciate your interest 


and all that sort of thing. Mighty good 
of you to take so much trouble on my 
e ” 
account—— 
Larsen’s anger lifted above his self- 
control, “Don’t bother to thank me. 


I'll tell you plainly that if it were only 
your side of the affair I had to con- 
sider I’d be tempted to lend young 
Rackham my own gun. I’ve looked you 


up, Corcoran. You're just inside the 
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law so far, but you’ve stepped on the 
line once or twice. And so far as I 
know you’ve got one friend on earth— 

lfred Bleeker. That’s one more than 
you're entitled to.” 

“Thanks.” Corcoran smiled pleas- 
antly. “Refreshing frankness, what? 
Then why are you so eager to keep me 
on the wing, eh?” 

“Because I’d hate to have to send 
a better man to the chair for rubbing 





you out,” said Larsen. “There you 
have it.” 
“H’m! Rather thin, that. Ye-es. 


Too thin. There’s something else in 
the wind. I suppose it’s nothing to do 
with a chance I’ve got to turn a neat 
penny by staying here, eh? 1 fancy you 
don’t even know that I’d lose a pot of 
money by running off just now? No? 
Of course not! Well, Mr. Larsen, I’ve 
learned what I wanted to know. And 
if it’s any pleasure to you, take it from 
me that I’m not leaving. Your friends 
will have to worry along without that 
pleasant little profit. Tell ’em so for 
me.” 

He rose, and slouched languidly out 
without farewells. watched 
him go, conscious of a helpless wrath 
quite his own. He en- 
joyed the relief of a blow on his own 
account. had contrived to 
insult him so thoroughly during the 


Larsen 
would have 


Corcoran 


brief interview that his anger was 
wholly personal. but the other man 
had made one serious blunder. In his 


certainty that Larsen had some ulterior 
motive for getting him out of the way 
he had given the detective his first ink- 
ling of the reason which kept Corcoran 
in town. 

Corcoran was hoping to make some 
money by staying, which he would lose 
by going away. That was clear enough. 
Larsen made a mental note to look into 
this in the morning. Ile pushed back 
the sliding doors, and his allies rejoined 


him. The conversation had been audi- 
ble to them both. The girl burst out: 
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“Oh, didn’t you ache to kill him your- 
self, Olaf? I did!” 

“What's he up to? That’s the main 
question.” Enfield frowned. “He’s got 
his fingers near more of somebody’s 
money. But whose?” 

“Why, that’s plain enough, isn’t it? 
He’s playing Bleeker this time. There’s 
nobody else in Pittland who would trust 
him with a dime. It must be Bleeker.” 

“If that’s the case, I can get him 
away quick enough.” Larsen laughed. 
“T'll see Bleeker to-morrow, and if it’s 
his pocket Corcoran’s aiming to pick, 
the job’s as good as done. Poor Bleeker 
doesn’t think any more of a hundred 
dollars than of his heart, lungs, and 
eyes!” 

“And he gets off absolutely free, 
then?” Charlotte’es eyes hardened. 
“He doesn’t suffer a minute’s trouble 
for what he’s done!” 

“What of it? We're interested in 
seeing that nobody else suffers any more 
on his account. The rest doesn’t mat- 
ter.” 

She seemed to see the force of this. 
They separated. Larsen, recalling the 
studied offense of Corcoran’s word and 
tone and manner, lay awake longer than 
usual, seeking some devious method of 
returning the compliment in the guise 
of a little unvarnished justice. 

In the afternoon next day he met 
Harry Rackham in Enfield’s office. 
Stillburn had left its marks deep on 
the young fellow in spite of the modern 
idea of letting a prisoner’s hair grow 
for the month preceding his release, of 
allowing extra exercise to remove some 
of the prison pallor. He slouched a 
little; his eyes moved restlessly in a 
motionless face. \Vhen he spoke it was 
in a rasping whisper, issuing from a 
corner of his mouth without visible 
movement of his lips. But he startled 
Larsen by his attitude. 

“Amy misunderstood me down 
there,” he said. “I’m going to square 
things with Corcoran, of course. But 


I’m not fool enough to risk going back 


there again on his account. Three 
years is all I want, thanks. I meant 
that I’d get the money back, and some 
thing extra, and maybe worry him some 
while I was getting it. I’m going to do 
that. I see how to do it, I think. But 
that’s all.” 

“That's sensible,” said Larsen heart- 
ily. “But it’d be more sensible to let 
him alone. He’s a pretty shifty article.” 

“IT know that. I’ve paid something 
to find it out. But he’s got one weak 
spot. He’s in love with himself. He can’t 
believe that there’s anybody on earth 
who wouldn’t come when he whistled. 
And that’s where I’m going to hit him.” 
Rackham laughed. “I’m going to hunt 
him up and tell him I know he meant 
well by me, that [ don’t blame him a bit, 
that I hope he’ll be friends as if noth- 
ing had happened. He’ll fall for that. 
And before I’m done with him things 
are going to turn right around. I’ve 
got it all framed up.” 

“Nothing illegal? Remember you're 
only paroled id 

“Think I’m apt to forget it? No, 
sir; this will be absolutely level. Only 
I shouldn’t wonder if Corcoran got into 
Stillburn before he finished with it 
I’m hoping it'll work out that way.” 

“Better let him go,” said Larsen 
again. ‘‘You’ve regained your liberty, 
and you've got a fine girl to work for, 
and pretty soon we'll fix up a sort of 
pardon for you, too, Revenge is all 
right, but it generally costs more than 
it’s worth,” 

“Tt’s not that. Only, if that fellow 
stays where he is he'll keep on doing to 
other people what he’s done to me. I’m 
thinking of some other kid like me, 
falling for his line of talk the way I 
did. And I want to stop that, if I 
can. You needn’t worry. I’ve learned 
my own lesson. The law’s going to 
work for me after this,” 

Amy Weldon, to Larsen’s disturbed 
surprise, agreed with him. She was a 
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No 





with 
Her 
of her 


quiet and repressed, 


queer girl, 
an effect of high inner pressures. 
+1 


face told something of the story 
labors in Rackham’s inter- 


three years’ 
est, but there was still beauty 
behind the thin pallor of he: 

“T feel that way, too, Mr, 
Harry and I’ve had our bad times >; and 
learned our lessons. We 


of a kind 


Larse is 


feel as if we 


owed it to other people to keep this 
man from doing it all over again to 
somebody else. We've got to do that 


to feel content with our own happiness.” 
“When are you going to be mar- 
ried?” Larsen did not debate the 
issue. He was shrewd enough to guess 
that if they had each other to think 
about the matter of punishing Corcoran 


would seem les 

“To-morrow.” The girl flushed 
deeply, and Larsen saw that she was 
prettier than he had thought. 

“That's fine. 1 long 
for your honeymoon. T ; 

“That’s all arranged, awk to Mr. 
Enfield.” Rackham’s eyes brightened 
suddenly. ‘You people have certainly 
been white to us. If we can 
I t 


urgent, 


time 


” 


Take a goo 
h 





ever get 
” 


bacK at you-——— 

When you’re ready to go to work 
let me know,” said “and I'll 
tell you how you can pay back my part 
of it with interest.” 

He shook hands and went out, well 
content. Once those two were married 
the necessity of justice on 
Phil Corcoran would be far less 


Larsen 


retributive 


Inlp )T- 


tant than the matter of paying the rent 
and buying a rug for the dining roon 
on the installment plan. There was 


nothing He dined 


¢ to worry about there. 
and had settled hin for a 
comfortable evening with his books 
is telephone interrupted him. 
[ wonder if you could come to my 
house at once, Mr. Larsen. An idea 
has occurred to me which I should like 
to discuss with you.” 

He recognized Alfred Bleeker’s pom- 
pous speech. It came to him suddenly 


y 
~4 
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that here was an excellent chance of 
discovering whether or not Charlotte 
Gray’s guess as to the identity of Cor- 
coran’s next victim correct. 

“Vl come right up,” he 

‘he 
him with 
him into the stiff eption room 
opposite from the library doors. A mo- 
ment later he returned and piloted him 
importantly to a small fitted up 
as an office, with golden-oak desk and 
chairs, and letter files sinall type- 
writer on an oak Alfred 
Bleeker did not rise to greet him. He 
had his office manner now, and. he ges- 
tured toward one of the chairs very 
much as if Larsen were a salesman, 
admitted on sufferance and not entitled 


Was 
promised, 

admitted 
and led 


magnihcent footman 


Vr 1 - it} 7 
guarded reco2gniion 


little rec 


room 


and a 


tal 
pedestal, 


to courtesies. 
“T’ve spoken to 
ridicules t! 


Phil,” he said. “He 

the idea of danger and insists 
on staying. He says he can’t afford 
to go at present. He has some business 
in view which 


requires his presence 
here. I have been thinking that pos- 
sibly that business might be adjusted. 
[f your inve ave shown what 
it is a 
“We haven’t any line on 
But we might find out. I 
couldn’t be any sort of 
could it?” 
Bleeker 
ing direct t 
chance, now that I think of 


stigations h 





that as yet. 

suppose it 

a deal with you, 

meditated. ‘There is noth- 
: 


between us 


may be involved in a proj 
considering. There is a_ real-estate 
transaction pending—several men have 


secured tion on the old £! 
and have 
which 
or twice Phil 
of the matter. j 
the vendors have offered him a com- 
mission in case I buy. They would as- 
sume that he had some influence with 
me. It may be that.” 

“Well, if you feel so strongly about 
it, as you seemed to the other day, it 


an Oj ton farm, 
offered it to me at a figure 

rather tempted me. Once 
knowledge 


It is t possible that 


1 
nas 


yed a 


has betra 
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might be a good idea to close the deal 
and let him take his profits and go. 
He’s certainly not safe here, although 
one of the dangers we thought the most 
threatening has been settled for the 
present. ‘There are plenty of others 
which might come to a head at any min- 
ute, though.” 

“T’ll speak to him about it this eve- 
ning,” ‘*He’s in the house 
now—dined with us. I’m really con- 
cerned about him. Lovable as he is, 
I’m afraid been very foolish in 
the past—very foolish indeed.” 

“You might call it that,” said Lar- 
sen dryly. “He has the curse of good 
looks. It’s hard for a man like that 
to walk a chalk line.” He still shrank 
from hurting the older man needlessly 
by expressing his opinion of Corcoran’s 
brand of ‘‘folly.” Alfred Bleeker really 
loved the youngster very much as he 
might have loved a son, thought Lar- 
sen. It would be impossible to per- 
suade him that Corcoran was a pretty 
rogue; it would only give him pain to 
listen to such a statement. The kindly 
part, the diplomatic course, too, was 
to use his solicitude to accomplish the 
purpose. 





said Llééker. 


a 
nes 


“Yes. He’s a remarkably handsome 
fellow, isn’t he?” Bleeker brightened 
at once. “It was that, I think, which 


drew me to him in the first place. He 
—he reminds me very much of myself 
—when | was his age.” 

Larsen bit back a grin. Bleeker’s 
colossal vanity cropped out in such 
naive self-revelations as this. It plainly 
did not occur to him that he had com- 
plimented himself in the statement. 
Looking at his swollen, pursy little fig- 
ure and his exotic mustaches, Larsen 
thought that the resemblance probably 
confined itself to the fact that he had 
as many arms and legs and eyes and 
ears as Corcoran. There was very little 
else in common. 

There was a sound at the door. Lar- 
sen turned in time to see it open, and 
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recognized, against the dimness of the 
hall, the stately figure of Bleeker’s wife, 
She was in coldly formal evening dress, 
her fine, slender body enveloped in pale 
blue silk, innocent of the foaming and 
frilling effects which the mode of the 
moment imposed on women, 
Standing there, she made him think sud- 
denly of a statuette he had seen in Rus- 
sla—cast in ice by some trick he had 
never understood—ice not quite trans- 


most 


parent. 
“Oh, I didn't 


gaged,” she said. 


know you were en- 
Iler voice was like 


her beauty—cold, remote. “It was 
nothing of consequence.” 
She stepped back, but Bleeker 


stopped her with an absurdly cavalier- 
like flourish, 

“One moment, Carol. I beg to pre 
sent Mr. Olaf Larsen, Mrs, Bleeker.” 

She bowed almost imperceptibly; 
Larsen mumbied something. 

“Mr. Larsen is in charge of the mu- 
nicipal detective bureau,” said Bleeker 
importantly. “He has been very oblig- 
ing in helping me to protect Phil from 
some people who seem to be bent on 
annoying him.” 

Larsen saw, but could not fathom, 
the change in her at the words. Her 
eyes seemed to widen and darken for 
an instant. He fancied that there was, 
below the frozen surface, a brief flow 
of something warm and human. But 
the look faded almost before he had 
seen it. She seemed to recede again. 

“I’m sure that’s very good of him, 
Alfred.” Again she bowed slightly to- 
ward Larsen and turned. She closed 
the door softly. The two men faced 
each other, a_ slight constraint upon 
them both. 

“T wished to reassure Mrs. Bleeker, 
Larsen.” Bleeker seemed to feel an 
explanation necessary to account for 
the introduction. “She does not wholly 
share my attachment for Phil, but she 
has shared my concern for him, on my 
account more than on his, I fear.” 























Larsen nodded. He was again pos- 
sessed by the conviction that this 
woman played a larger part in the puz- 
zling little drama he was witnessing 
than the circumstances seemed to indi- 
from this possibility 


cate. And apart 
she interested him—a woman more 
completely immune to emotion than 


other he had seen. 
there a 


any Was she ice 
clear through, or wa woman 
below the harsh, repelling beauty of that 
brilliant surface? 

“Well, sit down again, Larsen. If 
you're in no hurry——” 

Larsen, his speculations interrupted, 
was in the act of lowering himself into 
his chair when something stiffened him 
in the awkward posture—his brain was 
stunned by the dull, flat roar which 
echoed through the hallway. His ear 
identified the sound instantly: so, when 
pent in by stout walls and muffled by 
heaving hangings, the spiteful report of 
a firearm is flattened and prolonged. 

He found himself ri > along the 
passage, aware of confusion 
him, of Bleeker’s clumsy, pounding 
behind. As he came out upon 
the main hall he saw Mrs. Bleeker 
emerge from a doorway, her self-con- 
trol as faultless as ever. The sight of 
him. He stopped 


before 


teps 


calm shamed 
hort. 

“What’s happened ? 
“Some one has shot 


her 


We heard ——” 
Mr. Corcoran,” 
he announced, her voice as even as if 
she had commented on the weather. 
‘’m afraid your protective measures 
weren't very effective, Mr. Carson.” 

It was a false note, Larsen thought. 
If she had not intentionally mispro- 
nounced his name, he might have gone 
on, merely marveling at her self-mas- 
tery. As it was, he thrust past her 
into the library beyond with a nascent 
distrust of her already in his brain. 
The scene photographed itself on his 
memory in one flashing, inclusive 
glance. 

‘hil Corcoran had fallen 


forward, 
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upsetting the smoking taboret in his 
fall, so that his limp body sprawled over 
it, his hands outflung as if groping for 
the scattered silver fittings, the fat, 
gold-banded cigars which lay strewn 
about the rug from the open humidor, 
Larsen had no pity for the man; in- 
deed a savage, elemental approval of 
the deed lifted in him for a little space. 
Then, submerged in the detective, the 
mere man Olat Larsen bent 
to his trade again, his sympathies and 
animosities suspended, his wits alert for 
to the new question before 


ubsided. 


the answer 
A moment's examinaton told him 
that Phil Corcoran was dead. The bul- 
let had struck him, with that uncanny 
discrimination which blows and bullets 
sometimes show, square in the mouth, 
Larsen spared a thought for the fine 
appropriateness of this—a crude, poetic 
justice in the mere location of the 
wound, Corcoran had lived by those 
tever, lying lips. Death had found 
‘ough them at the last. 
lle straightened, a little impressed 
by a sudden realization that Phil Cor- 
coran would not be beautiful in death, 
There was justice in that, too. 
But he thrust the irrelevant fancies 
from his mind, What now 
to find the man—or woman—who 
had fired that shot. He calculated 
quickly. From the position of the body 
Corcoran had been facing the doorway 
through which Mrs. Bleeker had 
emerged to the hall after the murder. 
Ile might have been killed in the act 
of leaning forward to help himself from 
which would explain his 


mattered 


the humidor, 
falling across the taboret. 

The line of the bullet, at a guess, 
would have found that door. Olaf Lar- 
Was it possible that 
t? Could any 


sen looked grim. 
Mrs. Bleeker 


woman have turned away from a mur- 


‘ ; 
had done 1 


der as cold, as self-controlled as she 
had been? Not many, he thought. But 
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Carol Bleeker? 
out later. 

Bleeker burst in upon him, babbling, 
“Oh, who did it? How could it have 
happened? Why didn’t you prevent it, 
Larsen 2 

“Keep still!’ Larsen shot a level, 
menacing look at the hysterical little 
man. “I’m giving orders here now. 
This is my business. Understand that 
cleaply. Your job is to keep still till 
you re asked to speak. And don’t touch 
that body, or anything else in this 
room.” 

Bleeker stared, 
“Why, you insolent—— 

“That’s enough. I’m_ representing 
the law here. I’ve no time to bother 
with any nonsense. Sit down and keep 
quiet.” 

Bleeker seemed to understand. He 
subsided in a leather chair, his hands 
clasping his round stomach, his eyes 
following Larsen’s motions as the de- 
tective traveled around the room. ‘The 
august footman, with a background of 
other servants, stood in the main door- 
way, staring. Larsen spoke to him 
curtly: 

“Find your mistress and ask her to 
come here at once.” 1 





Possibly. He’d find 





swelled, 


” 


purpled. 


The man departed. 
“The rest of you stay in the hall, right 
where you are.” 

He came back. The big, gloomy 
room had suddenly taken on a sin 
ister tone, as if it had been a stage 
deliberately set for tragedy. The 
shaded lights kept the feeble illumi- 
nation low, so that the upper rows of 
imitation bindings in the cases were 
in darkness. Larsen saw a wall switch 
beside the doorway. 

“Does this light up the chandelier?” 
he asked one of the gaping domestics. 
The man nodded. Larsen threw the 
switch, and the ornate, glass-spangled 
fixture overhead burst into a many- 
faceted blaze. The room leaped into 


visibility, its pretensions again ex- 
posed, accentuated. 


Larsen passed a 
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deliberate inspection about him. Sud- 
denly he stood motionless, transfixed 
by what he saw below the settee which 
stood before the hearth. He drew a 
short, flat gun from his pocket and bent 
down, 

“You can come out from under that 
couch now. And come out with your 
hands up and nothing in them before 
i count three.” 


There was a scuffling noise. A man 
scrept out, empty-handed. <As_ he 
straightened Larsen heard himself 


swear softly. 
Harry Rackham had made a_ bad 
matter very much worse! 


CHAPTER IV. 
EVIDENCE. 


THERE was a hush, broken by a 

faint rustle and scuffle among the 
group of servants in the doorway, while 
the detective stared at his prisoner and 
the prisoner stared back. It was Rack- 
ham who broke the silence: 

“Oh, it’s you, Mr. Larsen! Thank 
HTeaven for that, anyway! You know 
I didn’t do it—you know [——’”’ 

“Y’m glad you're pleased. I’m not. 
You’ve done a fine night’s work for 
yourself, Rackham.” 

“T didn’t do it, I tell you! I didn’t!” 
Rackham’s voice lifted a tone. “I 
thought you’d believe me, anyway. 
J 9 





“Tell me what happened. All I want 
is the truth. If you didn’t do it, why 
were you under that settee?’ Begin at 
the beginning. What made you come 
here after your promise not to? No 
lies now. ‘The truth or nothing.” 

“Why—why, he asked'me to! He 
telephoned to Amy right after we left 
you, and said that if I’d come up this 
evening he’d square things with me. 
We—we thought he was frightened 
and “ 

“Corcoran telephoned you. 
were you? What time?” 





Where 














“At Amy’s boarding house. It must 
have been about five. You can find 
out, anyway. The records will show. 
[It’s Russell 6531.” 

“All right. We 
He asked you to come here?’ 

“Yes. tle said he didn’t want any 
trouble, and that if I felt he owed me 
he’d rather pay it than 


can check that up. 


’ 





anything 
a) 


“He offered to pay you that money? 
All of it? 

“Yes. And he did pay me some of 
it. A thousand dollars. [ve got it 


here.” 
“Show me.” Larsen took the bills, 


and laid them on the 


glanced at them, 


center table. 

“Who let you in?” 

“That fat butler you just sent away. 
lle said Corcoran was expecting me, 
and brought me right in here. Corco- 
ran was standing by the fire, with his 
hack toward it, and he had his hands 
I was afraid he might 
looked as if he had a 


in his pockets, 
hoot me. It 


Larsen stepped to the sprawling body. 
He patted the side pockets of the din- 
ner jacket. 

“You were right about that. 
have Go on.” 

“Tle repeated what he'd said over 
the phone. But he said he hadn’t been 
able to raise it all. He only had a 
thousand of it, and he offered me that. 
wanted me to take it as a full 
‘ettlement. But I wouldn’t. I told 
him he’d have to pay back every cent, 
with interest. I promised the bonding 
company I’d square up with them.” 

“Well, then what? He gave you the 
money finally?” 

“Yes. 1 was counting it when 

“Wait a minute. Show me where 
you were standing. Stand there.” 

Rackham moved around the end of 
the settee, and stood before the fire- 
place, his back to the door through 
which Larsen had seen Mrs. Bleeker 
leave the room. 


He did 


one. 


Virst he 
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“All right. And where.was Cor- 
coran?” 

“Tie sat down, just about where he 
is now, and took a cigar. He seemed 
to be feeling better. | guessed that 
he must have been worrying for fear 
I meant mischief, and was pleased that 
he’d settled things so easily.” 

“Maybe. And you were counting 
the money, you say?” 

“Yes. Ll was sort of excited. It was 
a big surprise to get it. I was thinking 
how it would please Amy to be able 
to give the bonding company something 
before we started. The next I knew 
there was a shot, and I saw Corcoran 
fall over on the stand. I could see 
that his mouth was hit. I looked 
around, but I couldn’t see anybody. 
And then it struck me that I’d be 
blamed. I—I sort of lost my head. I 
could hear people coming, and I didn’t 
dare run for it. And I slid under the 
settee just before somebody came in. 


| couldn’t see who it was. Then I 
heard you. And that’s all.” 
“Well, it’s pretty thin, Rackham, 


What did you do with the gun?” Lar- 
sen’s tone did not change as he asked 
the trick question. Rackham stared. 

“What gun?” 

“Why, yours, of course.” 

“But I didn’t have any.” 

“Sure?” 

“Of course. I wouldn’t have dared 
to carry one. I’m out on parole, and 
carrying a gun would mean going back 
to serve the rest of it, and more. And 
I never owned a gun, anyway.” 

“Well, if we can’t find one it may 
help your story.” Larsen began to put 
a faint faith in the boy’s flimsy expla- 
nation. “If you did it the gun’s got 
to be somewhere in the room. That’s 
clear enough.” 

He turned suddenly to Bleeker, who 
had sat through the cross-questioning 
without a sign, his eyes moving from 
one man to the other. “Better tele- 
phone to headquarters, Mr. Bleeker, 
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and tell ’em what’s-happened. Say 
I’m here. They'll notify the coroner. 
We'll have to search this room preity 
carefully.” 

Bleeker moved to the door. Larsen 
checked him. “Better telephone here. 
I’d rather no one left the room just 
yet.” 

He motioned Rackham to a chair, 
crossed to the small door Mrs. Bleeker 
had used, and locked it on the inside. 
He hesitated a moment as his glance 
moved to the group in the doorway. 
Then he approached them. There were 
two men in livery, a white-jacketed 
chef, and two neat maids. “You all 
had better come in and sit there, in 
the bow window, out of the way. Are 
there any other servants?” 

“There's the chauffeur, sir. But he’s 
been in the garage since dinner. And 
there’s Hankinson—him as you sent 
upstairs to fetch down Mrs. Bleeker.” 

“Why doesn’t she come, I wonder? 
Never mind. You all wait here in the 
bow window till I tell you to get out. 
Anybody who tries to leave the room 
will be under suspicion, I warn you.” 

Bleeker had been telephoning. “They 
are sending some men right up,” he 
reported. “This is terrible, Larsen! 
In my house—a murder! The papers 
will mention it—I shall be dragged into 


” 





it—— 

“T guess you can stand it if the rest 
of us can.” Larsen’s patience had worn 
thin. “Can you reach Mrs. Bleeker’s 
rooms on your telephone?” 

“Not unless some one is at the master 
instrument in the pantry.” 

“Never mind, — then.” Larsen 
frowned. Mrs. Blecker’s failure to re- 
spond to his summons heightened the 
vague suspicion forming in his mind. 
It was just possible that young Rack- 
ham was telling the truth, unlikely as 
it seemed. In that case, and if no 
weapon were found in the library, it 
would be his duty to consider Carol 
Bleeker rather seriously indeed. He 
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strolled carefully around the room, 
looking under the heavy furniture, on 
the chance of locating the weapon be- 
fore his assistants arrived. Whether 
Rackham lied or not, he could only 
have had a few seconds in which to 
hide himself. There would have been 
no time to hide a firearm in any very 
inaccessible place. He frowned 
thoughtfully. It was just possible that 
he could have opened one of the book- 
cases and put it behind the volumes. 
No—they weren’t real books. Those 
hollow shams didn’t come out as ordi- 
nary books did. He opened a case and 
tested the thing himself. He could not 
resist a glance at Bleeker as the coun- 
terfeit was exposed. Bleeker drew 
himself up. 

“I should be glad if you would con- 
fine your prying to the case, Mr. Lar- 
sen. My books are no one’s affair but 
my own.” 

Larsen shrugged. “So I see,” he re- 
marked. “Lut we’ve -got to search 
carefully. If we don’t find a gun, this 
boy’s story may be true.” 

One of the servants spoke up. “Beg 
pardon, sir, but didn’t you say as how 
there was a gun in Mr. Corcoran’s 
pocket ?”’ 

Larsen started. “Well! That’s a 
score for you! Of course!” 

“It was there all the time—all the 
time!” Rackham spoke passionately. 
“T told you myself——” 

“IT know you did. Don’t worry. If 
you put the gun there I’ll know it. If 
you didn’t—I see you didn’t. This 
gun hasn't been fired. The barrel’s 
quite clean. That lets you out, Rack- 
ham—so far as this particular gun’s 
concerned.” 

“I told you so,” said the other. “I 
didn’t do it——” 

“All right. If we can’t find another 
you're out of it. Don’t worry. If you 
didn’t do it, you aren't in any danger. 
If you did, you’re making things worse 
by lying.” 














He turned as a step sounded behind 
him. Mrs. Bleeker came in, serenely 
self-controlled as ever, a touch of con- 
descension in her expression, as if she 
deferred, without compulsion, to the 
eccentricity of a person quite below 
her horizon. She seemed to look 
through and past Larsen. 

“I scarcely fancied that I should be 
needed here,” she said evenly. ‘What 
is it which makes my presence so im- 
portant ?” 

“I’m sorry to inconvenience you so 
much, Mrs. Bleeker.” Olaf Larsen 
kept his temper with an effort. “But 
a murder, you see, is rather important 
to all those involved.” 

“Surely that does not include me, 
then.” She smiled faintly. ‘I can see 
nothing which would remotely—in- 
volve, to use your rather unpleasant 
word—involve me in this affair.” 

Larsen opened his eyes. “I meant 
mierely that you were here—that Cor- 
coran was your friend “ 

She made a slight gesture of dissent. 
“Scarcely that, I think. He was Mr. 
friend possibly. Never 





Bleeker’s 
mine.” 

“I see.” Larsen caught the edged 
quality in her disclaimer. It seemed to 
him that if he had lain dead in Phil 
Corcoran’s place and that voice had re- 
fused to admit the possibility of friend- 
that same even fashion, the 
would have brought him back to 
life. She must have hated Corcoran, 
then. And she evidently did not see 
that the admission lent color to what- 
ever suspicion might rest upon her. 

“But you left the room just as I 
came up,” he continued. “You must 
have entered it within a few seconds 
of the murder a 

“T think so. I was in the hall when 
the shot was fired. I came in as quickly 
as I could, saw that Mr. Corcoran was 
beyond help, and was on the point of 
coming for you and Mr. Bleeker when 
] met you in the hall.” 
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“And then you went to your rooms, 
I suppose ?” 

She bowed slightly. 

*“I—pardon me, Mrs. Bleeker. It is 
my duty to ask these questions. If 
they seem offensive, please remember 
that I should prefer not to voice them.” 

“One understands that, of course. 
\What do you wish to know?” 

“Why did you calmly leave us like 
that? Didn’t you care enough to wait 
and find out?” 

She smiled again. “I can understand 
your surprise. It impresses you as ex- 
traordinary that, given an opportunity 
to stare at death, I should not choose 
to avail myself of it—like—like the 
servants there! I must ptead guilty to 
that eccentricity, Mr. Carson. I pre- 
fer to avoid these interesting spec- 
tacles.” 

“Mrs. Bleeker’s conduct is hardly 
under review, I take it, Larsen,” 
Bleeker cut in heavily, 

Larsen turned toward him, “Every 
one’s conduct is under review, sir, till 
this affair is cleared up—yours and 
mine included. There is no offense, 
and there should be no objection.” 

“There is none on my part, I’m 
sure.” Carol Bleeker silenced the pro- 
test visibly forming in her husband’s 


mind. “Have you anything else to ask 
me?” 
“Yes. You saw no one in this room 


when you entered?” 

“No one except—Mr. Corcoran.” 

“And heard nothing ?” 

She hesitated. “I fancied that I 
heard steps immediately after the shot. 
1 could not be sure. But there was no 
one here when I came in.” 


“And you saw nothing of any 
weapon ?” 

She shook her head. ‘ Nothing.” 

“That is all | have to ask you. But 
the coroner will be here shortly. And 


I must beg of you to remain here until 
he comes. I regret the necessity——” 
“It does not matter in the least.” She 
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took a chair and folded her hands. 
Larsen continued his prowling. Un- 
less he found a weapon somewhere in 
the room it would be his duty to charge 
this woman with willful murder. By 
her own admission she was in the hall, 
with a clear view of the only door by 
which the murderer—if Rackham was 
innocent—could have escaped. That 
end of the room from which the shot 
had come contained no other break in 
its walls. The hearth, with the massive 
mantel which seemed to be carven of 
stone, but really was a cheap casting 
in imitation of an old English model, 
the rows of counterfeit books behind 
their glass doors—no one could have 
passed through these. And to reach the 
other doorway, giving on the entrance 
hall, it would have been necessary to 
pass Rackham after the shot was fired. 
Either the woman or Rackham lied; so 
much was clear. [Either one of them 
had killed Philip Corcoran, or one of 
them was protecting the person who 
had killed him. There was no other 
possible conclusion. 

He was still facing these alternatives 
when the police and the coroner arrived 
together, and his own examination was 
repeated with wearisome detail and the 
identical result. It was manifest, how- 
ever, that the coroner and his physician 
and the two plain-clothes men from 
Larsen’s own bureau, all took the sim- 
plest theory Young Rackham had 
every reason for hating Corcoran; he 
had been found in hiding on the scene 
of the crime, with a thousand dollars 
which he admitted had been in Cor- 
coran’s possession that evening. It was 
open and shut to the ordinary police 
view, Larsen admitted. The one ob- 
jection was the absence of any weapon, 

“He might have chucked it out of 
the window, chief,” whispered McLeish. 
“Shall we take a look outside?” 

“I thought of that. The windows 
are still screened. All the way. He 
couldn’t have done that.” 
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“Then it’s here somewheres. Do we 
hunt?” 

“Go ahead.” Larsen nodded. “The 
gun must be here. That woman couldn’t 
have done it. There wasn’t enough in 
her to make a murderess. It must have 
been Rackham.” 

The servants were subjected to a 
hasty but thorough search for anything 
resembling a weapon, and dismissed to 
their beds. Mrs. Bleeker rose as if to 
submit to the same test, but Larsen 
shook his head. 

“We'll excuse you, Mrs. Bleeker. 
You’ve been out of the room, anyway. 
If you had had the weapon, you 
wouldn’t have it now.” 

She smiled. “A compliment to my 
intelligence at least.” 

He watched her as she resumed her 
chair, still utterly unstirred. The others 
methodically opened the bookcase doors 
and inspected the hollows behind the 
boards. A painstaking search yielded 
no result. Larsen had begun to be- 
lieve that she must have done it, after 
all, when she laughed softly. 

“T am disappointed in you gentle- 
men. I had always fancied that detec- 
tives must be persons of tremendous 
sagacity. And I have watched you ran- 
sacking the poor bookcases, when the 
obvious hiding place fairly calls out for 
your attention.” 

Larsen stared. He glanced about 
him. A log dropped in the hearth with 
a soft, thudding sound. He whirled. 

“The fireplace! That’s twice to- 
night.” 

He seized a poker and rummaged 
carefully in the ashes and embers of 
the wide hearth. A chinking sound sent 
his pulses skipping. Very gingerly he 
dragged out what was left of a revolver 
of the old type, its wooden grip charred 
away, its metal discolored by the heat. 

“I’m afraid that does for you, Rack- 
ham,” he said. “I guess our night’s 
work’s over, boys. Take him along. 
Are you satisfied, Doctor Bliss?” 
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“All right. The body can be re- 
moved.” The coroner nodded. “I shall 
be obliged to ask you to attend the 
inquest. That is all.” 

Rackham suddenly found his voice. 
“She did it! She did it herself!” he 
declared. “She knew the gun was there 
because she'd thrown it there! She’s 
putting it on me J 

“Don’t be a blackguard as well as a 
fool, Rackham,” said Larsen. His own 
early suspicions rose to shame him now. 
“Take him along, Mac. I'll be right 
down myself.” 

And he heard Harry Rackham pro- 
testing as they led him away. 

Larsen turned to the woman. “I have 
to offer you my apologies and my 
thanks,” he said. 

She looked at him steadily for a 
moment. ‘I’m not sure that I deserve 
either.” And with another of her all 
but invisible nods, she turned and left 
him to wonder over that parting word. 





CHAPTER V. 


OPEN AND SHUT. 


OLAF LARSEN believed in meeting 

trouble more than halfway. He 
knew that the following morning would 
be overfull, and, when he had seen to 
the routine of his duty in connection 
with Harry Rackham’s arrest, he tele- 
phoned to Charlotte Gray, on the 
chance that she might still be awake. 
He foresaw that she would be a vigor- 
ous partisan of the accused man’s case, 
and he not only wished to give her a 
chance of expressing her convictions 
before his day’s work began, but he 
half hoped that she might be able to 
offer him a third solution in line with 
the facts so far established. 

Not only was she awake, he discov- 
ered, but Enfield was with her. They 
had been working late on a case, and 
expected to spend several more hours 
over it; but the mention of what had 
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happened was enough to dispose of that 
intention without debate. 

“I really thought you’d know better 
than that, Olaf,” she began. “After 
our talk with that boy to-day I counted 
on you to have some ordinary discrimi- 
nation,” 

“Tell me all that when I’m there,” 
he suggested, and rang off. She took 
him literally, he saw, for the moment 
he entered the workroom which she and 
Enfield maintained at their boarding 
place, she returned hotly to the attack. 
He listened patiently, knowing that the 
farther her enthusiasm carried her the 
easier it would be for him to persuade 
her that she was overhasty in her con- 
clusions. 

“My dear Charlotte, I absolutely 
agree with you. The only trouble is 
that the fellow was there, hiding. He 
admits that there was no one else in 
the room. He where, if his 
story’s true, he couldn’t have helped see- 
ing the murderer, and yet he admits 
that he didn’t see anybody. It’s simply 
a physical impossibility that he didn’t 
do it. I was as anxious as you are 
to find him innocent, but it just couldn’t 
be done on his own story.” 

“Which proves that his story’s prob- 
ably true, if you can reason at all. If 
he were lying, wouldn't he have said 
he’d been standing somewhere else? 
Wouldn't he have invented hearmg 

open—steps—something suspi- 
cious at least? Even a half-wit would 
have done that much.” 

“But his story can’t be true; that’s 
the trouble. It contradicts the plain 
facts——” 

“Oh, facts again! How do you know 
which are facts and which are only 
good imitations?” 

[he word struck a queerly reminis- 
cent chord. Imitations! Nearly every-. 
thing in Bleeker’s library was just that. 
It came to Olaf Larsen that perhaps 
he had been deceived by counterfeit 
facts, after detecting counterfeit books, 
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synthetic stone, artificially antique fur- 
niture, Oriental rugs from this side of 
the ocean. 

“But, hang it, Charlotte—you weren't 
there, and I was! I saw——” 

“Well, tell me just what you saw. 
Give me the unimportant facts, as you 
call ’em. I can imagine the important 
ones,” 

He told the story simply, aided by a 
question or two from the girl. She 
looked thoughtful. 

“Well, | think the woman did it, on 
your version. She sounds like the right 
type to do a thing like that. She had 
the chance. And it was she who knew 
where the gun was hidden. Those facts 
certainly look better than yours, Olaf.” 

“They would except for one thing. 
There were powder burns on Corco- 
ran’s face. The gun couldn’t have been 
more than a foot or so from his face 
when it was fired. Now, on Rackham’s 
own story he was between Corcoran 
and the door. He was counting the 
money when the shot was fired, but 
nobody could have passed around him, 
killed Corcoran, and got back to the 
door without his knowing it. The 
thing’s absurd. So, if you're right, 
Rackham’s deliberately taking suspicion 
to shield the woman, and that’s hardly 
thinkable.” 

“It’s more thinkable than your the- 
ory, at any rate,” she retorted. “Rack- 
ham’s exactly the sort of sentimental 
idiot to do such an absurd thing. He 
stole for Corcoran, didn’t he? Well, a 
sweet-hearted fool who'd do that would 
do the other thing, too. That’s my 
working theory, anyway, till I find 
something better.” 

Enfield spoke calmly: “There’s noth- 
ing to be gained from getting excited 
now, Charlotte. Olaf knows the facts, 
and we don’t. Well’ get*the story from 
Rackham in the morning, and perhaps 
he'll tell us more than he told Olaf. 
Anyway, we’re in the dark.” 

“We're not going to stay there,” she 
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declared. “That boy’s been persecuted 
enough. I’m going to see this through 
if it——” 

/*Vll say this, Charlotte. There won't 
be any question of anything more seri- 
ous than manslaughter.” Larsen spoke 
quickly. “I believe he didn’t come there 
to do any killing.” 

“It’s going to be a question of acquit- 
tal,” she said indignantly. “I know he 
didn’t do it. 1 believe that frozen 
woman did it. And [ll know about 
that after I’ve seen her.” 

She paused a moment, struck visibly 
by a new idea. “Where did Corcoran 
get a thousand dollars?” she demanded, 
“Did you look into that?” 

“No, we didn’t.” Larsen was an- 
noyed. lor the third time that evening 
he had overlooked a point. 

“There’s a real mystery for you, then. 
And it’s apt to have a bearing on the 
other, you'll find. Who gave him that 
thousand, and why? Answer me that, 
and-I’ll tell you who killed him.” 

“Something in it,” admitted Larsen. 
“Charlotte, you're hot-headed and a 
born partisan, but you have your re- 
deeming qualities, sure enough. We'll 
look into that money business. — It’s 
marked and under seal at headquarters 
Ten new hundreds. 
trace the numbers.” 

Charlotte reflected. “I'll tell you 
more after I’ve had a look at your ice 
queen,” she said. “The minute I see 
her I'll know.” 

“She pulled a queer line on me just 
at the end,” admitted Larsen. “I said 
I had to offer my thanks and apol 
and she said she wasn’t sure that she 
deserved either. I don’t get what that 
means.” 

“I do.” Charlotte’s eyes were wide 
and joyous. “She didn’t kill him her- 
self, but she knows who did, and it 
isn’t Rackham. That’s plain as print, 
unless she’s ever so much deeper than 
I think.” 


“You'll have me dizzy if you change 


Probably we can 


gies, 

















sides any more to-night,” said Larsen. 
“I’m going home and get some sleep. 
[ need it.” 

le walked to his apartments, think- 
ing in a circle. If Rackham was inno- 
cent the woman must be guilty, and 
Rackham intentionally shielding her. 
And yet neither conclusion satisfied 
him. He could not believe that Carol 
Bleeker had emotion enough in her to 
kill; he could not believe that Rackham 
would deliberately risk his neck, forfeit 
his parole, defer his wedding, perhaps 
forever, for the 
woman, a woman as incapable, Larsen 





sake of a strange 


thought, of inspiring emotion as of 





ing it. No, either Rackham was guilty 
or there was no reason in the affair at 


all. He fell asleep on this conclusion. 


The inquest developed nothing new. 
The powder burns on the face, the 
course of the bullet, which the surgeon’s 
probe traced as slightly upward so that 
the shot must have been fired from the 
of the floor unless it had been 
ired very close indeed—these circum- 


1 
cvel 
stances, consicered in relation to Rack- 
ham’s repeated story, were suilicient to 
justify the coroner’s jury in its find- 
ing. But the testimony served to en- 
lighten Olaf Larsen on one of his lesser 
questions, 


On the stand, both Alfred Dleeker 


and his wife were questioned about 
Corcoran’s possession of a_ thousand 
dollars—a_ circumstance which clearly 
attracted the coroner's curiosity. And 
each denied any knowledge of the 
source of that mysterious possession. 


But the woman denied it after a barely 


re 
perceptible pause, and, as k 


she spoke 
Larsen saw the fingers of her left hand 
contract hhad 
learned to associate with lies and liat 

She knew nothing, perhaps—but she 


a little—the gesture he 


suspected. 

The revolver, under examination, 
gave no light. It was not numbered; 
there was no identifying mark, and its 
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appearance had been affected, of 
course, by an hour or two in the heart 
of a hot wood fire. Larsen was inter- 
ested, however, by the presence of only 
one cartridge in the cylinder. The 
weapon had been loaded for one shot, 
and only one. The coroner made rather 
a point of this, plainly arguing that it 
indicated the absence of a premeditated 
intent to kill. A man does not set out 
on a murder with only one cartridge 
in his gun, he seemed to think. Larsen 
agreed with him, with a mental reser- 
vation based on a long experience with 
criminal The one 
sure thing about a murderer, he often 
declared, was that nothing whatever 
was sure about him. 

He was interested, ioo, in the atti- 
tude of the Bleekers. The woman, 
beautifully dressed, was as and 
controlled as she had heen the previous 
night. She seemed unaware of the 
presence of the others, except for the 
slightest fraction of a bow in response 
to Larsen’s greeting. She might have 
been alone in the room with the coro- 
for all gave to the 
contrary. 

Alfred Bleeker was obviously crushed 
under the unwelcome publicity. His 
strut had 


vanished overnight; the ag- 
gressive self-importance 


of his mus- 
taches had gone with it; their ends ac- 
tually drooped, giving him a look of 
pathetic melancholy. Iie 
questions in a subdued and almost timid 


absent-mindedness. 
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answered 


voice, with no trace of his normal pomp. 
Overtaken by calamity, the man’s hol- 
had collapsed 
like a punctured balloon. He seemed 
almost thinner, Larsen thought. 

He saw Enfield and Charlotte Gray 
in the inquest room, but they avoided 
each other, as they always did in pub- 
lic, and he judged the girl’s emotions 
only by the changing expressions he 
could follow in her face. 

Larsen was not surprised by the ver- 
dict charging Harry Rackham with the 
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killing. Any other would have been 
directly contrary to the evidence. And, 
his reason reasserting itself, Larsen 
shook off his doubts. Of course Rack- 
ham had done it. There was no other 
tenable theory. 

In Charlotte Gray’s office, he sounded 
her later. “Did you find out any- 
thing?” 

“Not much that I didn’t know in ad- 
vance. Rackham didn’t do it, of course. 
Anybody could see that just by looking 
at him. Any woman, I mean. That 
Mrs. Lleeker knows it as well as I do 
—better than I do. She could tell us 
who did it, if she wanted to.” 

“Herself, I suppose?” 

“Of course not! She might be capa- 
ble of it, but she didn’t do it. I was 
sure of that the second I saw her. I 
can’t say why. I just knew.” 

“Nobody seems to take much stock 
in a suicide theory, anyway,” said En- 
field. “I had an idea it might be that. 
But I don’t see how the gun could have 
got into the fireplace afterward.” 

“That’s barely possible. I had it up 
with the surgeon. The recoil, the fall 
of the limp arm—such things have hap- 
pened. But it’s hardly water-worthy, 
I’m afraid.” 

“He didn’t kill himself,” said Char- 
lotte shortly. “Ilis kind never does, 
You'll find that’s about as absolute as 
any rule you can lay down about men 
and women. People like Corcoran lack 
the physical courage for suicide. Be- 
sides, she wouldn’t act that way if he’d 
done it. She knows who did, and she’s 
glad about it. Can’t you feel that when 
you look at her?” 

“I do, now you speak of it,” Larsen 
started. “She acted glad last night. 
And she was gladder still to-day. 
That’s true. But why?” 


“She hated Corcoran probably. 


Plenty of women would, and she’s the 
type which would hate him hardest. 
There’s no room in her for his sort of 
society. She’s perfectly cold.” 
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“Well, I 
wanted to tell you that I’m not going 
to let ’em bear down very hard on Rack- 
ham. I can manage it so he'll get off 
with a manslaughter plea if you’ll have 


Larsen pondered _ this. 


” 


him offer it. 

“Tfe won't, thanks.” Charlotte shut 
her lips firmly on the word. “He's ab- 
solutely innocent. And we'll prove it 
between us. There’s one thing I want 
of you, Olaf. I want to see that room 
—quick. Can you fix it up? Why not 
take me there for photographs and 
measurements? It’s worked before.” 

“I guess so. It’s risking their spot- 
ting The Syndicate business, but we 
have to chance that. I'll let you know.” 
He rose. “I'll give you my theory, if 
you care to hear it. Rackham’s telling 
the straight truth up to the point of 
the killing. I think Corcoran really did 
lose his nerve and send for him; I’ve 
checked up the telephone call, and that’s 
straight enough. I think, though, that 
when Corcoran saw how Rackham felt 
he tried to back out and keep the money. 
Rackham probably didn’t look danger- 
ous. And then Rackham lost his head 
and pulled the gun he hadn’t intended 
to use. He made Corcoran hand over 
the money, and, while he was taking it, 
the gun went off. That fits all the cir- 
cumstances. And if Rackham told that 
story he'd get off pretty lightly. Id 
heip him.” 

“Very ingenious, Olaf. The only 
trouble with it is that it’s wrong.” 
Charlotte smiled. “But you’re coming 
on. You've got it through your head 
that Harry Rackham isn’t a murderer, 
and that’s something. The rest will 
come. I suppose I oughtn’t to be im- 
patient with you. You mean well.” 

“Oh, come 

“See here, Olaf Larsen, you told me 
yourself that you’d found out about 
ten or more people who had beautiful 
reasons for wanting Corcoran dead. 
Doesn’t it strike you as peculiar that 
you should forget all about them now 
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—except for one—thg one who had, as 
it turned out, no reason at all to kill 
Corcoran and every conceivable reason 
for not doing it as things lay?” 

“You're right again, I suppose. The 
trouble is that none of the others were 
there on the spot 

“How do you know that? Suppo 
you do some investigating and find out 
where those other candidates spent 
their evening? That's your iob, isn’t 
1 ie 

“All right. But it’s no use. 
ham did it.” 


“Run along. 


You'll be sorry you said 
that even once. And get me up there 
this afternoon if you possibly can. I 
may see something.” 

Larsen left, his doubts reviving. 
Charlotte’s intuitions went wrong often 
But he was impressed in spite 
of himself by her conviction in this 
case. She was right about one thing, 
Harry Rackham wasn’t a murderer by 
any test that Olaf Larsen recognized. 
And yei he must have done it. 
else could have. 


enough, 





Silvio Farone reported to him after 
his hurried lunch. “Well, your friend 
got it, all right, I see. Had it comin’, 
chief.” 

“Yes. And I’m not sure we pinched 
the right man, Silvio. He——” 

“Oh, he done it, all right. 
see any way of shakin’ him loose I’m 
for it. He needs a medal a lot morén 
he needs the chair.” 

“Well, maybe. Suppose you take a 
look around among the rest of the 
crowd that had it in for Corcoran. 
There’s just a chance that one of them 
was in on the play. Make sure, any- 
way.” 

larone slid away. Larsen himself 
took a list of the ten numbers on the 
hundred-dollar bills and commenced 
round of the banks. He had seen the 
four largest institutions without result, 
and was beginning to think that the 
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money had been obtained outside of 
Pittland when he interviewed his friend 
Kenworthy in the Maritime Trust. 
Kenworthy’s brows rose, and he whis- 
tled faintly. 

“As it happens, I can answer that 
right off the bat for you. Those num- 
bers went out to Finisterre & Moulton, 
I know because it’s a habit of mine to 
record the numbers of new one-hun- 
dred-dollar bills. 1 
cashier coming in for new hundreds 
yesterday. I took note of the numbers 
of the bills as I handed them out. Those 
were included,” 

“Finisterre, eh?” Larsen meditated. 
How had the money reached Corcoran 
through the exclusive jewelry house 
which had a name So leaning over 
backward in its business ethics? Old 
Abelard Finis was a crank on frec- 
titude in vance transactions. Aad 
yet——” Larsen got to his feet. 

“Much obliged. That settles my idea, 
I was all wrong.” He went out. 

He found the old Swiss in his office. 
They had dealt with each other for 
years, and trusted each other on sound 
experience, 

“I'm goi 
Finisterre.” 

“It’s yours, Larsen. Say it, only. 
The rest is done now.” 

“T hope so. Because there’s a man’s 
life mixed up in it. I want to know 
who got ten hundred-dollar bills bear- 
ing these numbers from you-—” 

Finisterre spread his hands helplessly. 
“My dear Larsen, if we kept a record 
of every bill we give out——” 

“You can tell without knowing the 
numbers. It isn’t possible that very 
many people got a thousand dollars 
from you yesterday between ten and 
four. Your cash entries would have 
to show it.” 

“Yesterday!” —-Finisterre’s brows 
rose. “Oh, that is—Larsen, I could 
tell you myself. It was my personal 
affair. But I—I gave my word. There 
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was reason. When a lady is—but, no, 
I must not tell you that, either. But 
I will say that in my place you would 
Mave given the money and your word, 
too. And you would keep it—no?” 

Larsen knew better than to persist. 
Finisterre would refuse to answer if 
subpeenaed to testify in court. There 
Was one chance—a very long shot. He 
played it as he reached the door. 

“Mrs. Bleeker knew whom to trust, 
Mr. Finisterre.” 

The old man’s face betrayed him. 
He frowned as he saw assurance in 
Larsen’s glance. 

“That was unworthy of you, my 
friend. Now my parole binds you, as 
a man of honor 7 

“T was bound before. You could 
have trusted me. It is all right.” 

Iie hurried out. So the thousand 
had come from Carol Bleeker, and come 
in a fashion which had its own puzzling 
and suggestive aspects! Larsen thought 
quickly. Evidently the money had been 
raised on jewels—raised in a hurry. 
That meant that Carol Bleeker dared 
not ask her husband for it. And that 
meant, too, that she had no private 
funds. Alfred Bleeker kept her de- 
pendent on him for her spending money. 
It was like him, thought Larsen. So 
far he followed easily enough. But 
how and why had Corcoran obtained 
it from her? 

Blackmail or gift? It wasn’t think- 
able that she cared for him. Not even 
in an aloof, impersonal fashion. The 
man must have repelled her, as Char- 
lotte had declared. And she had been 
glad when he died. No, it must have 
been extortion of some sort. That 
fitted in well. Corcoran, cultivating Al- 
fred Bleeker’s flattered, lonely vanity, 
had spied on the wife and turned her 
to his profit, too. And when he heard 
of Harry Rackham’s release, he must 
have come to her for the money to pac- 
ify the man he expected to be a deadly 
enemy. 
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That fitted in with Rackham’s story, 
Corcoran had promised to pay the full 
eight thousand. Later he had offered 
only one. The explanation must have 
been that the woman had first agreed 
to supply the larger sum and then failed 
to raise it. Her jewels Larsen’s 
mind leaped back to the library, with 
its array of counterfeits, and he made 
another guess in the dark, with old 
l‘inisterre’s phrase to guide him dimly, 
Given the money!’ It had been a gift, 
then. It all fitted perfectly. She had 
never known that the jewels Bleeker 
allowed her to wear were imitations; 
he had counted on raising eight thou- 
sand on them. And only Finisterre’s 
kindliness had supplied the thousand 
she gave Corcoran! 

“Charlotte’s just uncanny ; that’s all!” 
Larsen marveled at the accuracy of her 
guesses so far. Perhaps she was right 
about Rackham, too. He found himself 
hoping so as he called up the Bleeker 
house and announced curtly that he was 
bringing up a photographer to take pic- 
tures of the scene of the crime, and 
overbore poor Bleeker’s agonized objec- 
tions. He telephoned to Charlotte 
Gray, bidding her meet him, with her 
camera, at the house, and took a taxi 
there without waiting. He might see 
something else before she arrived. He 
was afraid that he would. He was 
beginning to lose faith in his powers of 
observation. 

Bleeker himself met him at the door, 
bubbling over with protests against this 
added indignity, this intrusion on his 
privacy. Larsen cut him short: 

“The law can’t be a respecter of per- 


” 





sons, sir. 

“But the newspapers—— 

“The newspapers won’t print these 
photographs. I guarantee that.” 

This reassured Bleeker. He led the 
way into the library, which had already 
been returned to its normal condition, 
thanks to the complacence of the 
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- authorities. If Alfred Bleeker had not 

















been a person of consequence, his li- 
brary might have remained untouched 
and guarded for days. 

Larsen glanced quickly about him, 
alert for any hint he might have missed. 
The taboret once more offered its re- 
freshment, in the silver-plated cases. 
He crossed toward it. Bleeker misun- 
derstood his purpose. 

“A cigar, Larsen. By all means, help 
yourself.” Larsen opened the humidor. 
The cigars which looked up at him fur- 
nished him with a sharp disappoint- 
ment. The impressive Coronas were 
gone, and in their place he saw perhaps 
a dozen forbidding weeds which seemed 
to challenge him to smoke them. 

“You've changed your brand, I see, 
he remarked. “Thanks; I'll not smoke 
just now.” 

Bleeker looked 
“Oh, you mean those heavy Havanas? 
I never cared for them myself.: A 
sound domestic cigar for my taste. IL 
kept a few Coronas for poor Corcoran. 
He was very fond of them. Loor fel- 
We're going to miss him sadly, 
Larsen, my wife and LI.” 

“Yes.” Larsen short-spoken, 
contemplating the miracle of affection 
which had induced Alfred Corcoran, 
who smoked an execrable five-cent cigar 
himself, to supply Phil Corcoran with 
Coronas at half a dollar. He gucssed 
that every puff of those cigars had cost 
their buyer a distinct and poignant sor- 
And yet he had bought them and 
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slightly ashamed. 


low! 


was 


row. 
even smoked them himself on occasion, 
It was a queer business—and nothing 
in it was queerer than this deep affec- 
tion between two such unlikely people 
as Bleeker and Phil Corcoran. 

“Mrs. Bleeker impresses me as a ree 
markable woman, sir.”” [Larsen felt the 
need of manufacturing conversation to 
cover the wait for Charlotte’s arrival. 
“She controls her emotions more com- 
pletely than any one else in my experi- 
ence.” 

Bleeker seemed to regain a little of 
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his normal dignity. ‘Mrs. Bleeker is 
extraordinary in many ways,” he said 
stiffly. 

Larsen was tempted to persist in the 
face of this rebuff. 

“T was inélined to think that she did 
not regret Corcoran’s death except cas- 
ually,” he ventured. 

“You were mistaken in that infer- 
ence. She regrets him as keenly as I 
do. [am sure of this. Let us not dis- 
cuss it further, please.” 

Larsen apologized and subsided. 
There was an uncomfortable pause, 
broken by Charlotte’s arrival with the 
camera she had learned to use as does 
a professional. She ‘greeted Larsen 
with a curt deference which had no 
trace of intimacy. She barely took cog- 
nizance of Alfred presence, 
Under Larsen’s seeming direction she 
made a number of exposures of the in- 
terior. She helped him measure and. 
record the distances. 

“Kight feet four she an- 
nounced, after one of these dimensions 
had been ascertained. ‘That's too far 
for the gun to have been thrown by 
mere refex action, I suppose. It 
couldn’t have been suicide, then.” 

Larsen chose to administer a snub, 
relishing the opportunity to rebuke the 
fear of an immediate 


Bleeker’s 


: ' ” 
ches, 


girl without 
counter-attack. 

“You are employed to take photo- 
“We not 
interested in your speculations.” 

He saw her flush and risked a grin, 
past Alfred Bleeker’s shoulder. Bleeker 
started. His sense of the proprieties 
had been horribly offended. 

“My dear young lady, let me assure 
that your suggestion interests me very 
much indeed. If you have any other 
ideas like that, pray be so kind as to 
advance them. We cannot all be pro- 
fessional detectives, but the least of us 
is surely entitled to an opinion.” 

And he turned an expression of high 
disfavor on the offender. It was Char- 


graphs,” he said acidly. are 
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lotte’s turn to grin over his shoulder. 
She spoke with becoming meekness: 

“T thought it might possibly have 
been suicide, that’s all. 1 heard your 
testimony at the inquest, and it seemed 
to me that it gave room for that expla- 
nation; you said that Mr. Corcoran had 
been depressed and anxious, that you 
had noticed it for some time before the 
event. And | couldn’t help thinking 
that if young Mr. Rackham were lying 
he’d have told a better lie than he did. 
So that it seemed to me as if Pr 

Bleeker straightened. “I believe 
you've hit the explanation,” he declared. 
“That theory is quite sound. And as 
for the possibility of my poor friend’s 
having thrown the gun into the fire by 
reflex action after the shot, this seems 
entirely plausible to my view. In the 
throes of sudden death the muscles are 
capable of surprising reactions, | know 
very well. And there is no doubt that 
poor Corcoran was deeply depressed. 
I——”_ He caught himself, but his 
glance at Larsen completed the sentence 
eloquently. He meant to remind the 
detective that he had sought him out 
before the killing on the strength of 
Corcoran’s peculiar behavior. 

“I don’t say that it’s impossible, sir. 
But it seems improbable. From Rack- 
ham’s story there was no indication of 
it. Why should Corcoran have both- 
ered to scrape a thousand dollars to- 
gether for him if he meant to kill 
himself? Why——’” 

“It is exactly the sort of thing he 
would have done,” interrupted Bleeker. 
“As I understand the case, there was 
some ground for young Rackham’s be- 
lief that he had been badly treated. 
Corcoran, contemplating suicide, would 
have done precisely that quixotic deed 
as a sort of dramatic farewell. Oh, this 





suggestion opens enormous possibili- 
ties! I am inclined to believe it on 
what I already know. 

“Well, it’s for young Rackham and 
his attorneys to prove, anyway,” said 





Larsen. “And I don’t envy them their 
job: The State’s case looks air-tight 
to me.” 

“Then your intention is to convict 
this unlucky boy, if you can?” 

“That's my duty, sir—under the dis- 
trict attorney, of course. And he'll 
press it. He believes in suppressing 
crimes of violence with particular vigor, 
on the theory that punishing these has 
a strong deterrent effect on those con- 
templating crimes’ of deliberation. I 
think he’s right. Anyway, he’s made a 
fine record on homicides.” 

“! think that’s simply barbarous!” 
Charlotte Gray exclaimed. “Railroad- 
ing a boy, who may be innocent, to the 
electric chair, not because he thinks the 
boy’s guilty, but because he wants to 
make a record for himself! It’s worse 
than murder. It’s killing in cold blood, 
without malice, for a price in political 
preferment. 1 won't help in it. I'll 
smash my negatives before I 2% 

“Don’t lose your wits, Miss Gray,” 
Larsen cut in coldly. “This has noth- 
ing whatever to do with you.” 

“T think Miss Gray’s attitude is highly 
commendable, sir!’ Bleeker drew him- 
self erect. “I believe her theory is 
sound. And I shall do what I can to 
help young Rackham prove it. It is 
quite clear that poor Phil bore him no 
malice—that he even desired to help 
him. I should feel false to my friend- 
ship if I failed to see that a possibly 
innocent protégé of his received the full 
benefit of every reasonable doubt.” 

“Well, if you feel that way, you’d 
better see Walter [nfield—Rackham’s 
counsel. J understand that the young- 
ster hasn't a penny, and Enfield can 
hardly afford to do much for him on 
the fee the court may allow. T'll tell 
you this: If the fellow gets off it’ll be 
by spending quite a bit of money. 
We're going to spend all we like. The 
district attorney will make a sort of 
example out of this case. He feels very 
strongly about it. He thinks that if we 
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let Rackham off lightly, other men with 
real or fancied grievances will try to 
take the law into their hands. 
There’s something in that. Rackham 
will be lucky if he gets off with a life 
sentence.” 

Bleeker’s — resolution 
weaken at the prospect of expense, just 
as Larsen, whose speech had been de- 
signed to test the philanthropist’s sin- 
cerity, had anticipated. Noble senti- 
menis were part of Alfred 
existence, but he was careful to select 
those which might be held without an 
outlay. Now he looked pensive. — , 

“You really think they will convict 
the boy without evidence ?” 

“I'd like to bet on it,” said 
“He's got one chance in 


own 


seemed to 


Bleeker’s 


Larsen 
unfeelingly. 
a million.” 

lor some reason Charlotte Gray came 
to his support. ‘“That’s perfectly true, 
Mr. Lleeker. The State can spend any 
amount it pleases to convict him. And 
evidence, true or money. 
That’s the blazing injustice of 
system, The poor man_hasn’t 


false, costs 
our crim- 
inal 
much chance.” 

“You said that 
was Enfield ?” 
thoughtful. 
dress which Larsen supplied. 

“T shall take the first opportunity of 

ling on him,” he announced. 


g 
poverty 


the attorney’s name 


“Sen — : 
Bleeker looked more 


He made a note of the ad- 


natter of money, the 


accused shall not 
handicap him. I 
fund among my fri 

Even Charlotte Gray’s e 
with amusement as Larsen m 
fred bound to 
at any cost—so long a 
met that cost! 
chuckled 


rode back 


t 1 
Bleeker was 


Larsen over 
Charlotte 
gether. 
“The old boy’s a curious bundle of 
contradictions,” he said. “He's 
lot of the finest kind of impulses, 
he just can’t bear to pay for carrying 


downtown _ to- 


got a 


but 


them out. He compromises with ‘em. 
He’d love to have fine books, beauti- 
fully bound. He satisiies himself with 
tooled backs pasted on a plank. He'd 
love good old furniture; he buys cheap, 
modern imitations. He wants his wife 
to have splendid jewels, and he gives 
her paste! And wants to do 
the noble thing by Rackham, but some- 
body else must put up the cash!” 

“We're all contradictions, I suppose. 
Don’t those psychoanalysis fiends call 
it a conflict of impulses and inhibitions 
that determines conduct? What’s that 
about paste jewels? llow did you find 
that out?” 

Enfield told her with some reluctance. 
“And now, [| suppose, you’re sure Mrs. 
Bleeker did it. 't safe to give you 
all the facts, Charlotte.” 

She shook her head. 


now ne 


It isn’t 


“Wrong. [’m 
I wasn’t 
iat. | can come pretty 
wer, Olaf.” 
et’s hear it. I’m resigned. 
broken heart be- 
cause the lad blackmail, but 
wouldn’t love him, eh? A sweet little 


perfectly sure she didn’t now. 
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romance——— 

“Well, y right. hilip 
Corcoran kill i l think. But— 
it wasn’t for love. T —that’s all I'll 
say till I know more. [ut remember 
that I said it \nd,” she added 
spitefully a ‘| ”" let 
ughed at me for 


won’ 
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Cl 
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You’d never 
hout proof, So I'll 
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and tell you 


you, Olaf. 
it wit 


evidence fi 


show you the t 
afterward. Look at that!” 
Charlotte Gray triumphantly laid be- 
fore the detective a slip of gray-blue 
paper. He stared at it—a check for one 
thousand dollars, payable to Walter En- 
field, and signed by Alfred Bleeker! 
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“Retainer and advanced expenses for 
defending Harry Rackham,” she said. 
“Walter hardly believes it yet. We ex- 
pected to get along on the usual starva- 
tion basis.” 

Larsen whistled. “I'll bet he went 
out and raised it among his friends, just 
as he said. He’s willing enough to take 
the credit, but I'll bet he didn’t part 
with the cash.” 

“T don’t know. But he’s underwrit- 
ten the defense, anyway. And we’re 
going to get Rackham off. We'll get 
him off without a trial, too.” 

“T’m not complaining. I'd like to 
see him clear, myself. So would pretty 
nearly everybody in the office. But | 
don’t sce how you'll do it.” 

“You will, though. And you'll help. 
You'll find out for me whether that 
paste necklace Mrs. Bleeker used to 
raise her thousand on has been re- 
deemed. I think it has before this. 
And you'll find out for me where she 
came from and what she was before 
Bleeker married her. You owe that 
much to The Syndicate, Olaf. You 
haven’t done your share on this case.” 

“I owe that much to the State, I 
guess.” Larsen frowned. “And it be- 
gins to look to me as if I’d been over- 
looking quite a bit of my job in this 
case. I ought to have attended to that 
before. But I don’t see how that would 
help you prove suicide. It leads to- 
ward the lady——’”’ 

“You wait and see. But find out, 
and do it as quickly as you can.” 

Larsen went straight to [inisterre. 
The old Swiss received him cautiously, 
obviously on guard against inadvertent 
self-revelations after his late experi- 
ence. But the detective laid his cards 
on the table. 

“Mr. Finisterre, through no fault of 
yours | know that a certain lady offered 
you a lot of paste as security for a loan 
of eight thousand dollars. I know that 
you refused and told her why. I know 
that her surprise and distress at discov- 
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ering that her jewels weren’t the real 
thing so touched your soft old heart 
that you advanced her a thousand on 
your own account.” 

“You know a great deal which is not 
your right to know, Larsen. Also you 
know some things which are not se. 
But go on. What next?” 

“This lady has become involved in 
a rather serious and bewildering mur- 
der case. It depends on you whether 
or not she spends to-night in a cell, with 
a charge of first-degree murder against 
her. If you tell me the truth you may 
spare her that. Jf your statement is 
seemingly against her I pledge you my 
word that it will not be used. You 
know, I think, that I will keep that 
pledge.” 

linisterre reflected. “You drive 
hard, Larsen. How do I know? But 
I will go this far with you. We name 
no names. My statement, then, is not 
evidence, and I warn you I shall deny 
it if you summon me to testify. On 
that understanding—a hypothetical case, 
no ?—ask what you like.” 

“Was this lady’s loan repaid?” said 
Larsen bluntly. 

“It was.” Finisterre nodded. 

‘Thanks. That’s all. I think you’ve 
done the lady a service. And you won't 
be called on for any testimony. You 
won't be sorry.” 

“Tam not. I keep my patrons’ con- 
fidence. I would not consent to injure 
any lady. but I do not care to see a 
man who has done no wrong -lose his 
life or liberty, either. Else I would 
say not even what I have said, Lar- 
sen.” Tle looked very grave. “Also, 
Larsen, | make a confession. I have 
thought you—I have thought you not 
very clever. I was wrong. You are 
almost too clever. When I begin to 
steal I go far from Pittland.” 

Larsen flushed. It occurred to him 
that the compliment was not addressed 
to him, but to an impulsive girl whom 
old Finisterre had never heard of. But 
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he could not disclaim it without in- 
volving himself in very inconvenient 
explanations. He grinned uneasily and 
left. 

In his office he set the smooth-run- 
ning machinery in operation to ascer- 
tain who and what Carol Bleeker had 
been, and where she had lived before 
she came to Pittland as Alfred Bleek- 
er’s second wife. He had his sources 
of information on such matters. Some 
of them he did not altogether like, but 
used occasionally as a matter of neces- 
sity. There was one somewhat un- 
wholesome person in Pittland whose 
stock-in-trade was other people’s care- 
fully closeted and whose 
business was outwardly the publication 


skeletons, 


of a whispery, furtive social weekly. 
His income, most people believed, de- 
pended far more on what he did not 


print in his few columns of badly 
phrased innuendo and flattery than on 
what appeared there. Larsen, who 
held certain information on the strength 
of which this Matthew Dresson might 
have been indicted, if not convicted, 
chose to withhold his hand and use 
Dresson for the service of the law when 
need arose. But he hated dealing with 
the fellow—a writhing, deferential ras- 
cal, with a sidelong eye and a confiden- 
tial, intimate fashion of speaking in a 
jocular whisper. 

On this occasion he did not hesitate. 
It might take him days to find out by 
Dresson could tell him in 
He summoned the man 


cable what 
five minutes. 
by telephone. 

“What do you know about Bleeker’s 
wife—or almost know? You'd better 
talk fast and straight. We're not 
pleased with you, Dresson. You’ve 
been pulling ratlrer hard on the tether. 
I’m not sure that I’d rather put you 
ver the jumps than use you.” 

Dresson smiled unctuously, but Lar- 
sen saw that his fingers twitched. 

“I’ve never been able to get anything 


—provable. But I guess quite a lot. 


I guess that she was the daughter of 
Lansing Dexter for one thing. I can’t 
prove it, but I could come close. Nice 
bit of news, eh, if I could print it? 
Dexter cashed in at Dartmoor, you 
know, International crook—smooth 
steamship gambler. Not above some 
spicier games, either.” 

“That all?’ Larsen longed to strike 
that fawning smile from the sly lips, 
but he controlled his voice. 

“Well, I can guess that she was the 
girl who married that fake count, who 
got run out of Monte Carlo in 1912 
for something crooked in the Casino 
and was killed in a Montmartre scuffle 
the following year. I might take a 
chance that she was with a pretty 
wicked bunch who worked at Nice and 

Bleeker met 
Vienna. But 
Not a thing, 
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Cannes the winter before 
her and married her in 
I can’t prove a thing. 
Mr. Larsen. If I 

“You'd have bled 
fore this. That’s understood. 
thing about Corcoran?” 

Dresson’s face changed. He looked 
suddenly like a snake before it strikes. 
“No. But I guess he knew where I’m 
guessing. He was over there in 1912. 
It’s on the cards he knew about the 
fake count—and maybe some other 
things. You don’t see any crape on 
my sleeve, do you? I must have for- 
gotten it. That dear Phil! So young 
and so dead!” 

“That’s all. Get out. 
your step. This doesn’t 
mind!” 

Dresson sidled past the edge of a 


could——= 
her to death be- 
Any- 


watch 
you, 


And 
square 


barely opened door. 

Larsen breathed more freely. He 
thought a while and then went over to 
Charlotte Gray’s office, where he gave 
her, without reservation, the informa- 
tion he had picked up. Her eyes lighted 
and her lips curved. 

“Thanks. I think that’s enough to 
goon. I’ll give you one chance to guess 
the answer, Olaf. You’ve got every 
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bit of information I have, and the big 
advantage of being practically an eye- 
witness, too. Do you see it?” 

“No—unless she did it, and you say 
she didn’t 2 

“T'll give you a lead. Corcoran 
killed himself. Now do you get it?” 

“Unless you’ve got more evidence 
than [| have——” 

“Not so much. But it’s plain as print. 
I'll give you another. Have Alfred 
Bleeker’s cigars any bearing on the 
business, to your mind?” 

Larsen considered. “I thought of 
that. They go to show that he cared 
a heap for Corcoran. Every one of 
those perfectos must have hurt him like 
an exposed nerve—even when he 
smoked it himself. But exeept for 
that x 

“You're hopeless. Lut because we’re 
really fond of you, Walter and I are 
going to let you help us finish the epi- 
sode. Your job is to back up every- 
thing I say. If you don’t agree on those 
terms, you stay at home and hear about 
it afterward. A bargain?” 

“So long as you don’t commit me to 
anything—— 

“You ought to be able to trust me 
by this time. Are you coming, with- 
out mental reservations ?” 

Larsen’s curiosity overcame his cau- 
tion. He knew that Charlotte Gray 
was formidable in these fits of what 
seemed to him close to inspiration. 

“All right. I like wild geese, and 
there’s always the chance that you'll 
catch one. I'll go—on your terms.” 

“You'll be glad. Come on. Wal- 
ter’s ready. He’s really improving, 
Olaf. I hardly had to argue with him 
at all this time. And it was his idea 
that gave me my first lead, too. I’m 
sorry I haven’t been able to educate 
both my partners so far, but I live in 
hopes. Come on; I want to get Harry 
Rackham out of jail in time to be mar- 
ried before another day goes over our 
heads, and we'll have to hurry.” 








Enfield, his pale, lined face wearing 
an unwonted smirk which sorely aggra- 
vated Olaf Larsen, joined them in the 
corridor and they went down to a wait- 
ing taxi. On the way up Connecticut 
Avenue Larsen tried in vain to foresee 
the end of the story which evidertly 
looked so obvious to his allies. He was 
still in the dark when they stopped at 
the Bleeker house. 

“IT telephoned to be sure that they'd 
be here,” said the girl. “Come on, 
Olaf. You’re going to be useful as 
scenery, and please remember that 
scenery has no ideas of its own. You're 
a chorus. Don’t forget it.” 

They waited in the library while the 
footman went to announce their ar- 
rival. Larsen saw the excitement fade 
out of Charlotte’s eyes, saw Enfield’s 
features relax into their normal expres- 
sion of patient suffering. 

“Please look solemn, Olaf. Follow 
my lead.” There was no time for more. 
Steps sounded in the hall, and Alfred 
Bleeker stood aside formally to let his 
wife precede him. Larsen was startled 
at the change in her. It was as if the 
ice had melted, revealing a living, lovely 
woman, a woman suddenly wakened to 
the thrill and throb of life. She car- 
ried herself with the old, half-insolent 
splendor, but even her poise seemed 
somehow warmed and softened. 

“Miss Gray, Mrs. Bleeker. She has 
been good enough to volunteer her serv- 
ices, to the defense. Mr. Larsen has 
yielded to her persuasions so far as to 
lend us the support of his presence.” 
Enfield spoke quietly. 

The two women eyed each other a 
moment, and then smiled. Larsen was 
puzzled. Charlotte Gray had little use 
for women of the decorative sort. 

“We're all anxious to have justice 
done, of course.” Carol Bleeker’s voice 
was amazingly alive. “I’m sure from 
what Mr. Bleeker tells me that Miss 
Gray has helped tremendously.” 

“We owe a great deal to her,” said 
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Enfield. “But we are confronted by a 
complication which makes it necessary 
to look to you again. The real trouble 
for us, in defending this case, is the 
attitude of the surety company which 
suffered through Rackham’s silly defal- 
cation three years ago. \Vithout ap- 
pearing in the case they are able to 
bring a very strong pressure to bear 
on the district attorney’s office. And, 


unpleasant as it is to admit the fact, 
they may be able to force us to some 
sort of compromise.” 


“It’s an outrageous condition of af- 
fairs, then——” Bleeker began as if 
launched on a philippic in his favorite 
platform style. Enfield checked him 
with a gesture. 

“Mr. Larsen will tell you that I am 
within the facts.” 

“Yes.” Larsen forced himself to the 
assent, stimulated by Charlotte’s un- 
winking gaze. “I want to get the boy 
off myself, but there’s no chance while 
those bloodhounds- is 

“Unspeakable! We_ should 
those scoundrels, who yield to such in- 
fluences, incontinently into jail.” 

“Meanwhile, we’ve got to think of 
Harry Rackham. We can help his 
chances tremendously by settling the 
surety company’s claim. And unless 
that is done- 

Larsen saw Bleeker’s face change, 
saw the apprehension dawn in his eyes. 
Was Enfield actually hoping to per- 
suade him to put up eight thousand 
more? Had both Charlotte and the 
lawyer lost their wits completely? <Al- 
fred Bleeker would part with eight 
thousand about as eagerly as with his 
right hand. 

“lm sure that Mr. Bleeker will let 
me give half the sum and not insist 
on having that pleasure all to himself.” 

Carol Bleeker glanced at her husband. 
Larsen stared. There was a quality 
in her voice which stunned him. She 
seemed, unless his ears were playing 


sweep 


pranks upon him, to be actually fond 
of the funny, pompous little man! 

Bleeker cleared his throat. “I—er— 
I was on the point of making exactly 
that suggestion, my dear. sy all 
means! You shall write your check 
separately, if you like. At once; there’s 
no reason for delay.” 

Charlotte Gray watched them as they 
filled out their checks and blotted them. 
arsen surreptitiously pinched his thigh. 
He must be mad or dreaming. This 
thing could not be true. 

‘And, if you don’t mind, please give 
ne a note of instruction with the 
checks,” said Enfield. ‘Just a line say- 
ing that these funds are advanced to 
pay Harry Rackham’s obligation to the 
surety company. I'll give you a receipt 
to the same effect. In matters like this 
I must have my record absolutely clear. 
It might easily give rise to misconstruc- 
tion if I received such a payment with- 
out an statement of its pur- 
pose.” 

Bleeker hesitated. 

“T scarcely see the need of that. 
payment itself-———” 

“Still, I’m afraid I must insist,” said 
Enfield pleasantly. 

Bleeker exchanged glances with his 
wife, Larsen saw her nod. He went 
back to the desk and wrote a few lines 
which Enfield read and pocketed. 

“Thanks. Now, at Miss Gray’s sug- 
gestion, I propose this: we shall re- 
move the the district at- 
torney by this payment. And Mr. Lar- 
sen has consented to use his influence 
to secure such action before the grand 
jury, now in session, that they will 
refuse to indict Rackham. But we shall 
need evidence which was not forth- 
coming at the inquest. Our only chance 
of saving Rackham is to convince the 
district attorney that Corcoran killed 
himself. No other explanation will pos- 
sibly match the facts and acquit Rack- 
ham of the deed. But we must have 
something definite—something tangible, 


express 


The 


pressure on 
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something unmistakable. And—I hes- 
itate to ask it—I am, in fact, open to 
disbarment and prosecution for merely 
suggesting it—but unless one or both 
of you, who were Corcoran’s only con- 
fidants and intimates, 
vincing statement of his suicidal inten- 
tions, we shall wgste our time.” 

“But—but— Bleeker started to 
his feet. “Do you insinuate that either 
of us could commit perjury——” 

“One moment, sir. Perjury is a thing 
—not a word. There are cases in which 
the one absolutely contradicts the other, 
We all know that Philip Corcoran killed 
himself.”” He paused and looked around 
him. 

“We all do know that, don’t 
sen?” 

Larsen gulped and forced a reluctant 
nod. “I'm satisfied of it.” 

“And you, Mrs. Bleeker? You know 
it, don’t you?” Enfield was gentleness 
itself. “And Mr. Bleeker?” 

Again Larsen felt the significant hes- 
itation, sensed the passage of an ocu- 
lar message between husband and wife. 

“Yes,” said Bleeker quietly. 
“We know it.” 

“Then, knowing the truth, are we not, 
in effect, ‘committing the most con- 
temptible kind of perjury if we sacri- 
fice a boy’s life to the letter of a 
legal definition? 
biased inevitably in favor of the letter, 
and yet I am straining my strength to 
do what I ask you to do. Mr. Larsen 
is the chief of the def€ctive bureau of 
the police, and, by not arresting me on 
what he has just heard me say, 
lating the letter of his clear duty. 

Larsen looked uncomfortable. 

“We all understand that it is with 
the best motive,” said Carol Blecker. 
“But you ask us——’ 

“T ask you to come with me privately 
to the district attorney’s oftice, and 
there, without witnesses, to tell him 
that Corcoran definitely threatened, 
time and again, to kill himself, that you 


can make a con- 


” 


we, Lar- 


AD oe 
si ls, 


I am a lawyer, and 


is vio- 


” 


had tried to dissuade him without suc- 
cess. A statement of that nature from 
you both will convince him, Larsen 
guarantees that.” 

“I—I can’t—I won't Bleeker 
exploded in a queer, strangled cry, 
“Carol, I can’t——” 

Charlotte Gray struck in quietly: 
“Oh, yes, you can, Mr. Bleeker. Let 
me tell you a little story. It’s a true 
story, in my own experience, and I’m 
sure it will convince you that your duty 
is to help us.” 

Larsen stared at her. Bleeker turned 
and regarded her amazedly, as if he 
suspected her sanity. But she began 
as if unconscious of the effect of her 
opening sentence: 

“There was a woman who had the 
miserable luck to be the daughter of 
a very clever, very wicked man, who 
did his best to make her like him after 
her mother died and left her in his 
care. He tried to teach her his trade, 
tried to make her a thief and a fraud, 
as he was. And he almost succeeded. 
His friends were all the friends she 
had. His ways were the only ways she 
knew. And she grew up to be very 
beautiful and very hard. But she hated 
him, I think. And when, through one 
of his met a man who 
seemed a decent gentleman and said he 
loyed her, she took that chance of es- 
caping from the ugly life she led and 
married him. She found that his title 
was a lie, that his decency was a myth, 
that his love, I fancy, was a _ very 
shoddy counterfeit. And she left him.” 

Larsen was conscious that every one 
in the room except the speaker held 
his breath. What was Charlotte driv- 
ing at, with this blunt rehearsal of Carol 
Bleeker’s history? Where did it all 
lead ? 

“T don’t know what happened to her 
after that. I know that the husband 
was presently killed, as he probably de- 
served, in a rather sordid manner and 
place. I know that the girl lived some- 


schemes, she 














I know that she met a rather 
pleasant young man, an American, 
some time during or soon after she left 
her husband, and I think he learned 
her story, either from her or from her 
late associates. At all events, while she 
Was singing in a Vienna concert hall 
she met another American, an older 
man, widowed and terribly lonely, try- 
ing to live up to a tremendous opinion 
of himself and his importance. He 
was rich. He fell in love with her. 
And she married him, without caring 
for him, merely as another escape from 
her life. She came to America with 
him. And presently she found that he 
was—stingy. He couldn’t bear to part 
with the money he had spent his best 
years in acquiring. And her coldness, 
I think, increased this tendency of his. 
He let her have no money of her own; 
he surrounded her with luxury, but 
kept her penniless—his only power over 
her.” 


how. 





“This—this is ” Bleeker burst 
into speech. His wife glanced at him, 
The 


and he choked and_ subsided. 
womian’s eyes returned to the girl. Lar- 
sen marveled at the softness in them. 

“Very soon she found that the pleas- 
ant young American she had known in 
Europe was at home in the town to 
which she had come, and that he was 
not so pleasant as he had seemed. He 
blackmailed her—not, at first, for 
money, for he knew that she had none 
to give him, but for other things. He 
compelled her to receive him at her 
home, to treat him, before others, as 
her friend. I think perhaps he dared 
to ask for more than friendship. He 
vas of the type which fancies that 
women 4re all a sort of living mer- 
chandise. And desperately she fought 
two fights. She dared not let her hus- 
band know that she had been some- 
thing very near a thief; I think perhaps 
it was not only her husband she had 
to fear, but the police, who do not for- 
give and forget easily.” 
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“No. Not at all!’ The words 
seemed to come from Carol Bleeker’s 
lips without her knowledge. Larsen 
saw her face harden and freeze again, 
saw her fingers tighten. What a won- 
der Charlotte was! What a story she 
was making of the few bleak facts he 
had twisted out of Matthew Dresson! 

“IT thought so. So she fought to keep 
this man silent and to keep him at arms’ 
length, \nd But she 
failed to keep the whole secret. Her 
husband saw a little, suspected much. 
He was sily jealous 
where his dignity was concerned. And 
nowledge to himself, while 

She did not know 
that he guessed. He was so shrewd 
that even the blackmailer believed he 
had made a conquest of the husband’s 
liking. And he planned shrewdly. He 
meant to kill, but he did not mean to 
suffer for the killing.” 

“J—J—_” up, one 
hand at his throat, the other groping 
stumbles in the 


she succeeded. 


vain, sensitive, ea 


he kept his k 


he laid his plans. 


Bleeker stood 
as a man gropes who 
dark. “[——” 

“Wait, Mr. Bleeker. 
heard the whole st ry yet. 

Larsen drew his breath deep. 

Alfred Bleeker! But how ? 

The thing was silly. When Corcoran 
died, Alfred Bleeker had been sitting 
a hundred feet from 
the room where Corcoran was slain, 
evidently by some one who stood within 
a foot of him. 

“He was very 


You haven't 


” 


with Olaf Larsen, 


clever, this husband. 
And he was ver’ timid, too. He fore- 
saw many things. He saw that if he 
killed he must kill so that no one could 
conceivably suspect him, for he guessed 


that others had seen what he fancied 
he had seen. He must invent some 
means of protecting himself from even 


suspicion. He planned very 
carefully. He found his 
idea at last—a simple one, but so in- 
genious that the chances were a thou- 
sand to one against detection. But he 


a hint of 
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did not stop there. He left nothing to 
chance, nothing unforeseen. He even 
made sure, by putting the police them- 
selves at work, that his intended victim 
had other enemies—many of them, men 
who had reason in plenty to kill the man 
he hated. He saw to it that 4he chief 
detective of the city should be sitting 
beside him when the man died, his wit- 
ness that he had no hand in it.” 

“But how——” 

Larsen bit his question in two. He 
was supposed to know how! His busi- 
ness was to follow Charlotte’s lead. 

“He was ingenious. He knew one 
trade, and knew it exceptionally well. 
And he employed that knowledge as 
not one man in a million would have 
thought of doing. He manufactured 
electrical goods—most of them of the 
sort in which the current is used for 
heating. He applied that principle cun 
ningly. On a stand in his library he 
kept a supply of cigars. But he was 
stingy, and they were bad cigars—so 
bad that the man he meant to kill would 
not smoke them, laughed at them. He 
bought the kind the other man liked, 
urged him to take them freely, accus- 
tomed him to stopping at the stand and 
filling his pocket case as a matter of 
routine. But he did not strike. Some- 
thing in him—he was superficially re- 
ligious—something in him made him 
afraid of murder itseli—not of its con- 


sequences, but of the deed. He had 
a conscience, which refused to let him 
kill.” 

She paused 


“] think he must have come to it 
suddenly at the last,” she went on pres 
ently. “I think he saw some seemingly 
tender passage between his wife and 
the other man, and imagined that it was 
sincere on her part. I think he went a 
little mad then, and overcame his fears 
and scruples in a sudden, blinding an- 
ger—the injured self-love of a vain, 
suspicious ee 

“No! Don’t spoil your story now, 





Miss Gray. Keep it true to the end!” 
Carol Bleeker spoke strongly, without 
heat or fear. “The husband heard the 
other man demanding money, at last 
—money to settle a claim he had reason 
to tear. He heard him threaten her 
with prison, heard enough to know that 
he could carry out his threat... And 
what he had not been wicked enough 


to do for jealousy he was brave enough 
to do for—ifor-—be a4use———~"” Color 
i 


flowed into her face. She turned to the 
stricken little man, her hands reaching 
for his, her eyes suddenly glorious, 
“Because he loved her more than he 
loved his life and his soul and_ his 
chances of the rather frigid paradise 
he believed in! Because he chose to 
destroy himself for her liberty, her 
safety ——” , 

Charlotte Gray was on her feet, her 
eyes glowing. “Oh, splendid! Splen- 
did! I didn’t dream it was like that, 
I came here to spring a trap to catch 
a mean little murderer, and I’ve caught 
a real man in it! Olaf, you haven't 
heard this talk. It’s forgotten, isn’t 
it? We 

“We can’t connive at murder, Char- 
lotte. Wecan do our best to make the 
consequences lighter-——” 

“Murder! Why, you said yourself 
that it was a virtuous act! The world’s 
better off for it; even the law’s been 
dented. You can make a virtue out 
of necessity, anyway. You can’t prove 
a thing unless I testify, and I’d only 
testify to guesses—which I won't. 


You'd better help us. For we'll beat 


” 


” 





you if you try to fight. 

Justice 7 Larsen regretted the 
choice of the word. She sprang at it. 

“Justice! You've said it yourself. 
Isn't it exactly justice that’s been done. 
A man whose life was one _ long tissue 
of murder—the murder of other men’s 
lives and souls and happiness—has died 
in the attempt to turn a woman’s mis- 
fortune into dirty money. If you had 
helped fo seat him in the electric chair 
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you'd say it was well done. You know 
it. Justice? Let’s have a little justice 
for the living—for a man who’s done 
something for the biggest kind of a 
motive, for a woman who’s paid ten 
for every 


times over she was 


taught to do.”’ 
Rackham, thoug 


wrong 


‘There’s h. We've 
got to get him off.” 

“You know that we can do it—with 
their testimony. You know that the 
district attorney would rather pat 
Rackham on the back than prosécute 

You know that if we agree, here 
now, to forget what’s happened, 
is closed. Corcoran killed 
It’s true in more ways than 

killed himself in physical 
fact, and he plotted and schemed his 
own murder, too—though he didn’t in- 
tend it, of course. Come—forget you’re 
a policeman for a minute, and remem- 
a decent, right-thinking 


iy 
him. 
and 


thing 


one.. He 


ber that you’re 
man !” 

“All right. 
condition 
of course.” 

They laid their plans for this eagerly, 
he Bleekers watching each other while 
they talked with eyes which made Olaf 
Larsen feel curiously old and alone. It 
Was not until the three members of 
The Justice Syndicate were driving 
downtown in their cab that Larsen 
heard the end of the mystery. 

“Didn’t you guess it? Olaf, if I ever 
about you, you'll 
He put the 


I’ll see it through, on 
ve can get Rackham clear, 


tell the commissioners 
get a uniform and a 
revolver in the fire beforehand. 
That was my first clew really. I tried 
three others of about the same model 
in my own wood fire, and it took three 
burn the 


beat. 


long 


stocks clear 


hours to 
This one, if it had been thrown in after 
the murder, couldn’t have been more 
than half an hour or so in the hottest 


away. 


kind of a fire. And there was only one 
cartridge! That told the story, too; 
the others would have exploded. He 
couldn’t have left all the shells empty, 
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or he’d have had to account for six 
shots instead of one. Oh, you had a 
dozen straight leads—the cigars ought 
to have put you on the track—the 
woman’s saying what she did when you 
thanked her—her telling you where to 
look for the gun. She guessed. She 
hated him then; she thought he’d done 
it for jealousy, as [ did. And she meant 
to make him afraid of her—as he was, 
That’s wl the money to pay 
off Finisterre.” 

“Yes—but the shot itself—I still 
don’t see—was there a spring gun some- 
where in the wall, or something like 
that?” 

“Wait. We haven't 
your chronicle of errors. 
told you you’d be sorry. 
ber that you laughed? 
Olaf?” 

“Don’t rub it in, Charlotte. 


oot 


why she got 


finished with 
Remember I 
And remem- 
Are you sorry, 


When 
a man’s down-—— 

“But you won't stay down. You'll 
be just as swaggering and cocksure 
over the next case. I have to rub it in 
for your own good. JB! number 
eighty-six: you never drew any infer- 
ail from his coming to you, 


inder 


ence at 

hat ought to have made you wonder. 
You never wondered why he was will- 
ing to pay for defending Rackham— 
that man who’d cut off a finger to save 
a dollar!” 

“Well, why was he? Didn’t he frame 
it up to make it look as if Rackham had 
done it?” 

“Of course not. He never figured 
on Rackham’s being there at all. He 
didn’t want suspected; he 
made sure that there were a lot of pos- 
sible enemies before he moved. And 
he'd have paid for Rackham, even if 
she hadn’t spotted him and made him. 
There’s something fine in that little 
peacock besides his love for his wife. 
He’s got the beginnings of bigness, 
Olaf. I was absolutely wrong about 
him, if that’s any comfort to you. 
Rackham threw his whole scheme out 


any be dy 
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of kilter by coming when he did. He’d lighter just before you came, and 
planned it carefully for Corcoran to counted on being able to switch back 
be alone in the library, for you to be to the harmless one before the trick 
on hand to prove the alibi, for the serv- was discovered. That was his one big 
ants to be at the rear of the house. risk. But he may have fixed it so the 
And in comes Rackham just in time thing wouldn’t show even a hole. He 
to be the scapegoat again! Amy Wel- could have done it, | think, with a 
don’s brave to marry a boy like that. little pains. Anyway, he got by with 
He’s the unluckiest person Lever heard it. I’m afraid he was rather cleverer 
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of. than that in one thing he did, Olaf. 
“Will you kindly interrupt yourself “What?” Larsen was surprised by 
long enough to describe the method, her tone. She chuckled wickedly. 
means, apparatus, or agency of the “Why, he certainly picked the right 
thing itself? [——” detective to serve as his alibi witness, 
“I've been hoping against hope that didn’t he?’ She apologized with a paci- 
you'd guess, Olaf. I just as good as fying hand. ‘Here we are—and we've 





told you time after time. He made got to finish up our job as accessories 
up a specially strong cigar lighter; he after the fact by making the district 
probably did it himself in his labora- attorney believe that black 1s white. 
tory down at the plant. All he had to Well, I guess The Justice Syndicate can 
do was leave space for a cartridge be- do it, Olaf.” 

hind the stuff they use for the tip and Larsen laughed. “Syndicate nothing! 


lead his resistance wires around the You go and do it, Charlotte. Walter 
s 
cap. He changed it for the everyday and I might get in your way.” 





PRISONER DISCOVERS HE WAS WRONGFULLY 
SENTENCED 
BY studying law while incarceraied in Sing Sing prison, Ossining, New York, 
Salvatore Comito discovered that a mistake had been made in sentencing 
him and was able to convince the courts of error and have the sentence made 
void. Convicted of burglary one and a half years ago, Comito was given a 


sentence of four and a half years in Sing Sing. Although he had served time 
in a reformatory Comito had never been convicted of a felony before and he 
was entitled under the law to an indeterminate sentence. He discovered this 
fact after he had been in Sing Sing nearly a year and a half, and he took 





immediate steps to obtain his right. 
Comito was resentenced recently to an indeterminate period in prison ine 


stead of the term of four and one-half years. 
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BIG ROBBERY IN BERLIN 
THE largest theft by a d i 


Germany, was commit 


mestic servant in the criminal annals of Berlin, 
ed recently when a maid, seventeen years old, and 


« 
7 
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ther male confederate, stole one million five hundred thousand marks’ worth of 
property. from the widow of Privy Councilor Haginsky. While her mistress 
was away from home the maid and man packed the most valuable articles in 
the apartment, called a taxicab, and escaped with their loot. Among the things 
they stole were a Gobelin tapestry, a Persian carpet, jewelry, Brussels and Indian 
laces, and silverware. 
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Author of *‘Embarrassing Luck,”’’ etc. 


HEN Jane Carter arrived at the 

hospital for her nightly duty, 
as a “special,” Jerry’s fervent 
words and the vistas—impos- 
sible vistas—of happiness which they 
had brought—in spite of her protests— 
were still surging in her mind. 

As she changed from street dress to 
the trim,*starchy nurse’s uniform, she 
resolutely tried to put the afternoon’s 
thoughts out of her mind. The duties 
of one who holds life and death in her 
hands are’too exacting to admit of a 
divided attention. And yet—— 

Jerry had been deadly in earnest, and 
whatever she may have felt for her own 
disappointment—for she had to admit 





that Jerry Evans, with his plain honest 
ways and his dependability, appealed to 
her more than any other man had ever 
done—she was very sorry, indeed, to 
have been responsible for the look that 


she had seen in his eyes at their part- 
ing that afternoon. 

One of the day specials came into 
o'clock, 


the dressing room. “Fight 
Jane,” she announced. “You'd better 
run.” 


Quickly Jane put the hurried finish- 
ing touches to her toilet and hurried 


to the corridor that led past the pri- 
vate rooms, in one of which was her 
patient. 


If she had not been in quite such a 
hurry, she might not have caught and 
torn her skirt on the hinge“of an open 
door near her own: and if she had not 
torn the skirt,” almost certainly she 
would not have stopped to glance into 
the room, which she knew had been 
vacant for at least a week. But she 

6C—»bs 


did both things; and in her glance she 
caught against the white background 
of a hospital pillow, a face—the face 
that she had been trying for nearly 
two years to purge from her memory 
—the face of her husband! 

Greatly agitated she hurried on, hop- 
ing that she had been mistaken, with- 
out knowing why she hoped so. Ina 
few moments she was too engrossed in 
her work to give further thought to 
the matter. It was only half an hour 
later, when she had looked at the charts, 
tidied the room and adjusted a pillow so 
that her patient—who was convalescent 
—tmight read, that she slipped to the 
open door into the hall and let her mind 
go back to what sheghad seen. 

What was Wallace Carter doing in the 
hospital? When had he been brought 
there—and what illness of accident was 
it that had painted the still, deathlike 
pallor which she had seen on his face? 
Was his conditién serious or other- 
wise? 

[t was matter for surprise, in the 
first place, that Wallace Carter, wealthy 
and prominent, should be here in a 
public hospital at all. Strange, when 
he could well afford the attendance of 
doctors and nurses at his own home, 
that he would consent to leave his own 
luxurious surroundings. Nothing but 
an accident, sudden, and unforeseen, 
could account for his presence in that 
room. 

Jane tried to analyze her own feel- 
ings—putting aside for the moment the 
curiosity that dominated them. Was 
she glad or sorry? And how would 
she feel if she were to learn that his 








condition was serious—with its prob- 
able outcome in death? What if she 
learned that it was some mere trivial 
injury ? 

She scarcely dared to face the ques- 
tions. Wallace Carter was still her le- 
gal husband, though it was months since 
she had left him—on the strongest 
provocation—and supported herself at 
the work, to which she had fortunately 
served a period of training before her 
marriage. During those months she had 
had no word from him, not a cent of 
money—though it would have been easy 
enough for him to have had her traced, 
had he cared to do so. Yet she had 
been glad that he had not tried to reach 
her; she felt that their lives were now 
irrevocably apart. She had even dis- 
carded the name which her mistaken 
marriage had brought her. Here, and 
at Mrs. Fay’s, where she kept a room, 
she was known by her maiden name, 
Jane Draper. 

And yet, before the law, Wallace Car- 
ter was her husband, with a legal con- 
trol over her. And, worse still, their 
relationship forever prevented her from 
living her own life as she wished, from 
building anew on the wreck of her early 
marriage. She did not consciously 
think of Jerry Evans in this connection 
—sober, honest Jerry, whose friendship 
had been such a comfort during the 
dark days when she had first left her 
husband’s home—when she had scarcely 
cared, in the newness of her tragedy, 
whether she lived or died; whose sin- 
cere devotion, though she had not ac- 
cepted, could not accept it, was such 
a comforting thing now! 

How would it be in future—now that 
he knew her real story? For, of course, 
she had been compelled to tell it to him 
this afternoon. A _ bitter return for 
what he had told her—a sorry answer 


to the question he had asked! 

Before long, as Jane had half antici- 
pated, the nurse in the newly occupied 
room appeared in the doorway. 


It was 
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May Phillips, whom she had known 
for some time. Jane gestured to her, 
and then took a few steps up the hall, 
after a glance back at her own patient. 

“Who’s your patient, May? When 
did he come in?” 

“Oh, haven’t you heard? Brought’ 
here about half past seven. Fractured 
skull, and other injuries—on the danger 
list. It’s Wallace Carter—the Wallace 
Carter, the broker and financier, you 
know.” 

Jane’s surprise was feigned, for she 
had not really doubted that her eyes 
had told her the truth. She had reason 
to know that still face too well! 

“How—what sort of an accident was 
it?” 

“Accident ? 
what I’ve heard. 


It was no accident, from 
He was attacked and 
beaten, the doctor said. In his own 
office, after the clerks had left. They 
brought him right here in an ambu- 
lance.” 

A new thought came into Jane Car- 
ter’s mind. Her eyes showed her per- 


turbation. 

“Who did it? Did they get the 
man?” 

“No. The janitor heard a noise, and 


on going to investigate, he found Mr, 
Carter unconscious. He hasn’t recov- 
ered consciousness since. But what’s 
the matter? Any one would think that 
you knew him—Carter, I mean. Surely, 
you're too old at this game to be upset 
by trifles like fractured skulls.” 

“Yes,” smiled Jane weakly. “A 
nurse does get hardened to human ills. 
Well, I’ll have to slip back, or my pa- 
tient will be reporting me to the 
super.” 

Her patient had not even missed her, 
however. He had required no atten- 
tion during the moments she had been 
away; and he required very little serv- 
ice throughout the night. Jane wished 
that she had more to do; it was hard 
to sit alone and think, when she did 
not want to think. 














if the brutal assault 


What 
Jerry’s work? She recalled vividly his 
black, threatening looks, his burning 
eyes, as she had recounted her story to 
him; of the infatuation for the wealthy 
stranger who had summered in the little 
resort town where she had been brought 


were 


her 


from 





up; of the encouragement 
aunt and guardian, who were a little 
too much dazzled by Carter’s material 
prosperity ; of the few months of tena- 
cious happiness, fed on romantic dreams 
rather than reality; 
cruelty, and the insulting indifference 
that was no less 

had made no threats; he was 
not much for words, anyway. But she 
knew that her story had left him shaken 
to the very soul, indigna- 
with rage, 
justifiable jealousy. 


closures had come at 


of the ingenious 
galling. 


jerry 


haken with 
and perhaps a bit of 
If only her 
time—if 


tion, 





dis- 
' 

another 

she had but confided in him long ago! 

But coming as they had, directly after 


his proposal of niarriage, and as a bar 
to it—no wonder if he cherished hatred 
against the man who had treated her so! 


And Carter was lying uncon- 


now 


scious, perhaps morially injured; and 
Jerry— 

It was at four o’clock that she had 
left him; he had asked for time off 


from the drug store where he clerked, 
o 
on purpose to be with her, to make his 
f that he had 
| 


confession of 
gone back to the probably. But 


love. \fter 

store—] ' 
at seven o'clock or thereabouts, Wallace 
Carter had been struck down in his 
office! Was it only ‘coincidence? 
Twice, before she went off duty in 
the morning, Jane off to 
the room where her husband lay. He 
looked the same as when she had first 
seen him: drawn, pale face, rigid as 
if death had already come. 

“T guess he’s a goner,” declared Miss 
Phillips lightly, with professional cal- 
lousness. “Some wallop that must have 
been, Jane! His condition is un- 
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changed, though: he’ Il probably live to 
die on the day nurse’s hands, not mine.” 

Probably live for a few hours! 

If he died then—and if Jerry Evans 
really had attacked him—Jerry would 
be a murderer! And she herself—she, 
Jane Carter, would be responsible, un- 
der the moral law, even if the criminal 
law did not follow it; for it was she 
who had inflamed Jerry’s mind against 
this man, her husband, who had been 
but yesterday a total stranger to him. 

As she changed back into her street 
dress, after being relieved by the day 
nurse, Jane shuddered. Often, she ad- 
mitted to herself, she had wished that 
she had never married—never even met, 
Wallace Carter; but that she should be 
the cause, even innocently contributory, 
of his death! Such a thing had never 
entered her thoughts. Far better that 
he should live—better even if she 
should live with him, in all the misery 
which that would mean, than that 
should buy a criminal happiness at the 
expense of the life of the man who 
after all was her husband! 

She looked for Jerry at the little res- 
taurant where she took her breakfast, 
and where he had been in the habit of 
meeting her. His own lodging house 
was not far from hers, but her work 
had prevented his visiting her at Mrs. 
hours. She 
ee him, to have him reassure 


And 


1 
sne 


Fay’s at conventional 
wanted to s 
her that her fears were ; 
yet, so cruel were the circumstances, 
that even his failure to appear left her 
in doubt. It might only mean that after 
she dashed his hopes on the day before 
he wished to avoid her; or his absence 
might mean that he was Carter’s assail- 
ant, that he had fled and was now in hid- 
ing—a fugitive from the avenging law. 

As she ate alone, slowly, momentarily 
expecting and dreading his appearance, 
a newsboy walked down the aisle be- 
tween the tables. Mechanically she 
reached for some pennies and secured 
a morning paper. 
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The mysterious attack upon the well- 
known financier occupied a prominent 
position on the front page, as was fit- 
ting to Carter’s importance in the city. 
She read the account through, fasci- 
nated and apprehensive. 

Carter, it seemed, had remained in 
his office in the financial district, after 
all his clerks, even to his private sec- 
retary, had gone home. Apparently he 
had had an appointment with some one 
in private, and had taken no one into 
his confidence. The janitor of the build- 
ing, hearing a scuffle and a heavy fall, 
had rushed to his office and in through 
the open door, finding the broker un- 
conscious on the floor, with signs of a 
severe struggle apparent in the room. 
He had immediately called for a police 
ambulance. 

No clew to the assailant had been dis- 
covered. A man who kept a cigar store 
across the street had noticed a strange 
man whom he described as rather above 
the medium height, smooth-shaven, 
dressed in a dark-gray suit and derby 
hat, walking rapidly away from the of- 
fice building shortly before the ambu- 
lance had drawn up in front of it. The 
police were trying to trace this man; 
but they admitted that their best hope 
of catching the assassin was in Carter’s 
recovering consciousness sufficiently to 
name him. 

They evidently assumed that it was 
a man with whom he had made an ap- 
pointment—a man whom he knew. The 
account closed with the doctor’s opin- 
ion that the victim was in a very crit- 
ical condition, and that his recovery, or 
his return to consciousness, was doubt- 
ful. 

Jane Carter tossed the paper aside, 
her worst misgivings as strong as ever. 

The description of the man who had 
been seen near the building, though 
vague, might easily fit Jerry Evans; 
and she assumed, too, that the police 
were not making public all they knew. 
Perhaps they had a much more detailed 
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description of the man they wanted—a 
good enough one to assure their even- 
tual success in finding him. And she 
believed, as she had been brought up 
to believe, that the laws of chance al- 
vays run in favor of justice, and against 
the criminal. It was only a question of 
time, she felt, until the man—Jerry, if 
he were indeed the guilty one—would 
be captured, convicted. 

And it was for her that he had be- 
come a murderer! Though she had 
not willed it, not even consciously ac- 
quiesced in it, yet such was the case. 
Jerry Evans, the most good-natured, 
easy-going, forgiving individual it 
would have been possible to find, sud- 
denly become a hunted eriminal, in dan- 
ger of the electric chair—for her! 

The horror of the deed which until 
now had held her gave way to a pity 
for this man—a protecting pity that 
wanted to wash out his blame, and to 
take it upon herself. He was so fine— 
so manly and straight and honest! It 
was not fitting that he should throw 
away his life, should assume the guilt 
and the stigma of murder, for her—for 
a woman who had already made a wreck 
of her life. His was worth more! 

“Good morning, Miss Draper.” 

She looked up, not knowing whether 
to be glad or sorry at this interruption 
to her thoughts. It was one of the in- 
ternes at the big hospital, Doctor Ben- 
ton. 

Interpreting her silence as permis- 
sion, the young doctor sat down at the 
table with her. 

“I thought you were on duty at this 
time in the morning,” said Jane bluntly, 
forgetting her tact and courtesy. 

The doctor laughed. “I was—but 
never again! I’m through.” He no- 
ticed the puzzled look she gave him. 
“All done with the hospital. I hang 
out my shingle to-morrow in a little 
town up-State. I'd planned to stay here 
a couple of months longer, but the old 
doctor whose practice I’d had my eye 
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on wanted to retire immediately, so I 
arranged it.” He glanced carelessly 
at the paper whjch she had tossed aside. 
“Strange case,.this man Carter, isn’t 
it?” he asked. “Seems to me the re- 
ports are a bit premature in referring to 
his ‘murderer,’ though. He was still 
alive this morning.” 

“What would happen—if—if he 
didn’t die?’ asked Jane, trying to con- 
ceal her intense interest under a mask 
of nonchalance. 

“There are some interesting possibil- 
ities there,” answered Benton enthusias- 
tically. Apparently she had blundered 
upon a hobby of his. “The law says 
that if he were to live a year and a day, 
even if he never recovered from the 
effects of the attack, his assailant could 
not be held guilty of homicide—not 
even if Carter should die the day after 
the time expired. It would only be 
assault. 

“Another strange. thing. Suppose 
some accident—suppose the hospital 
should burn down, for instance, and he 
should be killed in the fire. There 
would then be no murder, even though 
the orjginal wound was a mortal one, 
and would undoubtedly have caused 
death in time. It wouldn’t, in those 
circumstances, be the actual cause of 
death, you see.” * 

Jane Carter’s eyes opened «wide. 
“You mean—well, if he should get 
some contagious disease now, and die 
from it before his injuries caused death, 
that his—the man who struck him 
would be guilty only of assault?” 

“Exactly,” beamed Benton. “Funny 
law, isn’t it? I always was interested 
in those things. It was a toss-up be- 
tween law and medicine with me: 
maybe I'll end up by being a coroner 
somewhere, at that. Well, I'll have to 
beat it. Lots of packing to do. Glad 
I saw you, Miss Draper—and if you're 
ever up Clinton County way look me 
up.” He finished the toast and coffee 


that he had ordered, and rose hastily, 
taking her check as well as his own. 

Jane Carter sat on, afraid of her own 
thoughts. The doctor’s word had 
opened to her possibilities that she had 
never dreamed of—that she did not 
vant to dream of. And yet, Jerry, 
throwing away his promising life for 
her 

She rose suddenly and made her-way 
out of the restaurant. How silly of 
her to be thinking and dreading and 
grieving, when she could, at cost of a 
very little trouble, put her mind at ease. 

Hendry’s drug store, where Jerry 
was a prescription clerk, was’ not far 
from her boarding house, and thither 
she turned her steps on the way home. 
She would see Jerry; no doubt she had 
been borrowing troubles that had no 
basis in fact. 

“Mr. Evans?” Hendry, the druggist, 
peered over his spectacles. “No; he 
hasn’t come in yet this morning. He 
didn’t come back after his early sup- 
per last night, either. I don’t know 
what to make of it. It keeps me right 
with my nose to the grindstone. I 
never knew him to fail me_ before. 
Pretty dependable fellow, Jerry’s always 
been. You a friend of his? You don’t 
know, do you-—” 

Jane shook her head miserably, and 
hurried out without answering, lest the 
druggist should detect the lump in her 
throat. 

So it was Jerry, after all—Jerry in 
hiding, Jerry wanted by the police for 
a probable murder—that he had com- 
mitted for her! 

She went home to Mrs. Fay’s and 
tried to sleep, and, thanks to the fa- 
tigue induced by her nervous strain, 
succeeded in some measure, though her 
rest was broken by vivid and distress- 
ing dreams. Among the most vivid 
and the least distressing was her love 
for Jerry Evans—a love which she had 
never until now realized, because her 
waking mind had forbidden it. 
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She rose in the late afternoon and 
prepared to go to the hospital, which 
had suddenly become distasteful. She 
ate a light lunch at the same restaurant 
where she had eaten breakfast, in the 
vain hope that Jerry might be there, 
after all. An afternoon paper stated 
that Wallace Carter was still alive, 
though his condition was not im- 
proved. The police had learned noth- 
ing further, or if they had, they had 
kept it to themselves. 

Her own patient greeted her cheer- 
ily. “This is my last night here, Miss 
Draper,” he announced. “The doctors 
say I can go home to-morrow. So 
you'll lose one of your patients.” 

“That’s good,” said Jane, trying to 
smile. 

He was talkative to-night, with the 
buoyancy that was natural under the 
circumstances. It was not until after 
eleven o'clock that Jane was able to 
slip to Carter’s room. 

“He's just the same,”” said May Phil- 
lips. “Not the slightest change. It’s 
just as well, because any change will 
probably be for the worse.” 

The hard, white face on the pillow 
might have been a replica in plaster of 
the one Jane had seen last night: not 
a line was changed. She stole back 
to her own room, and was surprised 
to find herself trembling. 

“Tf—if he should die of some other 
cause, then Jerry would be saved,” she 
repeated to herself. Doctor Benton’s 
words had not been far from her mind 
at any time since their utterance—and 
Doctor Benton himself was by now 
far away. He was not coming back. 
No one else knew of the conversation 
he had had with her. 

The night superintendent, looking in 
on her rounds, suggested that Jane 
looked ill herself, and offered to pro- 
vide a substitute. Jane declared that 
she was all right, and refused the offer. 
It would never do to have it known 
that she was in any way upset to-night. 


She smiled as gayly and convincingly 
as possible, and the superintendent, sat- 
isfied, passed on. 

Jane’s mind struggled throughout the 
night with a half-formed plan which 
she would not yet admit even to her- 
self. Yet the little vial which her dread- 
ing fingers sought in the pocket of her 
nurse’s uniform betrayed her prepara- 
tions. Under cover of the pocket she 
unscrewed the metal cap and shook a 
flat tablet into her hand. Then, fright- 
ened at what she had done, she quickly 
withdrew the hand—but the tablet was 
in her pocket, loose, ready for whatever 
use she might make of it. 

In the early hours of the morning 
she stole once more to Wallace Carter’s 
room. He looked exactly the same; 
Miss Phillips had just finished pour- 
ing a few swallows of water between 
the immobile lips with a long-spouted 
invalid cup. Jane engaged her in low- 
voiced conversation on some topic re- 
mote from the patient and hospital af- 
fairs; and, as she spoke, she edged 
around to the bedside table, until she 
stood between it and May, with her 
back to it. 

\nother moment, and the soluble tab- 
let had been dropped into the glass of 
water from which the drinking cup 
would be replenished; and the act had 
been accomplished without in the least 
arousing the suspicions of the sleepy 
Miss Phillips. Shortly after Jane has- 
tened back to her own room, trembling 
and burning as if with a violent fever. 

It was done! And Jerry was saved! 

It seemed to Jane Carter that she 
could never be suspected. He was not 
her patient—and there was no one, save 
Jerry himself, to know -that Miss 
Draper, the nurse on the same corridor 
with Carter, was the wife of that same 
Carter. That, however, was not the 
most important thing. Would May 
Phillips come under suspicion—or the 
day nurse who alternated with her? 

Jane shook her head. “There won't 
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be any suspicions aroused. Naturally, 
it will be assumed his injuries were the 
cause Of death. Sometimes in spinal 
cases an autopsy was held. In this 
event—Carter was a rich and important 
man—what? But even if the presence 
of the poison were discovered—well, 
there was his special doctor, and the 
regular internes, and the two special 
nurses, and the house doctor, and the 
superintendent of nurses—too many to 
give a clew. Of course—if May 
Phillips, or any ‘particular person were 
arrested for the deed, then—well, I’d 
have to confess! But I don’t sce how 
it can ever come to that.” 

She was glad that it was her last 
night on her present assignment; and 
she purposely neglected to register as 
available for other duty. She felt really 
ill, now; and at any rate, she could not 
give attention to work until she knew 
—until she heard from Jerry, until she 
heard that \WWallace Carter was dead! 

Breakfast gave her more. strength, 
quieted her jumping nerves a bit; but 
it also brought her a new frame of 
mind. The full horror of the deed 
just accomplished’ only now came to her 
in the light of better reason. What 
did it in fact amount to—stripped of 
the personal element that had hitherto 
enwrapped it? How would her act seem 
to an unprejudiced outsider ? 

WOMAN MURDERS HER HUSBAND 
SO SHE CAN BE FREE TO WED 
THE MAN SHE LOVES! 

U'neonsciously she visualized the idea 
as a newspaper headline 

No! Not that! Not that! Tears 
blinded her eyes as she combated the 
idea. It had not been that she might 
marry Jerry—it was to save him from 
the consequences of his own deed! 
Her motive at least was unselfish—not 
the sordid one that the world would 
impute... Nevertheless, that the world 
would impute it, should the facts come 
out, she knew. 


And was she sure—absolutely sure 
that her motive had been the pure one 
she assumed? In the complex of her 
emotions had she not allowed her half- 
suppressed love for Jerry to play a part 
that she was not willing to admit ? 

Shuddering at the thought she 
reached her house and the seclusion of 
her room. Was she that kind of a 
woman, after all? 

And for that matter—to evade a su 
ject that was driving her mad 
sort of man was Jerry [-vans? 
ever mixed her own motives, yet, 
it not been for him, she assuredly 
would not have done what she had. Was 
he all that she had pictured him—a man 
who would rush off in a fit of blind 
rage and commit a cowardly attack on 
an unprepared man? Jerry’s motive 
was susceptible to the same sordid in- 
terpretation as her own—the interpre- 
tation that made her despise herself. 

He had always seemed so manly, so 
fair—but was murder ever manly or 
fair? There were other ways—there 
was the obvious way, renunciation. 
\fter all, it was not essential to the 
scheme of things that she and Jerry 
should marry. Wallace Carter had 
passed out of her life; and if he had 
left that life empty, it, too, was a thing 
that could be borne. It was only the 
purely selfish view, both for Jerry and 
for herself to think that their happi 
ness transcended law and morality. 

She tossed about on her bed, and 
realized with a sinking heart that sleep 
would be impossible now—perhaps for- 
ever. A murderess! Whimsically, the 
words from Macbeth raced through her 
tortured brain: 


1..;} 1 


Sleep no more! Macbeth 1 murdered 
sleep—the innocent sleep! Sleep that knits 
up the raveled sleeve of care; the death of 
each day’s life- 

A sound from the street—a news- 
boy raucously crying an “extra” roused 
her. With feverish haste she threw on 
her clothes and rushed to the street. 
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She had to pursue the boy half a block 
to secure the desired paper. Then she 
dared not glance at it until she had re- 
gained her room. 


Carter’s Assassin Caught! Jacob Gran- 
ville, Confronted with Evidence, 
Admits Guilt. Ruined in Stock 
Market. Sought Revenge. 


So it was not Jerry, after all! She 
sank upon the bed weakly, relief and 
horror struggling for the mastery. 
Jerry, at least, was as she had thought 
him. And she? 

To fight down the nausea which 
memory of her own deed roused in her, 
she read the item to the end. It con- 
tained little that was not in the head- 
lines. Granville had had an appoint- 
ment with Carter in the latter’s office, 
as the police had surmised. He was 
the man, too, who had hurried away 
from the building. Only the last para- 
graph brought further interest. 

Wallace Carter, the victim, recovered con- 
sciousness at half past nine this morning, and 
though his condition is still critical, some 
hope is now held out for his recovery. 

A light tap sounded at the door. 
“Are you still up, Miss Draper?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Fay.” What could it be? 
The police already ? 

“Mr. Evans is here. Will you see 
him? I’m just dusting the front room; 
could a 

-“Yes; I'll see him here.” 

Might as well have it over, she re- 
flected bitterly: she would see him, tell 
him her whole story; then, no doubt, 
he would despise her as she despised 
herself. And if his honesty made him 
feel it necessary to inform on her— 
well, so much the better. If he did 
not, she would have to confess, any- 
way. She had killed her husband; she 
had lost Jerry. Life was unbearable. 

“You poor little girl!” He rushed in 
smiling. “Were you worried to death? 
Did you think I had turned assassin?” 

She nodded. 


“Well, I didn’t—quite. You’ve seen 
the extra, I see. I had a watertight 
alibi, anyhow—I was over in New Jer- 
sey, in the town where Carter’s home 
is—in the jail. I went over, thinking to 
see him, to give him a good straight talk- 
ing to, and ask what he intended to do. 
But he hadn’t got home from his of- 
fice. Then I hung around, not want- 
ing to miss him; and one of his servants 
called up the local constable and had 
me pinched as a suspicious character! 
Thought I was contemplating robbery 
or assault or something! I just got 
away this morning—by paying a fine.” 

“Jerry,” she began weakly. “I—I 
have something to tell you.” With 
downecast eyes she related the story of 
what she had done, and why she had 
done it. He heard her to the end 
gravely, but without any expressions of 
horror or disgust. 

‘But—he’s recovering, the paper 
says,” protested the man. “It must be 
that he didn’t get the—the poison. 
Would any other patient get it by mis- 
take 7” 

She shook her head. “No. If it 
vere left untouched they would throw 
it out., But—it was bichloride, and 
that doesn’t have an immediately notice- 
able effect.” 

“Wait,” commanded Jerry. “I'll call 
up the hospital. I won’t tell, of course, 
what we fear. But—by the way, here’s 
a letter that came for you in the morn- 
ing mail. I saw it down in the hall and 
brought it up.” 

He departed to telephone, and Jane 
mechanically opened the letter. 
Though the envelope was addressed in 
script, it was not until she saw the 
closely written lines within that she rece 
ognized the writing. It was in Wallace 
Carter’s hand! The postmark showed 
that it had been mailed on the after- 
noon before the attack up him, and had 
evidently been delayed in delivery. 

My Dear JANE: Though I had you traced 
long ago, I have not thought fit to insult you 











by offering you money, because I know that 
is how you would receive the suggestion. 
But I have come to the conclusion that it is 
high time for some definite settlement be- 
tween us. And I’m trying to be fair. 

Our marriage, I need not say, was a mis- 
take from the first. We were two fools— 
I the greater one, because I at least was 
old enough to know better. Were we to be 
reunited, it would be the same story over 
‘again. We simply are not fitted to each 
other. 

Yet I have a responsibility that I recognize, 
because I have practically spoiled the life you 
might have had. I trust that after this lapse 
of time you can think of me without malice, 
and that you will accept the proposition I 
make. 

It is this: You bring suit against me for di- 
vorce. Unfortunately, you have plenty of 
grounds for such an action. I will not con- 
test it; and in lieu of alimony, I will settle 
one hundred thousand dollars on you. Then 
we can both go our respective ways. 

I wish to assure you that I am in good 
faith in this matter. There is no “other 
woman ;” I simply realize things as they are. 
And whatever your opinion of me in other 
respects, I think you can take my word. 
Yours sincerely, WALLACE CARTER. 

Jane was still holding the letter in 
her hand when Jerry returned. 

“He’s going to be taken from the 
hospital to his home this afternoon,” 
he announced. ‘“He’s much improved: 
there’s not much doubt now that he’ll 
recover. Now—about that poison, that 
bichloride. Did you get it from the 
hospital supplies?” 

“No.” Jane wondered at the ques- 
tion. “I—it was some I had. My 
own. I brought it there last night.” 
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“Some that you bought—well, soon 
after you came here to Mrs. Fay’s to 
room?” 

“Yes. Right after I had left my hus- 
band. I “ 

“I know,” continued Jerry, with in- 
explicable cheerfulness. “You had an 
idea of using it on yourself, hadn’t you? 
You were pretty despondent then.” 

“How did you know?” asked Jane. 

“Well—you bought it from me. You 
may not remember, but I do. It was 
the first time I ever saw you. And de- 
spondency was written on every feature 
of your face.” 

“But—what has that to do—— 

“T'll tell you. Remember the regular 
epidemic of suicides by means of mer- 
cury bichloride? Hendry, the boss, gave 
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us instructions not to sell any of it, un- . 


less we were certain it was for legiti- 
mate purposes. Particularly, if we had 
the slightest idea that the purchaser was 
a suicide suspect. And rather than re- 
fuse to sell it to them, and have them 
merely get it somewhere else, he pre- 
pared a lot of tablets to look like it— 
but that were as harmless as water! 
And it was that kind that I gave you. 
Have you got the bottle here?” 

She rummaged in her bureau drawer, 
where she had concealed it that very 
morning. Jerry Evans examined it. 

“That’s it. I’d just as soon eat a 
dozen of these for breakfast every 
day !” 


ne 


DRUG HENS BEFORE STEALING THEM 


OULTRY fanciers—that is, those who 


have a fancy for other persons’ 


poultry—have hit upon a new silencer to be applied when removing fowls 


from henhouses. 


At the home of Samuel Sharp, cou: 


To squelch the squawks they use chloroform! 
ity superintendent of schools, all except 


two of his large flock of pure-bred chickens were stolen and the two that re- 
mained were stupid from the effects of the drug administered by the chloroform 


bandits. 
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HE most remarkable fact 

about Richard Douglas, pro- 

fessional swindler, was_ that 

he kept a record of every one 
of his crimes, as well as a profit-and- 
loss balance sheet, which he drew up 
at the end of each year. His diary 
was an astonishing document, and had 
it not been for the craft and obvious 
guilt of the impostor it might have been 
used as evidence to prove that he was 
not quite right in his head. 

Douglas, however, was too resource- 
ful a thief to be a lunatic, and for 
some years he victimized all classes in 
London, where he posed as a baronet 
and committed depredations upon the 
trusting and unsuspicious. 

The impostor was a man of venerable 
aspect, with kindly blue eyes and a soft, 
ingratiating manner. He was born with 
the name of Douglas, but as his father 
was a small tradesman in a Surrey 
village, Richard thought he had better 
disown him, and when he had failed 
many times to earn an honest living 
he blazoned forth as “Sir Richard 
Douglas of Orpington House, Kent,” 
and made his two elder sons partners 
in his criminal enterprise. 

He was an insinuating rascal, and 
the tradespeople whom he interviewed 
were easily taken in by his plausible 
tongue. When he went to a well- 
known jeweler in Bond Street to se- 


lect a “present for my wife, Lady 
Douglas,” he had not the slightest diffi- 
culty in persuading the merchant to 


- Jue Bogus Riciarp DouaLas 


let him have a_twenty-five-hundred- 
dollar diamond necklace on approval. 
Most swindlers would have been con- 
tent to disappear with the necklace and 
realize its contents, but “Sir Richard” 
was more ambitious and greedy, for he 
was back again in the shop the same 
afternoon, and, greatly to the gratifica- 
tion of the jeweler, announced that “her 
ladyship”” had been fascinated by the 
necklace, and that he, Sir Richard, 
wished to pay for it there and then. 

The impostor drew a check for six 
hundred pounds, and, remarking that 
his own bank would be closed before he 
could get to it, induced the jeweler to 
give him a receipt for the necklace and 
the balance in cash. Of course, the 
check came back marked “No account,” 
and not for many a long day did he see 
his customer again. 

While the “baronet” was busy, on 
swindles of this nature his two sons 
were equally active. They lacked, of 
course, the finesse of their father, but 
they were bright, intelligent youths 
who posed as army officers anxious to 
spend the generous allowance their fa- 
ther, Sir Richard Douglas, made them. 
The credulous traders willingly cashed 
checks for the young Douglases, and 
were left, eventually, with bits of paper 
as their only souvenirs of their sim- 
plicity and trustfulness. 

A few months’ swindling provided 
Douglas with sufficient capital to rent 
an expensive house at Ascot, which be- 
came his headquarters. Here he would 
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retire week-ends from the stress and 
strain of London. Every Monday 
morning, however, he would be driven 
in his carriage to the station to catch 
the train to London and start another 
week’s “work.” He dressed for each 
swindle and played many characters. 
On one occasion, after having enter- 
tained some of the leading people at 
Ascot to dinner, he returned to town 
the following morning, donned the at- 
tire of a broken-down clergyman, cajol- 
ing pounds and bank notes out of them 
by a story of ill health and poverty and 
a starving wife and children. But gen- 
erally he was the well-dressed man of 
the world and boldly swindled trades- 
people under the name of Sir Richard 
Douglas. 

He had, of course, many narrow 
escapes. Once he absent-mindedly en- 
tered a jeweler’s shop—diamonds and 
gold and silver articles specially ap- 
pealed to him, because they were easily 
convertible into hard cash—which he 
had defrauded only a fortnight earlier. 
The moment the proprietor saw him 
he identified him as the man who had 
given a worthless check in exchange for 
a diamond ring. He pretended not to 
recognize the self-styled baronet, and 
he entered into negotiations with the 
bogus Sir Richard, who was plainly on 
the warpath again. Now, Douglas that 
morning had told his elder son, Philip, 
to hang around in the vicinity of the 
shop, so that when he emerged from 
it he might quietly pass on to him the 
spoils, as the impostor intended to steal 
a few rings, as well as obtain others by 
false pretenses. The wary jeweler was 
so unusally alert that Sir Richard 
realized the situation. 

Douglas was in a tight corner now, 
for, in addition to the presence of the 
proprietor of the shop, a brawny as- 
sistant was keeping guard at the door. 
The baronet, however, exhibited no sign 
of fear or mental distress. He just 
casually glanced out of the window and 


raised his handkerchief to his left cheek 
and brushed it lightly. It was a signal 
to his son, and it meant that he was in 
difficulties. 

Philip was a real chip of the old 
block, and in a moment he devised a 
plan to save his venerable parent. 
Walking briskly into the shop, where 
Sir Richard was the only customer—of 
course, the impostor always selected the 
least busy part of the day for his frauds 
—he peremptorily laid his hand on his 
father’s arm and in curt tones ex- 
pressed his delight at having at last 
captured him, 

“Tt’s a bit of luck for you that I was 
passing and recognized this fellow,” he 
said to the astonished jeweler. “Do 
you know that he is one of the greatest 
swindlers in London? I have been 
looking for him for over a year. Take 
my advice and see if he has robbed 
you of anything.” 

Immediately the door was locked, 
and the “detective” and the other two 
men stood round the pale-faced and 
trembling culprit, who at that very mo- 
ment held in his hands a diamond tiara 
which was worth twenty-five thousand 
dollars. But he was so terrified now 
that he seemed not to know where he 
was and what he was doing. 

The jeweler was so excited at the 
prospect of getting even with the man 
who had swindled him a fortnight be- 

instantly preferred a 
Douglas and, further, at 


, 


fore that he 
charge against 
the suggestion of the detective, added 
another one, accusing him of trying to 


obtain the tiara by false pretenses, 
This was just what both the rogues 
wanted. 

“You will be good enough, then, to 
make a parcel of that tiara,” said Philip 
with an air of authority which was ir- 
resistible. “You will carefully seal it, 
too. I will have to hand it over to my 
superior officer to be used as evidence 
at the trial. Of course, I will give you 
a receipt for it.” 
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The jeweler hastened to obey, and 
ten minutes later Philip Douglas left 
the shop and stepped into a cab with 
his father and the diamond tiara. The 
“detective” shouted out the address of 
a police station, nodded curtly to the 
jeweler, and drove off. That night at 
Ascot the family gloated over the acqui- 
sition of a prize which would bring them 
in twenty thousand dollars at least, and 
leave a big profit for the “fence.” 

But the biggest coup of all was 
achieved by the baronet posing as a 
messenger. He was chatting with the 
manager of a diamond merchant’s shop, 
when the latter observed that Lady 
Chesterfield had given them an order 
to reset a collection of very valuable 
stones which she had just received un- 
der the will of a relative. They were 
reputed to be worth a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and that. afternoon the 
manager was to cali at her ladyship’s 
town house to receive the precious par- 
cel. On hearing this Sir Richard 
brought the interview to an end, mur- 
mured that he was due back at his 
country seat to entertain a cabinet min- 
ister and his wife, and, having got out- 
side, rushed to the nearest post office, 
obtained Lady Chesterfield’s address, 
and drove to it. 

His respectable appearance was in 
his favor, and he was admitted at once, 
but her ladyship’s secretary would not 
hear of handing over the diamonds un- 
til “the manager” established his iden- 
tity. It was a critical moment, and had 
Douglas not been an accomplished 
swindler he would have bolted; but he 
held his ground and by sheer personal 
magnetism won the secretary over. He 
had a good memory, and he was able 
to recall many of the statements the 
manager had made to him, retailing in- 
timate details of previous transactions 
with Lady Chestertield which convinced 
the secretary that he was what he rep- 
resented himself to be. 

Within a week the whole of the 





stones were in the possession of a well- 
known Continental “fence,” whose place 
of business was in Amsterdam, and the 
Douglas banking account was increased 
by fifty thousand dollars. Every morn- 
ing for weeks the happy family at Ascot 
enjoyed the newpsaper references to 
the great mystery and congratulated 
themselves that the secretary’s and the 
manager's descriptions of the swindler 
resembled anybody but the bogus baro- 
net. 

Continual success so impressed the 
impostor that he came to the conclu- 
sion that he was under the special pro- 
tection of Providence. He began a di- 
ary, and the entries that followed were 
both amusing and amazing. Some are 
worth reproducing, for the police sub- 
sequently captured two of these as- 
tonishing compilations, which gave a 
complete history of his swindles and 
impostures. 


January 5th.—Phaéton and horse seized. 
Fear exposure at Ascot, and chance up there, 
Fear we must cut. 

January 7th—All day ill. Row about 
stable. Forcible possession taken of it. Row 
all day with one person or another. Tearful 
how +hings will end. Three boys at home 
idle, all ordering things 

January 1&th—Went to boys’ dinner. 
Champagne. Very merry. Providence not 
quite deserted us. 

When he raised fifteen hundred dol- 
lars in two days by means of worthless 
checks he celebrated the “triumph” by 
writing in his diary: 

My labor’s ended forthe week. Over three 
hundred to the good. Paid off local trades- 
men—genuine checks. Gave notice to cook. 
Must get some one who understands serving 
fish. Looking forward to a quiet week-end. 
Must read Bible regularly. 


He was really fond of reading the 
Bible, and he spent his leisure at home 
in studying it and keeping his diary up 
to date. When his sons went off to the 
races he would potter about in the gar- 
den, apparently the most respectable 
and virtuous man in England. 
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But every Monday morning Douglas 
would descend upon London, and when 
the diaries were bulging with records of 
swindles of all descriptions, and almost 
every tradesman in the West End was 
on his guard, he turned for a time to 
begging-letter writing, at which he 
proved himself an adept. He was the 
starving widow with eight children, the 
lonely widow of an Indian officer, the 
one-legged and one-armed hero of half 
a dozen campaigns, the old woman who 
had worked for the poor all her life 
and was now in poverty herself, and a 
dozen other characters. These roles 
produced plenty of money, not large 
sums, but enough to pay expenses at 
\scot and pass the time until Sir Rich- 
ard Douglas and his misdeeds were ob- 
scured by the passage of time. 

On one occasion he resumed his cleri- 
cal garb and went round collecting sub- 
scriptions for an aged missionary and 
his wife. By working ten hours a day 
for a fortnight he collected about a 
thousand dollars, and he even persuaded 
two bishops to contribute through their 
chaplains, although as a rule bishops 
are very careful to make inquiries be- 
fore patronizing anything of this sort. 
Douglas’ sympathetic air, however, 
clinched the matter, and by showing the 
bishops’ subscriptions he was able sub- 
sequently to swindle scores of persons 
who would not have been taken in 
otherwise. 

By now the police were on the look- 
out for the bogus baronet, who had 
ruined more than one shopkeeper by 
his frauds. But Douglas was a quick- 
change artist, and his keen eyes were 
ever-on the watch. He walked freely 
about London, and he always spotted 
he detectives and decamped before 
they recognized him. Some of the best 
sleuths Were put on his track, but he 
fooled them all, 

He was once tracked to a house 
where he was trying to persuade the oc- 
cupant, a rich old lady, to buy a tract 
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of land in Scotland which he did not 
own, and it seemed certain that the im- 
postor would be captured, but, scenting 
danger, he ran upstairs into a room, 
where-he found some female clothes, 
and shortly afterward he walked 
through the kitchen, where a policeman 
was keeping guard, and out of the 
house by the side door. The police- 
man explained later that he thought 
“she was the cook going for her after- 
noon out.” 

This escape, however, was so narrow 


Criminals 


that the baronet returned at once to 
Ascot and lay low for a month. Mean- 
while, his sons had been making 


the money fly. Thousands of dollars 
went to the bookmakers at Ascot and 
other racecourses, and all three of them 
were engaged to girls with expensive 
tastes, which had to be satisfied. No 
wonder the old hypocrite recorded in 
his diary: 

It is sad to think of the extravagance of 
youth. If we misuse the money Providence 
has given us we will experience poverty. I 
have spoken seriously to the boys, but they 
will not heed me. Note—Special hopes for 
the the A. T. scheme. 


success of 


The latter, an attempt at a religious 
swindle, was a failure; another was his 
short-lived matrimonial which 
was to be stocked with three ‘‘baronets,” 
who were supposed to be on the look- 
out for wives. The baronets were to 
be impersonated by his sons. It came 
to an abrupt termination by the theft 
of the preliminary prospectus by a serv- 
ant, who had to be bought off later at 
a cost of twenty-five hundred dollars, 
an item of expenditure which nearly 
broke the old man’s heart, according to 
his diary. 

These other matters contrived 
to make Richard nervous. His 
sons were devoting more time to pleas- 
ure than to business, and the knowledge 
that the authorities were doubling their 
efforts to catch him was ever disturb- 


ing. But he could not remain inactive, 


agency, 


and 
Sir 
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for his brain was always teeming with 
plans for swindles, and he entered de- 
tails of several in his diary, some of 
which he put into execution. 

Among his acquaintances in London 
was a widow of fortune. She was in 
the late fifties, but despite that was 
not averse to marrying again, especially 
a man with a title, and Sir Richard’s 
advances were not repulsed. Mrs. 
MacCormack had been left fifty thou- 
sand a year by her husband, and the 
lady maintained a costly establishment 
in the neighborhood of London. Doug- 
las was fascinated by her money. He 
knew that once she was his wite he 
would be able to get complete control 
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of her and her fortune. She would 
obey him implicitly, and he could live 
at his ease, make his sons handsome al- 
lowances, and thoroughly enjoy him- 
self. 

He therefore proposed to Mrs. Mac- 
Cormack, who accepted Sir Richard 
with an emotion akin to enthusiasm; 
immediately she began to prepare to 
go through the marriage ceremony a 
second time. But Douglas insisted upon 
the engagement being kept a secret, 
pointing out that it was only for her 
sake that he did so. 

“You will be accused of marrying 
me for my title, dear,” he said in a 
sympathetic tone, “and that would hurt 
me terribly. Thank God, no one can 
accuse me of marrying for money! 
Your fortune may be large, but I think 
that it does not exceed the rent roll of 
my Scottish estates.” 

Mrs. MacCormack was touched by 
his kindly forethought and really kept 
the secret, although she was anxious to 
impress her acquaintances with the fact 
that she was about to become Lady 
Douglas. 

It was settled that the marriage 
should be performed at St. George's, 
Hanover Square, and Sir Richard told 
the widow that the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Bishop of London had 
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promised to assist at the ceremony if 
their engagements permitted. At the > 
last moment it happened that both these 
prelates were detained elsewhere—at 
least, Douglas said so—and to the rec- 
tor was given the honor of officiating. 

On the morning set for the ceremony 
Sir Richard dressed himself with ex- 
treme care in the room he had taken at 
a fashionable West End hotel. [t was 
eleven o’clock when he descended, and 
he was due at St. George’s at twelve 
A carriage was to take him there with 
his best man, who was his eldest son, 
Philip, and the young rogue was 
ing for the occasion as a friend. 

Now, Philip 
keenly interested in his father’s ni: 
monial adventure, had, out of sheer 
curiosity, made a few inquiries about 
Mrs. MacCormack, and he learned that 
it was really true that she had fifty 
thousand dollars a year, but on the day 
of the ceremony he discovered by sheer 
accident that, under the provisions of 
her late husband’s will, she was to be 
he married 
| 
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Douglas, who was 





deprived of every penny if 
again. So at half past eleven 
Douglas dashed into the hotel, seized 
his father by the arm, and drew him 





into a corner. There he con! ‘cd to the 
old sinner the information that he was 
going to marry a woman, ancient and 
ugly, who would be penniless the mo- 
ment the knot was tied. 

Sir Richard gasped and then burst 
forth into imprecations against the 
widow for her “deceit.” With tears in 
his eyes he said she had not been hon- 
est with him, and when he had regained 
his composure he and his son drove 
away to catch the train back to Ascot. 
Mrs. MacCormack arrived in due 
course at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
but the baronet never appeared, and 
she reached home in tears, feeling that 
she was the laughingstock of London. 
Douglas entered all the details of the 
misadventure in his diary, and he se- 
verely censured the widow for not hav- 




















ing been “honest” enough to tell him 
the truth. 

For some reason, however, the baro- 
net went to pieces after the abandon- 
ment of his wedding. Money suddenly 
became scarce and creditors more per- 
sistent. A sheaf of debts contracted by 
his sons took him by surprise, but they 
had to be paid, and Douglas was left 
with only a few dollars in hand. 

In the midst of the crises he remem- 
hered having heard about a benevolent 
clergyman of the name of Hamilton 
who had a large fortune which he was 
in the habit of sharing with the poor. 
Douglas decided that he would get a 
slice of it, and to achieve his purpose 
he became a clergyman again. This 
time he was supposed to be an elderly 
minister who had fallen upon evil 
times, and to play the part properly he 
(ook lodgings in a slum house owned by 
a friend and humble confederate. From 
there he wrote to Mr. Hamilton asking 
him to call upon a sick and poverty- 
stricken fellow clergyman who had no 
friends and no hope left in this world. 

The appeal was cunningly worded 
and the setting of the stage for the 
comedy was perfect. Douglas knew 
that if only Mr. Hamilton called he 
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would be able to work upon his feelings 
to the extent of a thousand dollars at 
least. Anxiously he waited for a re- 
ply, and his joy was great when the 
owner of the house informed him that 
a clergyman was approaching, 

Instantly the sham clergyman re- 
turned to bed and, assuming a pained 
look, prepared to receive the visitor. He 
heard the knock at the front door and 
braced himself for the interview. Pre- 
sently footsteps sounded on the stairs, 
and then the door opened and a clergy- 
man entered whose expression seemed 
to indicate a generous and credulous 
disposition. 

Douglas was murmuring a prayer 
when the clergyman came to his side 
and looked down at him, Then he 
opened his eyes. 

‘“You—you are the saintly Mr. Ham- 
ilton?” he asked in a quavering voice. 

“No,” was the startling answer. “I 
am Detective Allen, and I hold a war- 
rant for your arrest, Sir Richard.” 

It was a neat capture and Douglas 
was unable to extricate himself. At the 
ensuing sessions he and his sons were 
sentenced to imprisonment, and after 
that catastrophe nothing more was 
heard of the venerable impostor. 








MYSTERIOUS SHOOTING IN NEW YORK 


\ ITH his right hand grasping the butt of an automatic pistol slung in a 


s 


holster under the left arm pit, the body of Thomas McGrahan was found 
one morning recently lying against a fence in a busy section of New York. A 
bullet from a .38 caliber weapon had pierced his heart as he was about to draw 


his own gun. 
inystery. 


How McGrahan’s body came to be where it was found is a 


Only a short time before the crime was discovered Joseph Burns, who says 


he acted as best man at McGrahan’s wedding, staggered into a hospital. 


He 


had a bullet wound in his chest and told the physician who attended him that 


he had been shot while sitting at a table—where he would not say. 


Neither 


would he give any information about his assailant. 
From what the police have been able to learn of McGrahan, they have 


formed the theory 


that an unsuccessful rival 
married three weeks before the tragedy was the murderer. 


for the hand of the woman he 
McGrahan is said 


to have boasted that he would win the girl in whom another man was interested. 
The bride disappeared immediately after the discovery of McGrahan’s body. 
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¥Chrisiopher B. Booth 


Author of the ‘‘Clackworthy’’ Stories, etc. 


S he slowly returned the tele- 
phone receiver to its hook, 
Martin Haskin brgaihed heay- 
ily; but the panic passed 
quickly and left him surprisingly calm. 
Frownnig thoughtfully, he wrote down 
the figures “6,975;” they represented 
in actual dollars the amount of 
he had lost on the day's 
the market. His margin was | 
out, the sure-thing tip which a broker’ 
clerk had given him had reversed itself, 
and he was at the end of his strin 
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dangling in mental torture over the 
brink of ruin—and worse. 
To the penciled figures he added 


“$32,000,” and winced as he made the 
simple addition—-$38.975. It was the 
amount of money he had embezzled 
from the firm of Madden & Haskin 
during the past seven months, those 
feverish months which began when an 
industrial war baby had died almost 
at the hour of its birth—when the ar- 
mistice was signed. It was the old 
story of deeper and more desperate 
plunges to cover up—the foolish opti- 
mism of the crook which refuses to be 
taught by the never-failing experience 
of others. 

From the pad of paper on his desk 
Martin Haskin’s troubled, haunted eyes 
wandered to the ornate wall calendar 
over his desk, and he stared at the date 
“December 28th.” 

“Monday is the first,” he muttered 


thickly; “Madden’ll order the books 
audited Monday—he always does it on 
the first of the year—and then——” 

His voice trailed off and was lost in 
a shudder, for the picture of Felix Mad- 
den’s stern face and cold, penetrating 
blue eyes came before him. The old 
man, scrupulously honest to the last 
penny, required of others an equally 
rigid adherence to the sixth command- 
ment. 

“He'll show me no mercy,” Haskin 
reflected; “his long friendship for me 
will be for nothing. He will swear 
out a warrant for my arrest and—send 
me to prison. No, he'll not show 
mercy.” He pulled himself together 
with a jerk, 
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ere must be a way out,” he told 


hi Yes—there 


h 
himself; “there must be! 
is—just one way !” 

He experienced a slight thrill of sur- 
prise that his conscience was so com- 
pletely anzsthetized by his desperation ; 
the idea had taken possession of him 
without a single subconscious protest— 
for in the passing of a moment he had 
firmly and completely made up his mind 
that he must kill Felix Madden. And 
a considerable conceit in his own 
shrewdness gave him a feeling of 
safety, for Martin Haskin, during and 
since his rise from a humble clerkship 
to the position of junior partner in the 
firm of Madden & Haskin, leather deal- 
ers, had proven himself the master of 
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many difficult situations where brains 
and ingenuity were required. 

It had been Felix Madden who first 
discovered Martin Haskin’s ability. 
When the old fellow realized that his 
business gait was slowing down he be- 
gan to cast about for some promising 
young man to carry a part of the bur- 
den. He found Haskin an inconsequen- 
tial clerk in the dingy warehouse and 
gave him a chance to climb—and Has- 
kin had climbed. At the end of ten 
years he found himself a junior part 
ner. 

He had kept a level head until the 
spectacle of enormous war profits had 
fed his greed and warped his judgment. 
He was suddenly tired of grubbing for 
dollars. A new war industry was slated 
for a spectacular skyrocketing across 
the financial horizon, and Martin Has- 
kin had dipped his fingers into the 
firm’s treasury to buy the stock; he 
had not dared mention it to Felix Mad- 
den, for the senior partner was opposed 
to stock gambling in any form. And 
it would have been all right, too, except 
that the war ended so abruptly. 

“T’'ll have to do it that way,” Martin 
Haskin decided as he began to sketch 
out a plan in his mind. 

While the motive which prompted 
Martin Haskin in his cold-blooded, cal- 
culating decision to dispose of his part 
ner was to escape exposure and prison, 
he remembered, not at all regretfully, 
that a very generous spare of Madden's 
controlling end of the business would 
come to him, and also that the firm 
carried a joint life-insurance policy for 
both of them, payable to the other in 
case of death. 

At first thought Haskin a little re- 
gretted the matter of the life-insurance 
policy for fear that it might be con- 
strued as a possible motive, but a placid 
confidence in himself overcame 
fear. 

“T’ll get it,” he told himself. ‘What 
is it these crime experts call it —the 

7C—»s 


this 


perfect crime? Well, I'll get it; I’ve 
got to get it!” 


Il. 


The buzzer on Haskin’s desk sounded 
—iwo short purs which summoned him 
to the senior partner’s office. 

When he entered Madden’s office 
Haskin saw a stranger seated beside 
“the old man,” a human being so com- 
ical in his elongated legs, sparse form, 
and big, awkward-looking hands that 
the junior partner suppressed a smile. 

“Martin,” Felix Madden said in his 
loud voice, “I want you to meet Mr. 
Karnes; you’ve heard of-> Leffingwell 
Karnes of the detective bureau.” 

Haskin’s face gave no sign of the 
fact that his heart skipped a beat or 
two at this introduction. 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Karnes,” he 
said, proffering his hand; “hope you 
haven't called to gather any of us in.” 
Ife eyed Leffingwell Karnes curiously ; 
there had been a great deal in the pa- 
pers of late about this unusual detec- 
tive who did not wear square-toed 
shoes nor a derby hat, and who had 
never walked a beat; he decided in- 
stantly that the man had been much 
overrated, Sitting slumped over in the 
chair, smoking a cigarette in a ridicu- 
lously long holder and staring out upon 
the world from behind a face almost 
void of expression, he certainly would 
not give an impression ot excessive 
cleverness or, indeed, of any cleverness 
at all. 

“Mr. Karnes came out to make an 
arrest,” explained Madden; “he has 
found that we have—a crook in our 
employ.” 

Martin Haskin restrained his fears; 
no man outside an auditor could have 
known of the condition of the firm’s 
accounts—and it would take an auditor 
two or three days to find the discrep- 
ancy in the figures. 
queried, 
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mean one of our men?” he 





“Yes,” responded Leffingwell Karnes, 
“you have a man in your employ who 
is an accomplished forger and who is 
wanted for several clever jobs in St. 
Louis. We found he was in town, and, 
after considerable work, discovered 
that he is employed as a bookkeeper 
by your firm. Mr. Madden says that 
you have active charge of the office 
details and = 

“Surely,” interrupted Haskin; ‘what 
is his name?” 

“His name? Bless you, man, he’s 
used so many that I doubt if he really 
remembers the one which his parents 
gave him, but, so I understand, he got 
a job with you under the name of Char- 
ley Porter.” 

Haskin shook his head. 

“Not here,” he replied. “Came to 
work for us three weeks ago and quit 
in the middle of the week a few days 
later; never even came back to draw 
his pay.” 

Leffingwell Karnes nodded. 

“He’s a wise bird; probably got hep 
to the fact that we were watching for 
him. No idea where he has gone, of 
course?” 

“Not the slightest. If he sends for 
his pay or comes for it we will try and 
detain him until you can be notified.” 

“He won't be back, gentlemen.” 
Karnes laughed, carefully inserting a 
fresh cigarette into the grotesque holder. 
“You can consider yourselves lucky. 
Had he not been scared off he would 
have worked for you until he had the 
chance to get hold of some of your 
blank checks; that’s his game, you 
know.” 

Slowly Leffingwell Karnes unwound 
his long legs, hitched his seemingly dis- 
jointed body forward into a fair sem- 
blance of erectness, and got to his feet; 
he stood six feet even with his thin 
shoulders hunched forward. He ex- 
tended his hand, a mammoth affair for 
such a slender wrist as it was attached 
to, and bowed himself out. 
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Haskin watched his departure with 
almost a sneer. 

“And that’s the fellow the news- 
papers are making such a fuss about,” 
he said scornfully. ‘Detective? My 
guess is that he’ll make a greater suc- 
cess as a freak in a side show.” 

Felix Madden shook his head. 

“Martin,” he said, “there’s a lot go- 
ing on behind that man’s nearsighted 
eyes. He’s a smart man—a most un- 
usually smart man.” 


Ill. 


As Martin Haskin stepped into the 
vestibule of his apartment that evening 
he was aware of a shadowy form wait- 
ing for him in the gloom. The vesti- 
bule was dark, for the apartment build- 
ing was a modest place, and a stingy 
landlord sought to save expenses in all 
possible detail; the janitor, as a result, 
had removed the incandescent bulbs 
from the electric fixtures. 

“Hello; what are you doing here?” 
Haskin demanded aggressively. 

“Mr. Haskin, isn’t it?’ queried the 
voice from the darkness. “I have been 
waiting for you.” 

“Who are you? What do you want?” 

“T want to talk to you; it’s very im- 
portant. J want to go up to your quar- 
ters with you.” 

“What do you want?” demanded 
Haskin again. “I am not in the habit 
of admitting strangers.” 

“Oh, I’m not a highwayman,” the 
man said as Haskin peered through into 
the darkness without being able to make 
out the fellow’s features. “Take my 
word for it, it’s important.” 

The man’s voice was somehow famil- 
liar, and, grumbling an assent, Haskin 
took out his keys and opened the ves- 
tibule door. The strange visitor led 
the way up the stairs, and, at the door 
to Haskin’s apartment on the third 
floor, paused; his felt hat, pulled low 
over his face, shadowed his features. 
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Haskin flung open the door to his 
rooms, . j 

“Well, out with it!” he said roughly. 
“What do you want?” 

Snapping on the switch just inside 
the hall, he turned toward his visitor 
and started in surprise. The man had 
removed his battered hat and smiled 
at him sardonically. 

“Porter!” he exclaimed. The man 
was the disappearing clerk—the very 
man for whom Detective Karnes had 
been making inquiry that afternoon. 

“Exactly, Mr. Haskin; surprised to 
see me, eh?” he asked in almost an in- 
solent tone. “Well, old man, my nerves 
are a bit shaky, and the proper host, in 
these dry times, would ask a chap if 
he would care for a little drink. I hope 
you keep it on hand.” 

Haskin bristled angrily. 

“Of all the nerve!” he 
“You—a crook—have the nerve-—— 

“So the police have been telling you 
about me? I suspected as much; that’s 
the reason I made myself scarce.” 

“And yet you’ve come here so that | 
might have an opportunity of turning 
you over to the detectives—or did you 
come with a gun in your pocket?” 

“Let me answer the last question 
first,” Porter went on. “I am a forger, 
not a gunman; I don’t carry a gun. 
Now, as to the first question, I don’t 
expect you to turn me over to the police 
for—well, they say that there is honor 

among thieves.” 

The man’s easy assurance, more than 
his words, startled Martin Haskin. 

“T don’t know whether to throw you 
out or to give you a punch in the jaw 
and call the police department,” he said 
menacingly. 

“Come, Haskin; no theatricals,” Por- 
ter said. “Let me put it to you 
straight. I’m in trouble; the police are 
close on my heels; I’ve got to use my 
noodle or they’ll have the bracelets on 
me. I’ve come to you for protection 


exclaimed. 


” 


because—because I’ve got the goods on 
you,” 

Haskin hesitated between anger and 
terror, 

“) think you must be drunk,” he 
managed to get out. 

“No use fencing with words, Haskin ; 
let’s come down to cases. 1 worked in 


your office three days—only three days. 
But I used to be an expert accountant 
before my ready pen got me into the 
‘pen’—rather a neat one, that, eh? In 
those three days I noticed that some 
doctoring the books, 


one had 
and——” 

“What are you talking about?’ Ilas- 
kin cried in sudden panic. “How dare 
you come htre and——” 

“Cut it out, Haskin,” commanded 
Porter coarsely; “I hold a pat hand in 
this game and J can call your bluff. 
Well, to proceed; I kept my eyes open, 
and it didn’t take me long to discover 
that you are in deep—head over heels. 
You thought you were pretty clever, 
but it didn’t take me long to learn that 
you were bucking the market. Clever? 
The only reason you got by with it 
was the fact that you were a member 
of the firm and no one suspected you.” 

“T don’t know why T let you talk to 
me like this,” protested Haskin feebly. 

“Well, I know, old man,” Porter in- 
terrupted, seeing that he had broken 
Haskin’s nerve; “it’s because you are 
guilty. All amateurs go io pieces when 
they are caught. 

“Come, let’s sit down and talk it over, 
T didn’t come up here to rub it in; | 
came here to get the only thing that 
will get me out of this mess—moncy.” 

“Yes, let us sit down and talk it 
over,” Haskin agreed unsteadily. “A 
drink, did you say? I think I can find 
a bottle around somewhere.” 

When Porter had gulped a full three 
fingers of excellent brandy he lighted 
one of Haskin’s cigars and glanced 
down at his broken shoes and tattered 
clothing. 


been 
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“Yes,” responded Leffingwell Karnes, 
“you have a man in your employ who 
is an accomplished forger and who is 
wanted for several clever jobs in St. 
Louis. We found he was in town, and, 
after considerable work, discovered 
that he is employed as a bookkeeper 
by your firm. Mr. Madden says that 
you have active charge of the office 
details and xs 

“Surely,” interrupted Haskin; “what 
is his name?” 

“His name? Bless you, man, he’s 
used so many that I doubt if he really 
remembers the one which his parents 
gave him, but, so I understand, he got 
a job with you under the name of Char- 
ley Porter.” 

Haskin shook his head. 

“Not here,” he replied. “Came to 
work for us three weeks ago and quit 
in the middle of the week a few days 
later; never even came back to draw 
his pay.” 

Leffingwell Karnes nodded. 

“He’s a wise bird; probably got hep 
to the fact that we were watching for 
him. No idea where he has gone, of 
course ?” 

“Not the slightest. If he sends for 
his pay or comes for it we will try and 
detain him until you can be notified.” 

“He won't be back, gentlemen.” 
Karnes laughed, carefully inserting a 
fresh cigarette into the grotesque holder. 
“You can consider yourselves lucky. 
Had he not been scared off he would 
have worked for you until he had the 
chance to get hold of some of your 
blank checks; that’s his game, you 
know.” 

Slowly Leffingwell Karnes unwound 
his long legs, hitched his seemingly dis- 
jointed body forward into a fair sem- 
blance of erectness, and got to his feet; 
he stood six feet even with his thin 
shoulders hunched forward. He ex- 
tended his hand, a mammoth affair for 
such a slender wrist as it was attached 
to, and bowed himself out. 
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Haskin watched his departure with 
almost a sneer. 

“And that’s the fellow the news- 
papers are making such a fuss about,” 
he said scornfully. “Detective? My 
guess is that he’ll make a greater suc- 
cess as a freak in a side show.” 

Felix Madden shook his head. 

“Martin,” he said, “there’s a lot go- 
ing on behind that man’s nearsighted 
eyes. He’s a smart man—a most un- 
usually smart man.” 


Ill. 


As Martin Haskin stepped into the 
vestibule of his apartment that evening 
he was aware of a shadowy form wait- 
ing for him in the gloom. The vesti- 
bule was dark, for the apartment build- 
ing was a modest place, and a stingy 
landlord sought to save expenses in all 
possible detail; the janitor, as a result, 
had removed the incandescent bulbs 
from the electric fixtures. 

“Hello; what are you doing here?” 
Haskin demanded aggressively. 

“Mr. Haskin, isn’t it?’ queried the 
voice from the darkness. “I have been 
waiting for you.” 

“Who are you? What do you want?” 

“T want to talk to you; it’s very im- 
portant. I want to go up to your quar- 
ters with you.” 

“What do you. want?” demanded 
Haskin again. “I am not in the habit 
of admitting strangers.” 

“Oh, I’m not a highwayman,” the 
man said as Haskin peered through into 
the darkness without being able to make 
out the fellow’s features. “Take my 
word for it, it’s important.” 

The man’s voice was somehow famil- 
liar, and, grumbling an assent, Haskin 
took out his keys and opened the ves- 
tibule door. The strange visitor led 
the way up the stairs, and, at the door 
to Haskin’s apartment on the third 
floor, paused; his felt hat, pulled low 
over his face, shadowed his features. 
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Haskin flung open the door to his 
rooms. , 

“Well, out with it!” he said roughly. 
“What do you want?” 

Snapping on the switch just inside 
the hall, he turned toward his visitor 
and started in surprise. The man had 
removed his battered hat and smiled 
at him sardonically. 

“Porter!” he exclaimed. The man 
was the disappearing clerk—the very 
man for whom Detective Karnes had 
been making inquiry that afternoon. 

“Exactly, Mr. Haskin; surprised to 
see me, eh?” he asked in almost an in- 
solent tone. “Well, old man, my nerves 
are a bit shaky, and the proper host, in 
these dry times, would ask a chap if 
he would care for a little drink. I hope 
you keep it on hand.” 

Haskin bristled angrily. 

“Of all the nerve!” he exclaimed. 
“You—a crook—have the nerve-——” 

“So the police have been telling you 
about me? I suspected as much; that’s 


the reason I made myself scarce.” 
“And yet you’ve come here so that | 
might have an opportunity of turning 
you over to the detectives—or did vou 
come with a gun in your pocket f” 
“Let me answer the last question 


first,” Porter went on. “I am a forger, 
not a gunman; I don’t carry a gun. 
Now, as to the first question, I don’t 
expect you to turn me over to the police 
for—well, they say that there is honor 

-among thieves.” 

The man’s easy assurance, more than 
his words, startled Martin Haskin. 

“T don’t know whether to throw you 
out or to give you a punch in the jaw 
and call the police department,” he said 
menacingly. 

“Come, Haskin; no theatricals,” Por- 
ter said. “Let me put it to you 
straight. I’m in trouble; the police are 
close on my heels; I’ve got to use my 
noodle or they'll have the bracelets on 
me. I’ve come to you for protection 


because—because I’ve got the goods on 
you,” 

Haskin hesitated between anger and 
terror. 

“l think you must be drunk,” he 
managed to get out. 

“No use fencing with words, Haskin ; 
let’s come down to cases. 1] worked in 
your office three days—only three days. 
But I used to be an expert accountant 
before my ready pen got me into the 
‘pen’—rather a neat one, that, eh? In 
those three days I noticed that some 
one had been doctoring the books, 
and——” 

“What are you talking about’ [as- 
kin cried in sudden panic. “How dare 
you come htre and——” 

“Cut it out, Haskin,” commanded 
Porter coarsely; “I hold a pat hand in 
this game and J can call your bluff. 
Well, to proceed; I kept my eyes open, 
and it didn’t take me long to discover 
that you are in deep—head over heels. 
You thought you were pretty clever, 
but it didn’t take me long to learn that 
you were bucking the market. Clever? 
The only reason you got by with it 
was the fact that you were a member 
of the firm and no one suspected you.” 

“T don’t know why TI let you talk to 
me like this,” protested Haskin feebly. 

“Well, I know, old man,” Porter in- 
terrupted, seeing that he had broken 
Haskin’s nerve; “it’s because you are 
guilty. All amateurs go to pieces when 
they are caught. 

“Come, let’s sit down and talk it over, 
T didn’t come up here to rub it in; J 
came here to get the only thing that 
will get me out of this mess—money.” 

“Ves, let us sit down and talk it 
over,” Haskin agreed unsteadily. “A 
drink, did you say? I think I can find 
a bottle around somewhere.” 

When Porter had gulped a full three 
fingers of excellent brandy he lighted 
one of Haskin’s cigars and glanced 
down at his broken shoes and tattered 
clothing. 
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“Not much like the natty bookkeeper 
of a few weeks ago,” he laughed. “It’s 
a sort of disguise, you know. I’ve al- 
ways been known in the police circulars 
as a good dresser, and the bulls, barring 
accidents, won’t be liable to pick me 
up as ‘Porter, alias Jones, and et cetera.’ 
Simple, but clever.” 

“You said something about money,” 
suggested Haskin. 

“Yes, so I did. Well, I’m not going 
to blackmail you for any great sum. 
All I want is enough to get away to 
safety; I think Cuba would be a good 
place for me.” 

“I think I could let you have a couple 
of hundred, not because I feel any fear 
of exposure, but simply because I am 
sorry for you,” said Haskin. 

“Two hundred,” scoffed Porter. 
“Say, do you think I’m going to Cuba 
in a cattle boat? No, Haskin, I have 
fixed a reasonable price and I have but 
one price—five thousand dollars.” 

Haskin glared in unassumed anger. 

“Five thousand!” he cried. “I won’t 
do it; you can go to the devil.” 

“Oh, yes, I think you will,” Porter 
said with calm assurance. “I’ve got 
your number.” 

Martin Haskin chewed his cigar 
thoughtfully as he stared across the 
table into the unshaven face of the 
blackmailer ; he appraised him thought- 
fully. Suddenly, from out of nowhere, 
the idea came to him—the answer to the 
puzzle which he had been trying to 
solve all day. He hid his exultance 
with a frown. 

“T haven’t got five thousand dollars,” 
he answered truthfully enough. 

“You can get it,” decreed Porter, 

“Make it a thousand,” Haskin urged. 

“Five thousand or nothing!” 

“How do I know that you won’t try 
to keep on milking me if I do come 
across? Maybe you'll come to me next 
month and the next for more.” 

“T’m not a blackmailer—except as a 
matter of emergency,” answered Por- 


ter. “I would never have bothered you 
this time except that I had to have 
money to get out of the country. I 
won't ever call on you again.” 

And, although Haskin knew him for 
a crook, he also knew that the man 
would keep his promise. 

“Naturally I haven’t got it to-night; 
maybe I can get it to-morrow,” he said, 
“Yes, you can get it,” said Porter. 

Swiftly Haskin made his plans. 

“T’ll tell you how I'll have to work 
it,” he began confidentially. “I may 
as well tell you that I’m hard up as 
the very devil. I can’t possibly get hold 
of five thousand dollars without ac- 
counting for it. But here is my 
scheme : 

“T make the biweekly bank deposit 
to-morrow. Hobson, the cashier, is on 
his vacation and I’ll have to attend to 
it myself. I'll pretend that I’ve forgot- 
ten it and will make it a point to have 
five thousand in cash in my pockets 
and a 

“Pretend you’ve been held up,” in- 
terrupted Porter. “I get you.” 

“Exactly ; but I want to fix this thing 
so that there is no chance of any sus- 
picion. Madden is coming home with 
me for a little chat after the show to- 
morrow night, and you be waiting for 
us in the vestibule. You know how 
dark it is; you will say ‘Hands up; 
come across with the dough.’ I will 
give you the five thousand and a 

“And have Madden raise a fuss and 
get arrested for highway robbery,” in- 
terjected Porter. “Not much!” 

“T’ll guarantee you a sure get-away,” 
promised Haskin. “As soon as I hand 
you the money you slip into the vesti- 
bule of the adjoining apartment and I'll 
send Madden to the drug store to call 
the police. While he’s gone, I’ll sneak 
you into my own apartment and bed- 
room. No one will think of looking 
for you there. Oh, it’ll work all right.” 

“Maybe Madden carries a gun,” pro- 
tested Porter. 














“No; he doesn’t carry a gun,” an- 
swered Haskin. “The scheme’s bound 
to work——and that’s the only way | can 
get you the money.” 

Porter hesitated, and Haskin went 
over the scheme again to show how suc- 
cessfully it could be worked.  [inally 
Porter consented. 

“That being settled,” said Haskin 
with a sigh of relief, “you might as 
well stay snug in my flat here until 
to-morrow night; I will stop in at the 
drug store on my way home to-mor- 
row and call you-—that will be your 
cue to tie a handkerchief about vour 
face and wait for us down in the ves- 
tibule.” 

“What'll your wife think?” 

“Tl have no wife; this is ‘Bachelor's 
tiall.”” [I have a Japanese boy, but he’s 
in the hospital with a case of appen- 
dicitis, Lucky all way round.” 

“Too darn lucky,” commented Por- 
ter, “There’s going to be a slip-up on 
this somewhere, but—well, [ll take a 
chance.” 

IV, 

The next afternoon, just as the clerks 
were punching the time clock in the 
offices of Madden & Haskin, the junior 
partner stepped into Felix Madden's 
plainly furnished little office. 

“I’ve got a little surprise for you, 
Mr. Madden,” he announced. “I got 
hold of some tickets for ‘Hamlet,’ and 
I’m going to play host. Of course you 
will come along?” 

Madden’s stern face broke into a 
smile of pleasure. He loved Shake- 
sperean plays as thoroughly as he de- 
tested the popular musical show. [| 
was on this weakness that Haskin had 
laid the framework of his plan 

“Of course, I'll go, Martin,” the 
senior partner said heartily. “I had an 
engagement to play billiards with Web- 
sey at the club, but that can be called 
off. Mighty thoughtful of you; thank 
you, my boy,” 
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Through the evening at the theater 
Haskin kept a firm grip on himself, and 
no one would have suspected the fever- 
ish alertness of his mind. As the cur- 
tain went down on the last act, Felix 
Madden’s eyes, glistening with silent 
praise of the actor’s art, sobered as 
he noticed the look on his partner’s 
face, 

“Martin,” he said anxiously, “you 
look ill.” 

Haskin smiled wanly a—good piece 
of acting, too. 

“T am ill, Mr, Madden,” he answered 
heavily. ‘“‘It’s—it’s my heart, I think; 
a—a touch of acute indigestion.” 

“lll get you right to a doctor,” said 
Madden sympathetically. 

“No, if you please, I'd rather go 
straight home; it’s only a few blocks. 
My physician lives near by, and I'd 
rather have him. I'll get you to ride 
home with me in the taxicab, if you 
will.” 

“You bet I will, my boy; you think 
it’s safe to go home before seeing a 
doctor?” 

“Oh, yes; I am in no immediate dan- 
ger—just a good deal of pain.” 

The two men got a taxicab in front 
of the theater. gruff old Felix Madden 
suddenly as tender as a woman. It was 
a ride of only twenty-five blocks, and 
as they neared home Haskin ceased his 
well-simulated groans of pain. 

“The pain is about gone now,” he 
announced, “I’m going to be all right 
now: [ think I’ll stop off here at the 
corner drug store and get a prescription 
filled. I suppose that’s what was 
wrong; I’ve been neglecting my stom- 
ach medicine for several days.” 

“I would never have suspected you 
to be a dyspeptic,” Madden said. 

“No, T seldom complain.” 

Going into the drug store, Haskin 
got the prescription which he had with 
careful forethought left there that 
morning to be filled; also he got a pack- 
age which he had left with the clerk 
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for keeping. He also called his own 
house, and was relieved that Porter’s 
husky tones answered him. 

Returning to the taxicab, he ordered 
the driver to proceed to his home two 
blocks away. 

“The city ought to have more lights 
on a heavily shaded street like this,” 
commented Madden; “a fine place for 
a holdup, I would say.” 

“T always carry a gun at night,” an- 
swered Haskin. 

“You cautious rascal!” exclaimed 
Madden. “Don’t believe in carrying 
’em myself. Rather be robbed than 
kill a man.” 

In front of the gloomy apartment 
house Haskin groaned anew. 

“That darned pain again,” he said 
testily. “Say, Mr. Madden, would you 
mind helping me up to my quarters; 
I guess I’d better call a doctor, after 
all.” 

“Sure, Martin. Here, I’ll dismiss the 
cab and call another after I’ve put 
you safely to bed.” 

As they made their way up the walk 
to the apartment-house entrance, Has- 
kin quickly but noiselessly removed the 
paper wrapping from the package he 
carried and thrust two revolvers into 
his overcoat pocket. His heart was 
beating like a trip hammer as he 
reached for the door of the vestibule. 

“Here, my boy, let me do that; don’t 
exert yourself,” protested Madden, 
stepping ahead of him and swinging 
the door open. “A dark hole of a place 
this; why don’t you make ’em light it 
up. Got your key? Wait till I find a 
match.” 

There was a stir at the other end of 
the narrow vestibule. 

“Hands up!” came the ominous, muf- 
fled command. “Shell out, gents, or 
I'll bore a hole through you!” 

“Don’t try to use your gun, Martin,” 
whispered Madden. “Give him what 
you've got; it’s no use ” 

The sentence was cut in two by the 
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roar of a pistol; it was followed quickly 
by a second flash of fire and a second 
explosion, then a third and a fourth. 

“Martin,” whispered Felix Madden 
as the old man slid slowly to the floor, 
“he’s—he’s killed me; I—I am dying. 
Watch—watch out, Martin; he—he’ll 
get you, too.” 

Except for the gasping breath of 
Madden, the vestibule, acrid with 
burned powder, was very still. Feeling 
his way through the inky blackness, 
Martin Haskin’s shaking fingers found 
the body of Porter; a touch told him 
instinctively that Porter was dead. 
Quickly Haskin found the man’s hand 
and pressed the butt of a revolver into 
the already stiffening fingers. 

Neighbors, aroused by the shots, had 
called the police; the precinct station 
was but a few blocks away, and, a few 
moments later, the patrol wagon roared 
up in front of the apartment building. 
Some one found an electric light and 
screwed it into the empty vestibule fix- 
ture. 

A stern-faced detective sergeant bus- 
tled in. 

“What’s happened 
manded of Haskin. 

Briefly, in short, jerky sentences, 
Haskin told his story; of his trip to 
the theater, of his attack of indigestion 
and Madden’s offer to accompany him 
home, of the unseen voice from the 
darkness, of the highwayman’s shot in 
the dark and how he had answered the 
fire. 

The detective sergeant examined 
Madden hastily and jerked out a com- 
mand to one of the patrolmen. 

“Get an ambulance,” he said curtly. 
“One of these men js still alive—just 
alive and that’s about all.” 

“You—you need not worry—about 
me,” murmured Felix Madden weakly, 
his eyes fluttering open. “I—I am go- 
ing fast.” 

“Can you make a statement?” asked 
the sergeant. 


here?” he de- 














“I—TI'll try; I—I heard what Martin 
said. It—it’s just like he told you; 
the—the highwayman shot me and then 
Martin got him. That’s—that’s all, ex- 
cept a 

“Come over here, Martin; lean close 
to me, my boy. Monday—is the—the 
first of the year and—and I was going 
to step out of the business and—and 
turn it all over to you. I have enough 
and—and I needed a rest; I'll get my 
rest now, eh, my boy? You will—tind 
the papers in my desk-—signing the 
business over to you; you—you have 
worked hard for—for small pay. You 
deserve it; you—you e 

His voice.trailed off into nothingness 
and Martin Haskin, a terrible panic in 
his brain, straightened up. 

“My God!” he cried. “He—he had 
turned the business over to me.” 








V. 

Out in front a flivver drove up, and 
its driver disentangled his long legs 
from the pedals and got out, hurrying 
to the doorway where the policemen 
were assembled. 

The detective sergeant nodded. 

“Hello, Mr. Karnes,” he said. “How 
did you get up so quick?” 

“I was out at this precinct to see a 
prisoner and just heard about it and 
Hivvered over,” replied Leffingwell 
Karnes, peering into the hallway. His 
eyes lighted with ever so slight an ex- 
pression of surprise as he saw Martin 
Haskin standing there. 

“Why, hello, Mr. Haskin,” he said; 
“what is this? I didn’t know you had 
anything to do with it. Great heavens! 
Mr. Madden, your partner! Shot to 
death! How did this happen?” 

Again Martin Haskin told his story. 

Karnes peered down into the dead 
highwayman’s face. 

“Huh!” he exclaimed. 
this man, Haskin?” 

“T thought his face looked familiar, 


“Recognize 
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but I didn’t seem able to place him 
somehow.” 

“Probably because he’s badly in need 
of a shave. Haskin, that’s the man we 
were talking about yesterday—that’s 
Porter, forger and your former book- 
keeper.” 

Haskin made a pretense of a thought- 
ful survey of the man’s face. 

“So it is!” he agreed. ; 

Leffingwell Karnes’ dull-blue, near- 
sighted eyes darted about. He knelt 
beside Porter’s body. 

“Highway robbery’s a little out of 
Porter’s line,’ he mused. “Strange he 
should have picked on his former em- 
ployer. Are you known to carry 
around any large amounts of money ?” 

‘T have five thousand in my pocket 
to-night, but I don’t see how he could 
have known Fr 

Karnes, kneeling on the vestibule 
floor, stared down at the body, seem- 
ingly forgetful of where he was.  Fi- 
nally he got to his feet and stuck a 
cigarette into his five-inch holder. i 

“Forrest,” he said to the detective 
sergeant, “I> suppose you had as well 
take Mr, Haskin down to the police 
station,” 

Martin Haskin’s mouth dropped open 
in amazement. ql 

“You mean that—that | am under ar- 
rest?” he stammered. 

“Oh, we always have to hold wit- 
nesses in homicide cases,” explained 
Karnes. 

“You are all right, Mr. Haskin,” as- 
sured Detective Forrest kindly. “T 
heard Madden’s dying statement; it’s 
just a matter of formality, you know. 
The lieutenant will let you have a cot 
in his office probably, and will release 
you in the morning; just a matter of 
form.” 

Leftingwell Karnes looked up quickly. 

“So Madden made a dying statement 
to you, Forrest?” 

“Yes, Mr. Karnes; he verified Mr, 
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Haskin’s version of the affair in every 
detail.” 

“Humph!” grunted Karnes. Some- 
how Martin Haskin didn’t like that non- 
committal ejaculation. 

To his own surprise Haskin, com- 
fortably bedded on a cot in the office 
of the night commander of the precinct 
station, slept. 

“Heavens!” he thought in amazed 
surprise. “Where is my conscience? 
What has happened to me?” 

He awoke in a far less agitated state 
of mind than he had expected and ate 
a hearty breakfast. At nine o’clock 
Leffingwell Karnes came ambling in. 

“How you feel this morning?” he 
asked Haskin by way of greeting. 

“As well as could be expected after 
what happened last night,” replied Has- 
kin. “Mr. Madden was like a father to 
me; he had turned over the entire busi- 
ness to me—made me a gift of it. Nat- 
urally I feel pretty badly over it.” 

Karnes jack-knifed himself into a 
chair and produced that absurd ciga- 
rette holder. 

“Haskin,” he said, “I want you to 
begin at the beginning and tell me what 
happened last night—in full detail.” 

“Do I have to go into it again?” pro- 
tested Haskin. 

“If you please,” Karnes answered. 

Carefully Haskin repeated the story 
he had told the night before. All the 
while Karnes was staring out of the 
window, seerningly not a particle inter- 
ested. When Haskin’s voice ceased, the 
detective turned in his chair and leaned 
forward. 

“Haskin,” he said almost confiden- 
tially, “I wish that you would tell me 
just why you killed Felix Madden.” 

Haskin drew back defensively, his 
arm shielding his blanched face, as if 
the detective had threatened him with 
a fist. 

“What—what do you mean?” he 
cried hoarsely; it seemed that a vast 
explosion crashed about his ears. 
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“Why did you kill Felix Madden?” 
Karnes asked again with primary- 
teacher patience. 

Haskin gathered himself together 
from the shock: he smiled weakly, a 
grotesque, forced twist of the lips. 

“What a horrible taste you have in 
jokes, man!” he said at last. “You 
shouldn’t make a joke like that; it—it 
frightened me.” 

“So I see,” commented Karnes dryly ; 
“it frightened you.” 

“And made me angry, too; as angry 
as the devil,” Haskin said with camou- 
flaging belligerence. “What right have 
you to trifle with my nerves and feel- 
ings that way? What right, I de- 
mand ?” 

“The right, Haskin, that belongs to 
the agent of the law to wring a con- 
fession from a murderer.” 

“But I am not a murderer, you fool! 
How dare you intimate that I am?” 

“I intimate nothing; I make a flat 
charge, Haskin.” 

“But—but my partner’s dying state- 
ment absolves me; it vindicates me,” 
protested the prisoner. 

“Only seems to, Haskin. You see, 
he didn’t know as much about it, poor 
devil, as I do,” returned Karnes softly. 

“What—what do you know!” stam- 
mered Haskin. “What, I mean, do— 
do you think you know?” 

“Oh, come, Haskin; I’ve got a lot 
of work to do this morning and let’s 
not take up so much time. Really you 
are only torturing your nerves and tor- 
turing my patience. I know you're 
guilty and I'll tell you why. 

“In your statement last night and to 
me this morning you neglected to tell 
me of the package you got at the drug 
store. And you didn’t have any pack- 
age last night; only the contents—two 
revolvers. 

“My suspicions were aroused almost 
at once; I’ll tell you about that pres- 
ently. As the result of my suspicions 
I looked up the taxi driver that brought 














you and Madden home from the the- 
ater. He verified your story—except 
that he added one detail ; that was about 
the package. You went into the drug 
store empty-handed, you came out with 
a package.” 

Haskin stared into the detective’s 
nearsighted blue eyes, fascinated. 

“But,” he protested, “can’t a man 
make a purchase at a drug store?” 

“Certainly, Haskin; most natural 
thing in the world. But even packages 
from drug stores don’t evaporate into 
thin air. I happen to be a rather close 
observer of details. You didn’t have 
the package last night when the police 
found you. 

“Well, to get on; in searching the 
route from the sidewalk to the entrance 
to your flat, I found a brown paper. 
On the inside of it were some little 
spots of grease—vaseline. I happened 
to know that vaseline is used for oiling 
—guns. Then I took the two guns— 
the one found on Porter and yours— 
and they fit exactly into the creases al- 
ready made in the paper. 

“Getting that far, I took the privilege 
of borrowing from the janitor the keys 
to your flat. I found two interesting 
things. 

“A roll of tinseled string which is 
used to tie up packages at Christmas 
time or for some one’s birthday—and 
that’s the sort of string with which you 
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had tied the bundle containing the re- 
volvers. 

“Second, the rooms were strewn with 
the butts of a very cheap cigarette—and 
you do not smoke cigarettes, but a 
package of that brand I found in Por- 
ter’s pocket which, of course, convinced 
me that you had hidden him in your 
room until such time as you should use 
him as your decoy—and kill him. 
Then 

“Enough! Enough!” cried Haskin 
frantically. “You've got me. orm 
right. I killed them both.” 

“That, of course, Haskin,” proceeded 
Karnes in his flat, colorless voice, ‘“‘was 
just ordinary detective work, but those 
details would never have been looked 
into except for one thing—the one fatal 
flaw that the crook always leaves be- 
hind. I'll tell you what aroused my 
suspicions. But for that one thing I 
would have accepted your story, backed 
as ite was by Madden’s dying state- 
ment.” 

“When you put one of the guns into 
Porter’s hand you put it into his right 
hand, and 

“Porter is known to the police from 
coast to coast as “The Left-handed 
Penman.’ 

“Rather odd, isn’t it, Haskin? We’ve 
heard of the stern hand of justice, but 
never of the left hand of justice,” he 
added musingly. 














A COUNTERFEITER AT NINETY-TWO 
NINETY-TWO years of age and with one arm paralyzed, William Smith is 


facing the prospect of ending his life in prison. 


The old man has been 


arrested for the second time on a charge of counterfeiting. 
He says that he lived an honest life until his left arm became paralyzed 


and he found he could not make enough money to support himself. 


Then, in 


a moment of desperation, he raised a one-dollar bill to one of the ten-dollar 


denomination, and, finding it an easy task to circulate the money, 
the practice until he was detected and arrested. 


he continued 
After serving a year in prison 


for this crime he was turned loose upon the world, older and further incapaci- 
tated for hard work by his crippled arm. For a time he tried to go straight, 
but the difficulty to make ends meet led him to try his hand again at counter- 


feiting. He is held in the county jail at San José, C 


California. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. . 


VTER fatally shooting Alderman Redson, “Big Charlie” 
into one of his hangouts to fabricate an alibi. 
& mysterlous personage recently descended into the underworld, about whom little is known. 


Stokes, chief of a band of crooks, slinks 


This he does by fixing the crime on ‘*The Demon.” 


Sus- 


picion is cast upon The Demon, with whom Big Charlie declares he is going to get even beeause he 


has beaten up one of his men, “Slim” Foggs. 


He vows vengeance just as The Demon enters the room. 


The Demon holds up the band, gives Big Charlie a licking and then disappears. 


Camisell, a detective, proposes marriage to Nellie Blanner, 
Nellie goes alone into the park to think things over and encounters The Demon, who later 


crook, 

on pays her father a visit. 
Trigmore, chief of detectives, 

Demon appears and whips the chief. 


calls on 


Trigmore gives Charlie permission to carry a gun to “get” 
Demon, he learns that they have disowned him as their leader. 


organize his men, to go after Th 


CHAPTER XII. 
AT MRS. SMEAD’S. 


re are TERING threats, Trig- 
more stalked from the Blan- 
ner flat, and Captain Cami- 
sell started to follow him, but 
stopped just at the door. Assured that 
Trigmore was well on his way to the 
front stairs, the captain beckoned Rich- 
ard Blanner to his side. 

“Don’t worry too much, Blanner,” 
the captain said. “I, at least, am still 
your friend.” 

“But Trigmore——" 

“Chief Trigmore is liable to go a bit 
too far, Blanner. Just between our- 
selves, I’d not be surprised to have the 
commissioner asking for Trigmore’s 
resignation almost any day. So do not 
worry too much. But it might be wise 
to get your daughter out of the way for 
a little time, and your wife, too.” 

“Captain, I’m sorry that Nellie spoke 
as she did.” 

“So am I, Blanner, but 
nothing about it just now. 





we'll say 
The girl 


does not understand. She will later.” 


Blanner 
Charlie Stokes pays the Blanners a visit, but The Demon escapes 


who is the daughter of a reformed 


and is making things unpleasant when The 


The Demon. When Charlie attempts to 


With that enigmatic statement be- 
hind him, Captain Camisell went on 
through the hall and down the front 
stairs after his chief, and found him 
at the curb shouting for a taxicab. 

Trigmore enraged was a man ridicu- 
lous. His actions and his statements 
were like those of a boy of ten who 
feels himself wronged and wishes from 
the bottom of his heart to take a sword 
and make war upon the entire world. 

He was still raving when they got 
into the taxicab, and head- 
quarters he issued orders for an hour, 
orders that contradicted one another in 
some instances, but all of which were 
to the same effect—that the chief ex- 
pected the capture of The Demon 
within a short time. 

Blanner, behind in the flat, called his 
wife and daughter to him and held a 
serious conversation for half an hour. 
As a result he went, early the following 
morning, to the boarding house maine 
tained by Mrs. Smead, where Cami- 
sell had his rooms. 

Blanner had known Smead when he 
was an officer of the law, and between 


back at 




















them had existed that peculiar friend- 
ship that is found now and again be- 
tween officers and criminals. Each had 
respected the skill of the other. 

Mrs. Smead had a feeling of friend- 
ship for Mrs. Blanner and Nellie, too, 
though it had been some time now since 
she had seen them. She took Blanner 
into her private room, where they could 
talk without fear of interruption, for 
she knew by her first glance at the 
man that something was wrong., 

Blanner told the story quickly, and 
Mrs. Smead agreed with him that it 
would be best for Mrs. Blanner and 
Nellie to go into semihiding for a few 
days, at least, until Trigmore’s anger 
cooled. 

“You can’t tell me anything about 
Trigmore,” Mrs. Smead said. ‘When 
Smead was alive Trigmore was a pre- 
cinct captain, and he was a disgrace 
to the force then and he is now. Even 
a crook hates a dishonest cop! You’ve 
been a crook, Blanner, but you’ve paid 
the price for being one, and you’re an 
honest man now. I'll help you to stay 
honest. You’ve got a fine wife and 
daughter.” 

They arranged everything, and Blan- 
ner returned to the flat for his wife 
and daughter, engaged a taxicab, and 
took them to Mrs. Smead’s place. 
There they were given a large, sunny 
room on the front of the second floor 
and told that they might have their 
meals served in their room if they so 
desired. Then Richard Blanner re- 
turned to his flat to be alone in his mis- 
ery and hope for the best. 

He would not have been surprised 
had he heard from Trigmore before 
the noon hour, but he did not. And 
the afternoon passed without incident. 
Blanner looked for activity during the 
night. It would be like Trigmore to 
strike during the night. 

At Mrs. Smead’s Nellie Blanner and 
her mother made themselves as com- 
fortable as possible and spent the day 
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wondering whether trouble was com- 
ing to them. 

“Trigmore will do something, if he 
dares,” her mother said. “It shows 
how unreasonable the man is. He must 
take out his anger on somebody, and 
he can do it safely on us, he thinks. 
Ah, Nellie, if you were married to Cap- 
tain Camisell ig 

“Don’t speak of him!” Nellie cut in. 
“Look how he acted!” 

“Did you expect him to try to thrash 
Trigmore, his chief? The Demon al- 
ready had done that!” 

“The Demon, whoever he is, is a 
man!” Nellie Blanner declared. ‘He 
told me that he never killed Alderman 
Redson, and I believe him. And, aside 
from that, he has done nothing but 
good, it seems to me. He has whipped 
a few gangsters who needed a whip- 
ping and worse. He has helped us, 
protected us.” 

“And we'll be in trouble because of 
it,” her mother said. ‘“Trigmore and 
the others will think that we are hand- 
in-hand with The Demon, that we 
know who he is and are shielding him 
because he helps us. Why did all this 
trouble have to come just when we 
were commencing to get along so well. 
Heaven help the families of former 
criminals who are trying to go 
straight!” 

Evening came, and the Blanners had 
the meal served in their room. They 
had just finished eating when there 
came a knock on the door. Mother 
and daughter looked at each othef in 
sudden fear. There was silence for a 
moment, and then the knock was re- 
peated. 

Mrs. Blanner sighed, rose to her feet, 
and walked across the room and opened 





the door. Another sigh came from her 
—one of relief. 

“Oh!” — she © said. “I—I_ was 
afraid Come in, captain.” 





Captain Camisell came quietly into 
the room, his cap in his hand. Nellie 
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Blanner had turned her back and was 
standing at one of the windows look- 
ing down at the street. The captain’s 
face flushed as he noted her manner. 
For her, he did not exist. 

“I—that is, you are comfortable?” 
he asked. 

“As much as could be expected un- 
der the circumstances,” Mrs. Blanner 
replied. , 

“Tam not sure that this isn’t a mis- 
take,” Camisell said. “You are guilty 
of nothing—and so you should not 
run.” 

“But we were afraid of Trigmore. 
He can cause us so much trouble. We 
wanted to get Nellie where he would 
not find her. How I hate that man!” 

Camisell stepped farther into the 
room. “Is there anything I can do for 
you, Miss Nellie?” he asked. 

“You can spare us your presence,” 
she replied without turning to look at 
him. 

“Nellie!” her mother warned. 

He stood there for a moment in si- 
lence, twisting his cap in his fingers, 
acting as though he wished to speak 
yet did not know what to say, and 
then he turned away and faced Mrs. 
Blanner again. 

“Tf there is anything that I can do, 
do not hesitate in letting me know,” 
he said. He glanced toward Nellie 
again and then went out and down the 
stairs. 

Mrs. Blanner closed the door after 
him and then turned to her daughter. 
some anger in her manner. 

“There is no particular sense in de- 
liberately making enemies,” she said. 

“What value is he as a friend?” the 
girl demanded. “He would stand by 


quietly and watch us being tortured 
and not raise a hand to help us.” 

It was no time for argument, and 
Mrs. Blanner knew it, so she began to 
make ready for the night. Then it was 
she discovered that, in their haste to 
move earlier in the day, she had neg- 
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lected to bring from the flat_ certain 
things she needed. 

“T’'ll have to go and get them, Nellie,” 
she said. “I could telephone to your 
father and have him bring them, but 


he’d be sure to make some mistake. [ll 
take a taxi, and I'll not be long. You 
remain in the room.” 

The girl said that she would. She 


still had her book, only half read. She 
sat down in a corner beneath a light, 
made herself comfortable, and her 
mother hurried away. 

Interested in her novel, Nellie Blan- 
ner did not hear voices at the bottom 
of the stairs fifteen minutes later. She 
did not know that Trigmore had arrived 
and was holding a heated conversation 
with Mrs. Smead. 

“T tell you the young lady is alone,” 
the landlady was saying. “Her mother 
had to go out for a few minutes.” 

“I’m here to see her on business,” 
Trigmore said. “Show me the room, 
and then make yourself scarce or it'll 
be the worse for you.” 

Mrs. Smead was compelled to do as 
he requested; she knew that Trigmore 
could make trouble for her if she did 
not. And while she believed in Blan- 
ner now, yet she was not certain that 
he did not have dealings with The De- 
mon, as Trigmore had intimated. She 
indicated the room, and then she went 
into her own quarters and sat down in 
an easy-chair to rock back and forth 
and wonder whether she had done right, 
and to think hard things of Trigmore. 

Nellie, reading her novel, looked up 
to find the door of her room sbeing 
opened, and saw Trigmore before her. 
She sprang to her feet, suddenly afraid. 

The chief closed the door behind him 
and advanced deliberately into the 
room, his hat still on his head. 

“My—my mother is not here,” Nellie 
said, 

“IT know it,” Trigmore replied. “Did 
you people think you were fooling any- 
body? My men saw you move this 














morning, and I saw your mother leave 
a few minutes ago.” 

“What—what do you want ?” 

“I want you to tell me what you 
know about The Demon.” 

“T know nothing.” 

“T didn’t come here to listen to lies,” 
Trigmore told her. ‘Who is he?” 

“I do not know. Honestly, I do not 
know.” 

“Sweetheart of yours, isn’t he?” 

“Oh! You-——” 

“No hard names, now. I'm going 
to get The Demon, and don’t you for- 
get it! He caught me off guard and he 
whipped me. I can’t forget that. I’m 
going to get him, and everybody is 
going to help. You know something 
about him sf 

“But I don’t! I never saw his face. 
I don’t recognize his voice,” she said. 

“He seems to be quite friendly with 
the Blanners. He was in your flat——” 

“We couldn’t help that. My father 
sent word to the police.” 

“All a trap!” Trigmore declared. 
“I’m going to get to the bottom of this, 
and it’ll be best for you if you help me 
all you can. I can be a mighty good 
friend to you—or a mighty bad enemy.” 

“Please go,”’ she begged. “I’m here 
alone—and you shouldn’t be here. I 
know nothing about The Demon—I 
swear it!” 

“I’m liable to take the sacred oath 
of a Blanner,” Trigmore said, laughing 
sarcastically. ‘You'd better be friends 
with me, girl, and stop your nonsense. 
It'd be a good thing for your family 
if you were friends with me. Look 
how you acted in the flat when I wanted 
a kiss from you.” 

“Please go,” she said again. “I—I 
can’t stand much now. There seems 
to be so much trouble—and we have 
done nothing. I know nothing of The 
Demon.” 

“Want me to go, do you? And do 
I get the kiss now, if I leave at once?” 

He stepped toward her, and in sud- 
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den fright she backed to the wall. She 
watched him narrowly. And suddenly 
she started to dart to one side, hoping 
to get around him and to the door, to 
open it and rush down the stairs to the 
protection of Mrs. Smead’s room. Trig- 
more would not dare annoy her there, 
in the presence of others, 

Trigmore threw out an arm and 
stopped her, and the next moment she 
found both his arms around her and 
his laughing face within a foot of her 
own. 

She started to fight, but Trigmore 
only laughed and held her closer and 
tried to get hold of her wrists and ren- 
der her helpless. 

And then she began sobbing, her 
fighting useless, and bent back as far 
as she could to avoid the kiss she felt 
was coming. Trigmore was still laugh- 
ing at her. “Why fight?” he asked. “A 
kiss won’t hurt you. And it is much 
better when it is given freely.” 

“Let me go!” the girl begged. 

He chuckled and bent forward. Inch 
by inch his face approached her own. 
She tried to struggle again, and found 
that she could not. She thrust back 
her head and closed her eyes. 

“The lady has asked you to let her 
go!” The voice came from behind 
Trigmore, and it was a stern voice that 
was in itself a menace. Trigmore 
whirled quickly, releasing the girl. 

He looked into the muzzle of an auto- 
matic held not more than three feet 
from his eyes. Behind the weapon was 
The Demon. 

“Make as much as a move, you cur, 
except to put your hands above your 
head, and there’ll be a new chief of de- 
tectives to-morrow!” The Demon said. 
“What sort of man are you to frighten 
a girl?” 

“So here you are again,” Trigmore 
said in astonishment. “It seems you’re 
always around the Blanners. And she 
was just telling me she knew nothing 
of you.” 
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“She spoke the truth,” The Demon 
said. “And you are looking at this 
thing from the wrong angle, Trigmore. 
It is not the Blanners I am hanging 
around—it is you!” 

“Trailing me, are yout 
Trigmore asked. 

“T have my reasons. And you'd like 
to get your hands on me, would you 
not? Small chance of that, Trigmore!” 

He slipped the automatic to his left 
hand quickly, and with his right drew 
the whip from beneath the raincoat 
he wore. And then Nellie Blanner saw 
the spectacle of a strong man afraid. 

“Not that—not that!’ Trigmore 
cried. 

His face was white, his eyes bulg- 
ing, he was breathing like a man seized 
with deadly fear. The sight of the 
whip cowed him more 4han the sight 
of the gun. 

“Toss your gun on the floor,” The 
Demon commanded. 

Trigmore did so instantly, and though 
The Demon watched closely he saw in 
the chief no intention of trying to shoot. 
Trigmore was afraid of the whip. 

“[ should punish you,” The Demon 
said. “Take my word for it that the 
Blanners know nothing of me. And 
let me warn you, if you seek to do 
harm to any of them again, you'll hear 
from me, and I'll not spare you. 
Wherever you are, I'll get at you, Trig- 
more—and what you have already re- 
ceived will be as nothing compared to 
what you'll get! You understand?” 

“Yes—yes!” Trigmore stammered. 

“You're not to bother them!” 

“T understand.” 

“And watch your step, Trigmore, for 
I'll be near you—always. And you inight 
as well stop trying to catch me. I 
didn’t kill Redson. Suppose you catch 
the man who did, instead of using all 
your men trying to get me.” 

“But why?” Trigmore asked. “Who 
are you? What are you doing? What 
is your idea?” 
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“All those questions will be answered 
at a later date. You're getting off easy 
just now, Trigmore. Miss Blanner, 
shall | whip him?” 

“No—no!” she said. 

“You see, Trigmore, she pleads for 
you. I'll let you off this time—but be- 
ware how you act in the future.” 

He reached beneath his raincoat again 
and took out a small rope and tossed 
it to Nellie Blanner. 

“Tie his wrists behind his back with 
that, Miss Blanner,” The Demon com. 
manded. “You will observe, Trigmore, 
that she is doing it because | command, 
Quickly, Miss Blanner!” 

While she did it The Demon watched 
Trigmore closely. He stooped and 
picked up the chief’s gun from the 
floor and slipped it into one of his 
pockets. Then he tossed Nellie a gag 
and made her affix it. 

“I'm going to put you in a closet, 
Trigmore,” The Demon said. “After 
I have gone, Miss Blanner will release 
you. Take care how you act then to- 
ward her. I do not care what you do 
so far as J am concerned.” 

He opened the door of the big closet 
in the corner of the room, motioned 
Trigmore to walk inside, and then 
closed and locked the door. Back 
across the room he went and handed 
Nellie the key. 

“Wait about five minutes,” The De- 
mon instructed. “And then run down 
and get Mrs. Smead before you unlock 
the door. I’m sorry that this had to 
happen. But I was watching, and I 
thought you’d rather risk Trigmore’s 
future enmity than have him—er—kiss 
you.” 

“Who are your” she whispered, step 
ping close to him. ‘You are always 
saving me, it seems.” 

“Tt is a rare privilege,” The Demon 
replied, bowing. 

“Ti—if { only knew you.” 

“That is not possible at present [ am 
afraid.” 
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“You are the only one, it seems, who 
cares to protect me, except my father, 
and he cannot.” 

“Do not fear, Miss Blanner. I'll 
watch Trigmore and stop him from an- 
noying you.” 

“I—I’d like to know you better,” she 
said, her face flushing. 

“Perhaps—in time——” 

“Can’t you even tell the secret to me? 
I'd never betray you.” 

“I’m sure that you would not—and 
maybe I’ll tell you the truth some day.” 
He stepped closer to her and took her 
hand and bent his head as he whispered. 
“If I dared—if I dared hope to have 
a girl like you care for me,” he added. 

“And why not? Is there anything 
in your life to prevent?” 

“No. I am no criminal. I have 
done nothing worse than whip a few 
who more than deserve it. If I dared 
come to you without this hood upon 
my head Perhaps I may, some 
day.” 

“And you'll find me waiting,” she 
said. 

“Nellie Blanner, do you know what 
you are saying?” 

“I—I scarcely know,” she replied. 
“But I seem to feel safe when you are 
near. I—I hope that we may know 
each other better some day.” 

She turned half away from him as 
she spoke. She felt him lift her hand. 
And once more she felt a soft kiss upon 
her wrist and knew that The Demon 
had lifted the bottom of his hood for 
an instant to put it there. 

Then he hurried across the room and 
listened for a moment at the hall door, 
turned toward her for an_ instant, 
opened the door, darted into the hall, 
and closed the door after him. 

Nellie Blanner, standing in the middle 
of the room with her hands clutched at 
her breast, wondered at the fluttering of 
her heart, and wondered, too, why she 
did not feel more fear with Trigmore 
raging in the closet. 





She waited fully five minutes, as The 
Demon had requested. And then she 
opened the door in turn, ran to the 


‘top of the stairs, and called for Mrs. 


Smead. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
TRIGMORE STRIKES. 


T RIGMORE, released, realized that 

he was a sort of laughingstock 
for the neighborhood. To offset that 
idea, he called for reserves and detec- 
tives, made out that The Demon was 
a desperate criminal and that it was no 
disgrace to be conquered momentarily 
by him, and terrified the neighborhood 
by searching it thoroughly and having 
the officers ask questions. 

They found no trace of The Demon, 
and finally Trigmore withdrew his men, 
leaving behind him angry citizens and 
weeping women and frightened children 
—and the idea that The Demon was a 
monster that must be run down as soon 
as possible for the protection of those 
resident in the district. 

Mrs. Blanner, returning, telephoned 
her husband, and at a late hour they 
all returned to their flat, Blanner hav- 
ing decided that it would be best. 

“We have to take what comes now,” 
he said. “This Demon, whoever he is, 
is getting us into trouble.” 

“But if it had not been for him—— 
Nellie began. 

“T am glad that he saved you from 
insult,” said Blanner, “and I thank him 
for it. But it does not help us any 
with the police. They will believe more 
than ever now that The Demon is 
known to us.” 

Trigmore lived in a suite of rooms 
not far from headquarters, and he went 
to them about midnight a thoroughly 
infuriated man. He had issued orders, 
of course, that The Demon was to be 
run down, but he had a feeling that 
more than orders was necessary. The 
Demon did not seem to be an easy man 
to catch. 
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He paced the floor for a couple of 
hours, calling into being pictures of 
vengeance, cursing the Blanners, The 
Demon, everybody against whom he 
fancied he had a grievance. Then he 
slept, and when he awoke he was still 
angry and vindictive. 

Trigmore was a little afraid, too, be- 
cause he could not guess the identity of 
The Demon. He supposed him to be 
some crook, but he could not be sure. 
Trigmore knew that his days as an of- 
ficial were numbered, felt that the new 
commissioner was only waiting for a 
chance to ask for his resignation. The 
Demon, he knew, might be some man 
set to watch him. 

“I’m an ass!” he exclaimed disgust- 
edly. “They wouldn't do it that way. 
The Demon is a crook, and I’ll bet those 
stories about him whipping crooks are 
lies. Some gang is playing a new, 
smooth game. And the Blanners are in 
it!” 

The fact that Nellie Blanner had re- 
pulsed him increased his anger. That 
the daughter of an ex-convict should 
repel him was a blow to his vanity. He 
decided the Blanners should be taught 
a lesson. The Demon was suspected of 
knowing something of the murder of 
Alderman Redson, and the Blanners 
were suspected, in Trigmore’s mind at 
least, of knowing something about The 
Demon. 

Trigmore felt safe in his room and at 
headquarters. He told himself that he 
was a fool to fear The Demon. All 
he had to do was to remain away from 
places where The Demon could catch 
him alone, and he could always have 
an officer with him. 

After Trigmore had breakfast he 
went to his office. [Vor a time he read 
reports and issued orders, listened to 
the tales of stool pigeons, made out re- 
ports himself. Then he began pacing 
the floor, from one corner of the oftice 
to another, chewing a cigar, thinking 
out his plan. 
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Later he called a sergeant with a 
character something like his own, a 
man who wished to stand well with 
the chief and was ready to do anything 
to gain that position. Trigmore talked 
long in a low voice, giving his orders 
and making sure that the sergeant un- 
derstood. 

“And no mercy,’ Trigmore said at 
the end. “I want all the disgrace pos- 
sible—understand ?” 

“I understand perfectly, chief,” said 
the sergeant. 

“If you don’t care to do it 

“Glad to do it for you, chief.” 

“Very well. I'll not forget it, ser- 
geant.” 

The sergeant saluted and left the pri- 
vate oflice. He selected four men from 
those on duty, engaged a taxicab, and 
drove through the streets to a certain 
corner, where the cab was dismissed. 

Giving the four men their orders, the 
sergeant walked down the street, fol- 
lowed by his men, until they came to 
the building where Richard Blanner 
had his flat. 

One man went to the alley in the rear, 
two remained in front, and the sergeant 
took the fourth with him and walked 
into the building and up the stairs. He 
went straight to the outer door of the 
Blanner flat and knocked. 

Mrs. Blanner opened the door. The 
sergeant and his man pushed her back 
and stepped inside, closing the door be- 
hind them. They went to the living 
room, where Blanner was sitting. 

“You're Richard Blanner?’ the ser- 
geant asked, showing his shield. He 
had not removed his hat, and his man- 
ner was such that Mrs. Blanner flushed. 
The sergeant was carrying out the or- 
ders of the chief well. 

“That is my name,” Blanner replied. 

“I’ve got a search warrant, Blanner.” 

“For what?” 

“For this flat, fool!” 

“And what do you expect to find?” 

“That’s my business,” the sergeant 
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“That your daughter? Yes? 


replied. 
Anybody else in the family except the 


girl and your wife? Nof Very well 
Remain where you are, please.” 

The sergeant waved his hand, and 
the other man began the search. The 
warrant was merely Trigmore’s excuse 
for turning everything upside down and 
putting ignominy upon the Blanner-. 
They expected to find nothing—they 
were looking for nothing in particular. 

Mrs. Blanner and Nellie were fright- 
ened and sat side by side on the sofa. 
Blanner’s face was white at the insult. 
but he kept his temper in check and 
swallowed his rage. 

The man engaged in searching left al! 
the doors open. He opened drawers 
and scattered their contents on the floor. 
Ife stepped on these as he opened other 
drawers, and Blanner’s protest only got 
a growl from the sergeant. 

The useless search came to an end, 
and the man reported that he had found 
nothing. The sergeant grinned as he 
regarded Blanner. 

“What did you expect to find?” Blan 
ner asked again. “And was it necessary 
to tumble everything about?” 

“Shut up!” the sergeant ordered. 
“T’m not here to take sass from an ex- 
con. I want you, Blanner.” 

“You want me?” Blanner exclaimed. 
springing to his feet. His wife rushed 
to his side; Nellie remained sitting on 
the sofa. “lor what?’ Blanner asked. 

“Arrested on suspicion—that’s all | 
know,” the sergeant said. He took 
handcuffs from his pocket and stepped 
forward. 

“Those are not necessary,” 
replied. “Vil go with you, 
there must be some mistake.” 

“I'm taking no chances with an ex- 
con.” 

“T didn’t know that 1 had the repu 
tation of being a dangerous man,” said 
Blanner. 

“Stick out your hands—and no more 
talk!” 

8C—ps 
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Blanner put out his hands, and the 
cuffs were snapped into place. He was 
silent, but the rage he felt was mirrored 
in his face. 

“This is your wife, I suppose?” the 
sergeant asked. 

“Yes.” 

“T’'ve got orders to bring her in, too.” 

“What?” Blanner cried. “Who is- 
sued such orders?” 

“None of your business !” 

“What is the charge?” 

“Arrested on suspicion,” said the ser- 
geant. 

“This is monstrous!” Blanner cried. 
“Why wife is a good woman 

“Wife of an ex-con,” said the ser- 
geant. He took out another pair of 
handcuffs and stepped toward her. 





“What are you doing?” Blanner 
cried. “Don’t you dare put the hand- 
cuffs on her!’ 

“Resistin’ an officer, eh?” the ser- 
geant asked, sneering. “Want me to 
report that?” 

“Never mind, Richard,” his wife 
said. “It is better for me to endure 


the handcuffs than for you to get into 
trouble. It is quite a compliment— 
they must think that I am dangerous.” 

Blanner almost screamed when his 
wife’s wrists were encircled by the 
steel. The sergeant merely grinned at 
him. 

“And now the girl!” he said. 

“What has she done?” Blanner cried. 
“You can’t mean that you are to arrest 
her, too?” 

“Orders to bring her in on suspicion,” , 
said the sergeant. 

“This is some of Trigmore’s work— 
the cur! Tell him that | called him 
that. And tell him for me, also, that 
he’ll pay for this. I have done nothing 
—my wife and daughter have done 
nothing. You dare to drag women 
from their homes—handcuff them “it 

“That’s enough out of you!” the ser- 
geant said contemptuously. 

His companion handed him another 
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set of handcuffs, and he started across 
the room. Nellie was upon her feet 
now, standing with her back to the wall, 
the tears starting from her eyes. 

“Nellie!” her mother cried in an- 
guish. 

But she did not reply. She-held out 
her hands, and the sergeant put the 
cuffs on her wrists. Then he turned 
and looked over his prisoners. 

“TI suppose,” Blanner said, “that 
we’re to be taken to headquarters to be 
questioned ?” 

“You're goin’ to jail to wait until 
the chief wants to talk to you,” the ser- 
geant said. “He’s busy to-day.” 

“So that’s it!’ Blanner cried. “This 
is a trick of Trigmore’s! He wants 
to disgrace us—annoy us all he can.” 

“Come along, now,” the sergeant in- 
terrupted. “I'll call the wagon.” 

“Wagon!” Blanner cried. ‘Not that, 
man! MHaven’t you any heart at all? 
Get a taxicab—I’ll pay the bill. Don’t 
make my wife and daughter ride in the 
patrol!” 

“That’s enough!” the sergeant ex- 
claimed. “I’ve got orders to use the 
wagon. No fancy hacks for ex-con- 
victs.” 

They were hurried out of their flat 
and the door was locked behind them. 
The sergeant pocketed the key and led 
the way down the front stairs. He 
guided them to the curb as though they 
had been desperados, and called the 
men he had outside. 

“Watch these people, and I’ll go to 
the corner and telephone for the 
wagon,” he said. 

He took his time about it, stopping 
at a store on the corner to purchase a 
cigar, and stood for ten minutes or so 
talking to the clerk. Then he tele- 
phoned for the patrol and continued the 
conversation. And after a time he went 
leisurely back to his waiting prisoners. 

A crowd of the curious had collected, 
as Trigmore and the sergeant had 
hoped. There were many in the dis- 
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trict who did not like Richard Blanner 
because he had turned honest. Some 
even thought he was a stool pigeon. 
And now they gathered around and 
jested at the expense of Blanner and 
his family. There were others, honest 
folk, always ready to believe that a 
crook could not go straight, and they 
were as bad as the others in their re- 
marks. 

Blanner, his face white, looked 
straight ahead of him and said nothing. 
His wife and daughter stood as close 
beside him as possible.. But neither 
hung her head, neither gave away to 
tears. They lifted their chins proudly 
and acted as though they did not hear 
the taunts; only their quivering lips 
now and then spoke of their agony and 
the misery they felt. 

Blanner, who knew about such 
things, noticed that the approaching pa- 
trol came through the street slowly, 
gathering a throng of the curious after 
it. It stopped and backed to the curb. 
There seemed to be no hurry to get 
the prisoners inside. Trigmore had is- 
sued his orders well. 

Nellie and her mother were subjected 
to jests while the sergeant talked to the 
man in charge of the patrol. And then 
they were thrust inside without any 
consideration for their sex whatever, 
and the officer got inside and closed the 
doors. The patrol was driven away. 

During the journey to the station, 
they scarcely spoke to one another. Ar- 
riving at the station, they were treated 
with no consideration whatever. Blan- 
ner realized that his wife and daughter 
might have been two worthless va- 
grants as far as their treatment went. 
They were searched roughly, and the 
only tenderness shown was by the moth- 
erly matron, who was not inclined to 
aid Trigmore in his cruelty. 

Blanner asked to use the telephone, 
and the right was denied him. 

“Held for investigation,” the desk 
sergeant said. “They are to see no- 














body. We'll get around to them in a 
day or so,” 

“You've no legal right——” blanner 
began. 


“Nor” asked the sergeant scornfully. 
“We're not worrying much about legal 
rights where an and his 
womenfolk are concerned. 

Blanner did not doubt that another 
remark would bring physical torture, 
and that the story would be'told after- 
ward that he had made a show of re- 
sistance and that it had been necessary 
to subdue him. He saw his wife and 
Nellie taken away to the women’s quar- 
ters. And then he was hustled roughly 
toward a detention cell and thrust in- 
side. 

Blanner sat down on the bunk in the 
cell, clasping his hands. He admitted 
to himself that he feared the outcome. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
A FORCED RELEASE 


RIGMORE waited until late in the 
afternoon before concerning him 
self with the prisoners. He wanted 
them, especially the women, to feel the 
anguish of a stay in jail. Then he sent 
the sergeant to conduct Nellie Blanner 
to his, private office. When she came 
the matron was with her. That was an 
ordinary occurrence, of course, yet 
Trigmore looked upon it as something 
more. He did not like the matron, 
who was a motherly sort of person who 
was far from admiring Trigmore. 

“T want to talk to the prisoner alone,” 
Trigmore said. “I'll send for you when 
| am done.” i 

After that, of course, there was noth- 
ing for the matron to do except with- 
draw from the office with the sergeant. 
But she said her word first. 

“The prisoner is on the verge of hys- 
terics, chief,” she said. “I'd deal lightly 
with her if 1 were you.” 

“When I need advice about how to 
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handle a suspect [ll send for you,” 
Trigmore said sarcastically. 

The matron left the office, and Trig- 
more closed the door and then turned 
and regarded the girl sitting in the chair 
at one end of his desk. Nellie Blanner 
met his eyes squarely, and she blushed 
beneath his scrutiny, 

“My dear votmg woman, we meet 
here on a different Trigmore 
said. “Here | happen to be the boss.” 

“It is like you to subject us to this 
indignity,” she said. “And you know 
well that you have no cause.” 

“I’m not so sure of that,” Trigmore 
said. “We'll decide about that later. 
This fellow who calls himself The De- 
mon is suspected of knowing a great 
deal about the death of Alderman Red- 
son, And you seem to know a lot about 
The Demon.” 

“Nothing at all.” . 

“Tell that to some half-wit. I want 
you to give me straight answers, now, 
or your precious father will find him- 
self in the big house again. Who is 
The Demon?” 

“T do not know.” 

“You might help your father by tell- 
ing me.” 

“T swear that I do not know!” Nellie 
cried. ‘Why do*you torture us. None 
of us know anything about The De- 
mon. We do not even know why he 
comes around us now and then.” 

“Sort of a protector of yours, isn’t 
he?” 

“He seems to be—and I thank him 
for it,” she replied bravely. “But I do 
not know his identity. I never saw him, 
that I know, without that hood on his 
head.” 

“A likely story!” 

“It is a true one.” 

“Iver hear your father make a guess 
as to the identity of The Demon?” 

“No, sir.” 

“You’re rather a stubborn girl, aren’t 
you?” Trigmore sneered. “You refuse 


basis,” 
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me everything—information and kisses 
and——” 

“Please,” she begged. 

“Ready to give me that kiss now if 
I let you folks go back to your flat ?” 

He continued to advance toward her. 
Now she was in a corner of the small 
office, and there seemed to be no escape. 
Suddenly she threw up her head and 
glared at him. 

“Stop!” she said. “Remember the 
whip! Touch me, and you'll get an- 
other taste of it! The Demon has 
promised.” 

In spite of himself, Trigmore 
stopped, shivered. Memories of the 
sting of the lash came to him, the ig- 
nominy of it. Rage inflamed his face 
again. 

“So you do know something about 
The Demon!” 

“Only what he said—that he'd pun- 
ish you if you did not treat me right. 
And I have faith in him, though I do 
not know who he is. Remember the 
whip!” 

“I scarcely think that The Demon 
will invade my private office,” Trig- 
more said. “And if he attempts to visit 
me elsewhere he may find himself in a 
trap.” 

“He'll visit you—do not doubt it!” 

“That’s enough from you! I don’t 
intend to stand any more of your non- 
sense. Back to your cell you go, and 
there you'll stay. I'll keep you and 
your family on suspicion. You'll com- 
municate with no one. You'll eat jail 
meals and obey jail regulations. We'll 
see whether that fiery spirit of yours 
can be broken.” 

He rang, and the sergeant entered. 
Trigmore waved his hand, and Nellie 
was taken from the office and turned 
over to the matron. But Trigmore ap- 





peared in the doorway and halted them. 

“Understand me,” he said to the ma- 
tron; “I do not want this prisoner or 
her mother to communicate with any- 


body outside. 


And they are to have 
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no favors whatever. They may be con- 
nected with the Redson case. I ex- 
pect my orders to be obeyed.” 

The matron did not give him the 
courtesy of an answer. Trigmore went 
back into his private office and slammed 
the door, and for an hour he paced 
back and forth, refusing even to an- 
swer the telephone. 

The Demon was worrying him. Had 
he known his foe’s face he would not 
have cared so much. He believed The 
Demon to be some crook, but he was not 
sure. Trigmore was afraid of “office 
politics.” He was a relic of a time 
when police officials cut each other’s 
throats, metaphorically, and he still 
played the old game. 

Late in the evening he had his men 
in, but received no report that pleased 
him. Hunting for The Demon was not 
like searching for some known offender. 
The men did not know where to begin 
looking for him. 

Trigmore gave more orders and sent 
the men away. He held a conference 
with one of his captains and planned 
work for the night force. And then 
he went to a café for dinner, and then 
to his suite of rooms. 

Trigmore did not live far from head- 
quarters. His rooms were on the third 
floor of a bachelor-apartment house. 
Once in them, he felt safe. He took 
off coat, waistcoat, and collar, removed 
his shoes and_ substituted _ slippers, 
stretched himself on a couch, and be- 
gan reading the evening papers. 

An hour later the telephone bell rang, 
and the office announced Captain Cami- 
sell. Trigmore ordered that he be sent 
up. 

Camisell, when he entered the room, 
seemed to have more spirit than or- 
dinarily. He sat down in the chair his 
chief indicated and cleared his throat 
as though about to make a long speech, 
yet hesitated. 

“Well, Camisell?” Trigmore asked. 
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“You didn’t come up here to have a 
nap, did you?” 

“T didn’t, chief.” 

“Anything to report about The De- 
mon ?” 

“My men seem unable to find any 
trace of him,” Camisell said. “We've 
pumped the stool pigeons and_ the 
crooks. The crooks are scarced of him. 
There is no mistaking that. If The 
Demon is a crook, the other crooks do 
not know it. And since he whipped 
Charlie Snokes every gangster in town 
has been expecting to be the next. 
Snokes wasn’t an easy man to whip, but 
it seems that The Demon had no trou- 
ble with him. And he broke Snokes, 
all right.” 

“How’s that ?” 

“Snokes’ gangsters have kicked him 
out.” 

Trigmore sat up quickly. “What's 
that?” he asked. “I thought Snokes 
had that crowd of his ready to die for 
him.” : 

“They were, until Snokes was 
whipped. Some of his gang saw him 
whipped, I understand, and heard him 
begging The Demon to quit. They got 
the idea that Snokes wasn’t such a ter- 
ror.” 

“Maybe we can use Snokes, if he is 
sore at the others.” 

“Maybe we can, chief—if we want to 
do it.” 

“Just what do you mean by that?” 

“It is my humble opinion that Snokes 
shot Alderman Redson,” Camisell said. 

“Great Scott! What makes you think 
so?” 

, A few things that I have noticed, 
chief. And the only way I see is to 
break Snokes down and make him con- 
fess. If you'll let me, [ll watch him 
and study him and try to do that. I 
think he had a political quarrel with 
Redson, and that Redson threatened to 
send him up the river. But we'd have 
a lovely time proving it. And you'd 
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never break Snokes down by the third 
degree. He’s used to it.” 

“Go after him in your own way, 
Camisell; but I won’t say that I agree 
with you.” 

‘‘’ve been at work, chief. It’s slow 
work, you see. But I may get some- 
thing from ‘Slim’ Foggs or one of 
the old Snokes gang. They don’t love 
Snokes any too much now.” 

“Hope you have luck. It’s about time 
we were doing something to please the 
public. Redson’s friends are howling 
because we haven’t landed his mur- 
derer.” 

Captain Camisell glanced around the 
room and cleared his throat again. 

“There’s something else, chief.” 

“Let’s hear it.” 

“This Blanner business. (Don’t you 
think that you are going a bit too far?” 

“Ts it any of your particular busi- 
ness ?” 

“Dick Blanner is straight, chief. 
And his wife and daughter are good 
women,” 

“Oh, yes! You were interested in 
the daughter, I believe.” 

“T am yet, chief.” 

“(Get another girl.” 

“But suppose | do not care to do 
that? Really, chief, I don’t think it is 
doing you any good to cause those peo- 
ple trouble. What’s the idea?” 

“This Demon seems to be hanging 
around them all the time, and I want to 
find out who he is.” 

“IT don’t think they know, chief. 
You're a friend of mine, aren’t you?” 

- “T suppose so, Camisell. But [ can’t 
let that interfere with my duties.” 

Camisell grinned. “You're not talk- 
ing to a newspaper reporter,” he said. 
“That duty gag would go better with 
me if I wasn’t on the inside.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Release them,” Camisell said. 
“And give out a statement that a mis- 
take was made.” 

“Do you think I’ve gone insane? 
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Tell the newspapers and the dear pub- 
lic that I made a mistake and threw a 
whole family into jail? I think not. 
I may release them in a day or so.” 

“And I wish you’d please remember 
that I have asked Nellie Blanner to be 
my wife. She hasn’t accepted me, of 
course, yet I don’t like to see her mis- 
treated.” 

Chief Trigmore got up and walked 
the length of the room, and turned to 
regard Camisell peculiarly. 

“Captain,” he said, ‘am I to under- 
stand that we are to be enemies? The 
new commissioner, I know very well, 
has some newfangled ideas about how 
to run the department, and he doesn’t 
have any particular love for me. Per- 
haps he has for you. I understand that 
you stand high with him.” 

“I believe so,” said Camisell calmly. 
“But I don’t think you need worry as 
long as you do your duty faithfully— 
and do nothing more. However, ar- 
resting a family for spite “ 

“That’s enough!” Trigmore inter- 
rupted. “I am still chief of detectives, 
and you are only a captain. There is 
no sense in prolonging this conversa- 
tion. I am quite sure you should be 
going about your duties, Camisell—and 
I’m equally sure that I want to go to 
bed.” 

Camisell’s face turned red. He got 
up and reached for his hat and walked 
across to the door. 

“Good night, chief,” he said. 

“Good night, captain!” 

Camisell went away. Trigmore 
paced the floor again for fully half an 
hour. The conversation with Camisell 
had disturbed him. He failed to un- 
derstand Camisell. The captain seemed 
to be so quiet and docile, yet at times 
he had a self-confident manner that did 
not seem to merge with his character. 

Disgusted, Trigmore retired. For a 
time he did not sleep because of worry 
over the situation. But finally he 
turned his face to the wall, and soon 
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his snores announced that he was in 
the realm of dreams. 

His dreams took a bad turn, it 
seemed. He imagined himself in some 
deadly peril. Then he awoke and faced 
the peril he had imagined. 

The lights in his bedroom had been 
turned on. Standing within six feet 
of the side of the bed, his arms folded, 
but an automatic gripped in one hand, 
was The Demon. 

Trigmore sat up straight in bed and 
blinked his eyes rapidly. Before he 
could make a move The Demon spoke. 

“Sit still, Trigmore—and be quiet. 
You can guess, even with your small 
intelligence, that I’d kill you now with 
great pleasure if you gave me the ex- 


cuse. So you failed to obey me, did 
you? You persisted in annoying the 
Blanners. I warned you, Trigmore!” 


“You've got a nerve! If 1 give a 
single cry fn 

“Give it—if you dare! You'll never 
give the second, Trigmore!” 

Now he unfolded his arms and lev- 
eled the automatic. Trigmore flinched 
a little. 

“T’ve a notion to put a bullet through 
your head right now,” The Demon said. 
“I’m doing no particular favor to man- 
kind in general by allowing you to live. 
To serve your personal spite, and for 
no other reason, you disgrace a man 
who is trying to do right and his wife 
and daughter, who never have done 
wrong. And I warned you, Trigmore!” 

“Well, what do you want?” Trigmore 
asked, gasping as he spoke, the fear of 
the whip upon him again. 

“Get up and go into the other room 
and to your desk there! And if you 
make a single wrong move, Trigmore, 
I'll fire! I’ve arranged a getaway. But 
even if I am caught it will do you no 
good after you are dead. March, Trig- 
more!” 

Trigmore crept from the bed and led 
the way slowly into the other room. 
The lights were burning there, too, but 
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the shades were drawn at all the win- 
dows. It seemed incredible to Trig- 
more that this man could reach him 
here and command the situation, He 
wanted to call for help, attempt a physi- 
cal encounter, but those eyes glittering 
through the slits in the hood seemed to 
promise instant death if he attempted 
anything of the sort. Trigmore had 
courage of a sort, but had not exer- 
cised it much of late years. And he 
did not have enough to try conclusions 
with The Demon now. 

“Sit down at the desk!” The Demon 
commanded. “Take a sheet of paper, 
and write what I tell you.” 

“Write what?” 

“An order for the immediate release 
of Richard Blanner, his wife, and 
daughter—and add that their arrest 
came about through wrong information 
you received. That will make it easy 
on you—though I do not see why I 
should worry about that. Write the 
order to Camisell, Trigmore.” 

“If I refuse ig 

“Oh, are you going to refuse?’ The 
Demon asked in a dangerous voice. 
Trigmore did not like the way in which 
he spoke; his tone seemed to say that 
he hoped Trigmore would refuse, give 
him an excuse for using the automatic. 

“T can telephone i 

“Do you think that I am an ass?” 
The Demon asked. ‘They would not 
release the prisoners on a telephone or- 
der. Write what I told you—and write 
it correctly.” 

Trigmore hesitated a moment longer, 
and then wrote the order. He took his 
time about it, too. And all the time he 
was thinking. Perhaps he could tele- 
phone a countermand after The De- 
mon left him. He wondered whether 
he was to be whipped again. He did 
not think so, for such a thing would 
arouse the entire house. 

When he had finished The Demon 
stepped forward and picked the order 
up, then stepped back and read it. 
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“Put it into an enveloje, but do not 
address it,” The Demon said. 

Trigmore complied with the com- 
mand. The Demon took the envelope 
and put it into a pocket of his long rain- 
coat, 

“T have not punished you yet,” he 
said then. “Your punishment is yet to 
come. I could whip you again, of 
course, but that would raise a row and 
perhaps end in disaster for me. Dut 
you are going to be punished for this, 
Trigmore. And you'll not bother the 
Glanners again, either. If you do, I'll 
see that the newspapers learn the en- 
tire affair—how you arrested them for 
nothing, then ordered their release, say- 
ing a mistake had been made. If you 
arrest them again, it'll make you look 
like a fool. And you can’t afford that 
just now, Trigmore.” 

“You'll pay for this!’ Trigmore said, 
with a sudden burst of bravery. 
“You've caught me off guard a few 
times. But I'll get yéu, Demon! And 
when I do you'll pay for the whipping 
you gave me! And this, too!” 

“You think so, eh? I am _ not 
alarmed. Now we'll go ahead with the 
program, Trigmore.” 

“What are you going to do now?” 

“Lead the way back to your bed- 
room and do not ask so many foolish 
questions. You'll learn soon enough!” 

They went back to the other room. 
Trigmore watched for his chance, but 
it did not come. He knew better than 
to make a move while The Demon was 
on guard—and he always seemed to be 
that. 

“Lie down on the bed—on your 
face!’ The Demon commanded. “Do 
not hesitate, Trigmore! If you give 
me an excuse——” 

The Demon sprang forward suddenly 
and thrust him down upon the bed. 
Before Trigmore realized what was 
taking place a rope had been looped 
around his wrists, they were drawn to- 
gether, and The Demon was forcing 
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him to turn over so that he could be 
bound. 

Trigmore knew, in that moment, that 
The Demon knew all about the science 
of binding a man. The rope ran 
around the body, down to the knees, to 
the ankles, and was knotted in the 
proper places. When The Demon had 
finished Trigmore was helpless, scarcely 
able to move. But The Demon went 
further—he lashed him to the corners 
of the bed so that he could not roll 
out upon the floor and attract attention 
by kicking his heels against the door. 

“And now I’m going to gag you,” 
The Demon said. “I'll telephone and 
have you released, Trigmore, as soon 
as possible. And then you are welcome 
to come after me—if you can. Put all 
your men on my trail—if you like. A 
lot of good it will do you!” 

“Tl get you-—” 

The gag choked off the remainder of 
the sentence. Trigmore knew in that 
moment, also, that The Demon was an 
expert at fixing a gag. He could 
breathe when it was over, but he could 
make no sound beyond a_ subdued 
groan that somewhat resembled a snore 
and was scarcely as loud as one. 

“And that will be all for the pres- 
ent,” The Demon said. “But you had 
better guard your actions in the future. 
Even that will not save you from the 
punishment that is coming to you for 
what you already have done. Just re- 


member, Trigmore, that you have it 








coming!” 
The chief gurgled behind the gag. 
-The Demon chuckled lightly and 


snapped out the lights. Though he 
strained his ears to listen, Trigmore 
could not decide how The Demon was 
leaving the suite. 

He might have been interested, half 
an hour later, could he have seen in at 
headquarters. A boy arrived with a 
sealed message addressed to Captain 
Camisell. The desk sergeant grunted 


and took it, and the boy hurried away. 
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Five minutes later Captain Camisell 
came into the station, and the sergeant 
handed him the message. Camisell 
tore open the envelope, unfolded the 
sheet of paper, read what was written 
there. 

“Here,” he said, tossing it to the ser- 
geant. “It’s from the chief—order for 
the immediate release of the Blanners. 
I suppose the chief has made a mistake 
and is a bit afraid of the consequences. 
Setter have them released at once, ser- 
geant.” 

The sergeant lost no time in giving 
the proper orders. Blanner was taken 
from his cell, and in the main room he 
waited for his wife and Nellie. Cami- 
sell stepped into the room as they came 
down in the elevator from the women’s 
quarters, 

“The chief has ordered your release, 
Blanner,” he said. “Better take a taxi 
and go home, I think. I'll drop in and 
see you during the day.” 

Their eyes met. “Thanks, captain,” 
Blanner said. 

Camisell looked toward Nellie, but 
she turned away. He made no attempt 
to speak to her. But he looked after 
her longingly as she left the station with 
her parents. And ten minutes later he 
touched a match to a fresh cigar and 
went out upon the street again. 

Chief Trigmore knew nothing of this. 
He twisted a bit, but could do nothing 
toward loosening his bonds, In agony 
he waited. And after a time he heard 
somebody at the door of the living 
room of the suite, heard excited voices, 
knew that the lights had been snapped 
on. Into the bedroom came the night 
clerk and the janitor. 

They released the chief and aided 
him to sit up on the bed. 

“Somebody telephoned, Mr. Trig- 
more,” the clerk explained, “and said 
that you were bound and gagged in 
your apartment and that we’d better in- 
vestigate. That’s all I know.” 

The chief’s jaws were stiff because of 























the gag, but not so stiff that he could 
not give, in a loud voice, his opinion of 
the apartment house and those who ran 
it. He hurried to the telephone and 
called headquarters. 

The desk sergeant, sensing that some- 
thing was wrong, was careful in his 
speech. 

“Yes, chief, they were released about 
half an hour ago,” he said. “Captain 
Camisell got the order.” 

“Camisell there?” 

“He stepped out a few minutes ago. 
Wait, chief—he’s coming now.” 

“Put him on the phone.” 

Camisell answered immediately. He 
listened to the chief’s furious questions. 
When he answered it was in a voice 
that showed surprise. 

“Why, chief, when I came in I found 
a letter that had been left for me by a 
messenger. In the envelope was your 
order to~release the prisoners. No 
question agout your handwriting and 
signature. So I ordered the prisoners 
released. I thought that, after our lit- 
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tle conversation, you had decided to do 
as I suggested. What’s that? The ser- 
geant says it wasn’t a regular messen- 
ger boy—just some boy off the street.” 

“What did you do with that order?” 
the chief cried over the wire. 

“On file, sir, naturally. In such a 
case I’d put it on file at once as a mat- 
ter of protection for myself and to keep 
the records up to the minute.” 

The chief ended the conversation 
abruptly. So that order was on file. 
Curse Camisell for a particular fool! 
It was on file to show that the chief 
had released the Blanners because their 
arrest had been an error. And he could 
not arrest them again immediately with- 
out raising questions and making a fool 
of himself. 

And The Demon had promised to 
give him further punishment! 

Chief Trigmore slept no more that 
night. He paced the floor and thought 
of plans for apprehending The Demon. 
And while he was thinking of them he 
thought of Big Charlie Snokes. 


To be concluded in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 


Tuesday, November 30th. 


As the magazine is published every 


week, you will not have long to wait for the final 
installment of this serial. 
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LONG LOYALITY IS ENDED 


AFTER having given up her family and friends and a large part of her for- 
tune in the fight to clear her husband, Doctor Hyde, of the charge. of 
murdering her uncle, Mrs, B. Clark Hyde, of Kansas City, Missouri, has begun 
divorce proceedings against the man for whom she sacrificed so much. She 
accuses him of “repeated and constant acts of cruelty and violence” toward her. 
Doctor Hyde first came into prominence in the newspapers when Colonel 
Thomas H. Swope, a millionaire stockman, died mysteriously in October, 1909, 
and in quick succession five members of the Swope household followed him 
into the grave. The physician was accused of the crime and was tried for the 
murder of Colonel Swope. Found guilty at the first trial, he was saved from 
a sentence of life imprisonmént by the supreme court, which ordered a new 
trial. Then the case was tried and retried, in all ten times more, until the State 
and the Swope estate tired of the expense and the failures to reach a verdict. 


Doctor Hyde was set at liberty. 


Throughout all the trials Mrs. Hyde sat beside her husband. Her mother, 
her brothers, and sisters were in the courtroom but alienated from her, believ- 
ing in the guilt of her husband, and refusing to acknowledge her. 
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HEN the funeral was over he 

Ta7 came back to the closed house 

and opened the Venetian 

blinds of the library. In soul 

he was very peaceful, but his body de- 
manded rest. 

The tiny scene from the window, a 
dirty gray pile of snow in a city back 
yard, one ice-crusted maple tree, and 
‘the side of the stable wall with long, 
dark streaks of dampness where a leak- 
ing gutter had spilled the thawed liquid 
of the day before, was completely in 
harmony with the temper of the day; 
gray itself and overcast, with boding 
of more snow before nightfall. But a 
peaceful sort of day thought the man 
in the library window. 

For a moment there recurred a mem- 
ory of the hour just gone by. The 
burial had been in a lonely cemetery 
just outside the city. The bare-headed, 
trembling old clergyman had been the 
only mourner in addition to himself, 
Only one coach had followed the 
lumbering, antiquated hearse—for why 
waste good money, money so hardly 
gained, on a mere funeral. The com- 
mittal of the body to the earth had 
raised no feeling, sorrowful or the con- 
trary; in fact, the only outstanding im- 
pression that remained was the contrast 
of the coarse yellowness of the earth 
by the pit with the fine-grained purity 
of white snow beyond. There had been, 
too, the hollow, rattling sound of the 
gravel, as scattered from the minister’s 
hand, it had struck the top of the low- 
ered casket. Only these two minor sen- 
sations had left trace on his conscious- 
ness. 
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With a feeling of deep relief the man 
drew up an easy-chair, carefully mixed 
a drink for himself and set it within 
reach, and relaxed in comfort. He was 
at last master %n his own house. 

Five years before Henry Malan had 
come back to the old Philadelphia man- 
sion that had once been his grand- 
father’s. But he had come not as right- 
ful heir, strong and confident. Only 
the generosity of his cousin, who had 
prospered and whose inheritance the 
house had been, saved Henry Malan 
from the charity ward of a public hos- 
pital. For Henry Malan, tampering 
too long with whisky, had finally lost 
his mastership over himself, had_be- 
come, in the opinion of men, a hopeless 
inebriate. His cousin had picked up 
Henry Malan from a bench in Franklin 
Square and brought him home to Pine 
Street. There Henry Malan had lived 
for five years, in theory a guest, but 
in reality a servant. The corners of his 
mouth drew down grimly as he thought 
of that term of vassalage. But it was 
finished now. Mayhew Malan was 
dead, and Henry Malan had come to 
his inheritance. 

It had required much thought, this 
consummation of his ambition. He ‘had 
proved himself clever; yes, indeed. For 
first he had to overcome his own weak- 
ness for strong drink. He had been 
close, very close to death himself when 
his cousin had found him. A heart, for. 
twenty years scourged and driven by 
alcohol, will not endure indefinitely, and 
Henry Malan’s heart had fluttered and 
raced almost to its limit of strength. 
But with the rest and comfort and solid 
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luxury even of his cousin’s house, with 
careful medical attention, and plenty of 
easily digestible, nourishing food, 
Henry Malan had pulled through. To- 
day, indeed, the day of his cousin’s 
funeral, was the first time he had 
touched liquor in almost the five years, 
since, with the careful cutting down of 
doses, the cure had been effected. Not 
even in the excitement, the strain, the 
minutely careful details of diplomacy 
necessary during the last week had he 
had recourse to the whisky. His am- 
bition was in sight, actually within 
reach, and he was‘not going to allow 
mere physical craving to master his 
strength of will. But it was good to 
relax now. 

His gaze traveled comfortably 
around the handsome high-ceilinged 
room with its rigid rows of bookshelves 
filled with rich volumes. The single 
open space at the forward end of the 
room was filled with an enormous 
painting, a fine seascape by Turner; 
above the shelves were half a dozen 
models of the clipper ships of ’50—for 
the Malan fortune had come out of the 
sea almost a century since, and had 
grown slowly and steadily afterward. 
The furniture of the room, oddly as- 
sorted, and of no particular style or 
period, was nevertheless, of the most 


distinctive quality, massive, almost 
splendid in its solidity, mahogany 


mostly with a piece or two of teak, 
and a great cedar chest of slabs four 
inches thick. The furniture, the room, 
everything was characteristic of the 
Malan family, of which he, Henry, was 
now the sole heir. Yes, he sighed to 
himself, it was good. And—and the 
thought made him smile—there was not 
the slightest chance that he would ever 
be apprehended. 

To achieve his purpose had not been 
so simple, however. A rich and very 
prominent man cannot die a violent 
death without swinging the finger 
point of suspicion toward his only heir. 
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And during the first year of Henry 
Malan’s tenancy in his cousin’s house 
speedy attainment had appeared hope- 
less. Mayhew Malan, dour and 
shriveled as he was, had cared well 
for his body, and the motor of life 
within him ran strong and regular. 
Often, very often indeed, in that first 
year, Henry Malan, as he lay awake 
in his bed, his heart trembling in his 
breast, the air escape from the leaky 
valve seemingly audible, had wondered 
if he, far younger though he was, would 
not die first; die before he should 
come into the inheritance he considered 
so essentially his. The very wonder- 
ing, the very fear, had almost driven 
him to death. 

It had been purely by chance that his 
inspiration had come to him. Waking 
one morning he had found his cousin 
at the bedside, skinny legs bare under 
his gorgeous dressing gown, drawn 
features twisted into a grimance from 
the agony of an ulcerated tooth. “Get 
me that paste the doctor left,” his . 
cousin had commanded. And, wearily 
pulling himself from his bed, Henry 
Malan had complied. Mayhew Malan 
could have found the paste for himself 
easily enough; but it pleased him to 
have his pensioner kinsman run humble 
errands. The paste, applied to the 
tooth, had brought relief almost in- 
stantly; within ten minutes Mayhew 
Malan had been dozing heavily. That 
was what had made Henry think of co- 
caine. 

Then and there to have administered 
an overdose would have been ridic- 
ulously easy. Almost—but Henry 
Malan caught himself in the very act. 
A jury would probably not convict; yet 
there was that remote contingency to 
consider. And Henry Malan quite be- 
lieved that his luck was evil. 

At the memory of his almost-com- 
mitted folly he smiled, as he sat there 
by his window—his window in fact 
now—and looked out at the snow-piled 
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little back yard. He had helped himself 
a third time to the square, squat bottle, 
dusty with age, beside him; he was en- 
titled to a little celebration. Not every 
man has patience to wait five years; 
not every man triumphs even after such 
patience. And he was beginning to feel 
as he who triumphs should feel, exalted, 
proud, serene. To himself he laughed 
—at least he had thought he had 
laughed to himself till the sound echoed 
back at him from the far corners of the 
dim room. At that he laughed again; 
this time loudly. What miserable 
cowards most men were! 

No; it had been hard to wait. But 
it had proved the better way. He 
laughed again when he remembered 
how Mayhew had first discovered the 
liftle pill box of white powder, on his, 
Henry’s, bureau. It had been about 
the time that the drugged tooth paste 
had begun to lose its potency. ‘What 
is this?’ Mayhew had demanded quer- 
ulously ; “what is this, Henry?” 

“Cocaine.” 

“What!” And then Mayhew had 
broken out into a perfect frenzy of 
abuse—already he had reached a con- 
dition where his nerves shrieked at the 
slightest touch of irritation—he had re- 
viled his cousin for all his past sins, and 
finally ordered him out of the house. 
Henry Malan had anticipated this. He 
had even made pretext of leaving the 
house, had gone out with the remark 
that he would send for his few poor 
belongings on the next day; and had 
left the cocaine on the bureau—open. 
When he had returned the next day, 
ostensibly to gather up his baggage, 
the pill box was empty. So Henry 
Malan had remained. Within a month 
or two he had told his cousin May- 
hew where the drug could be procured. 
So, after that, there had been nothing 
to do save wait and watch for the crisis. 

And it had been the final months of 
constant watching for that crisis on 
which everything depended that, as 
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Henry Malan reailzed now as he poured 
himself more whisky, had proved such 
a severe strain. 

lull two years ago the polite world 
of Philadelphia had begun to whisper 
that Mayhew Malan had become a drug 
addict. The symptoms may not be dis- 
guised. Quietly he had disappeared 
from his accustomed clubs. In the last 
year of his life he had been as bitter 
a recluse as his pensioner cousin, 
Doctors were not tolerated in the house. 
Yet despite Mayhew Malan’s isolation 
all the world knew his trouble; which 
was just as Henry Malan had planned. 

A weaker man would have suc- 
cumbed long before; but his cousin’s 
strength had kept Henry Malan wait- 
ing, waiting for weeks for that final 
snapping of all control, that final out- 
break of screaming frenzy which would 
inevitably occur. It was during the past 
month that extreme watchfulness had 
been necessary. For, should his cousin 
attract outside attention by his violence, 
should the servants run panic-stricken 
for the police, should doctors be 
brought in time, Henry Malan knew 
well that all his careful planning 
might go for nothing; that in the wards 
of some great hospital his cousin might 
be brought back to sanity, quite cured 
of his deadly indulgence. 

But unless some relative interposed 
there could be no interference by the 
doctors—and Henry was the only rel- 
ative; unless some violent disturbance 
of the peace was caused the police could 
not take the matter in hand. 

So, when he was quite sure of him- 
self Henry Malan had put a triple dose 
of the drug into his cousin’s coffee. 
Mayhew Malan had cursed the cook, 
gulped the coffee, and been found dead 
in his bed: “from an overdose of the 
drug to which he was addicted,” the 
doctor said, who did not consider it 
necessary to investigate further. 

Henry Malan poured himself another 
drink. Gulping it, he rose and swung 
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up and down the room, striding easily. 
He felt twenty—yes, thirty—years 
younger. Splendid! 

There recurred to his memory a 
phrase he had read recently, a phrase 
which had closed the story of an old 
and famous crime: “The murderer was 
never apprehended.” 

Henry Malan laughed. 


It was just dawn when he awoke, 
lying fully dressed on his bed. As he 
lay there quiet he felt perfectly happy 
and placid; which was odd, he realized, 
for he must have been drunk the night 
before to have gone to bed with his 
clothes on. Scarcely moving his head 
his eyes circled the room—his room, in 
his house. Outside one of the old- 
fashioned cable cars clattered by; the 
rattle of milk cans was in the streets. 
After a few moments he began to feel 
very thirsty; and slipping off the bed 
walked toward the bath room to get a 
drink of water. 

But he had not gone five paces before 
he felt suddenly sick, and quickly he 
turned back to the bed and sat down. 
His heart, he realized, was fluttering 
terribly. Sometimes it seemed to stop, 
and he gasped for breath. He was ter- 
ribly afraid. 

Outside in the hallway the floor 
squeaked. His cousin? No, fool that 
he was, his cousin was dead; dead and 
buried out there on the hillside, the 
yellow earth making an oddly dark blot 
on the clean expanse of the snow sur- 
face. One of the servants it was, 
doubtless, rising early, or sneaking in 
after an unasked-for night off. Did 
any of the servants suspect? Of course 
not. 

From the street below came the 
sound of a whistle. It was certainly a 
police whistle—could it be, could it 
His heart stopped again. Would 
it never start A-a-ah! 

In the old days, always something of 
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a bookish man, he had read of the de- 
lusions of the criminal; in his own ex- 
perience he had known the terrible fear 
that comes with a weakness of the 
heart. There had been days when he 
walked blocks to avoid passing a very 
tall building, ever obsessed by the idea 
that it might tumble down upon him; 
he had waited long minutes to cross a 
fairly crowded street, trembling at the 
passage of each vehicle; he had been 
dreadfully afraid of the dark. Doctors, 
in those days when he had known only 
the casual and often curt answers of 
the doctors of the charity wards, had 
assured him that such fears were 
characteristic of cardiac affections. He 
was well aware that he must have over- 
strained his strength terribly in his ex- 
ultation the night before. The relief, 
temporary only though it would be, 
could be had in another drink. There 
was a bottle in the cupboard by the 
window. 

jut when he had come to the 
window, which was open, he was seized 
again with a violent trembling. For 
across the street, looking up at the 
house, was a policeman. At the sight 
the little strength that was in him van- 
ished. Slowly he sank down by the 
window sill, until he crouched trem- 
bling, hands masking his face. At inter- 
vals the whole room became dark; 
then, fighting back automatically into 
action, his heart went on again. 

His mind worked clearly, neverthe- 
less. Somewhere, he understood, there 
had been a weak point in his plan; 
somehow the police had gotten hold of 
aclew. They would not arrest him im- 
mediately he knew; nothing so crude as 
that. As the head of the famous Malan 
family the authorities would be dis- 
creet, slow to action. Yet, indubitably, 
there was a guard on the house. Very 
cautiously Henry Malan raised his eyes 
to the window ledge level; the officer 
dropped his glance. He had seen cer- 
tainly, and realized that he had been 
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seen, for he strolled now halfway He couldn’t breathe—he was choking— 
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down the block. choking 
Henry Malan pulled himself erect But he would not die unabsolved. 
and reached for the bottle in the cup- And even as the darkness came down 


board. He drank almost a quarter of about him, thick and smothering, he 
its contents at a gulp. The sudden _ cried, screaming at the top of his lungs, 
access of strength permitted him to his terrible confession. 

reach his bed once more. And it was 


midday when he awoke. Yet it is highly improbable that any 
The policeman, the same policeman, one heard. For outside a cable car 
was still on the opposite pavement. was rattling by, and at almost the same 


Henry Malan did not hesitate now. moment the Malan front door opened 
Once, in his hobo days he had seen a and Annie, the maid, appeared, beck- 
man hanged. And they still hanged oning. 
murderers in Pennsylvania. Terror, “T’m sorry, I am truly, Dennis, dear,” 
uncontrolled, maniacal terror, had en- she called softly, “to have kept you 
tered his soul. Slowly his neck muscles waitin’ so long; but I’ve had the sleep 


tensed and strained as he felt the phan- 0’ the angels o’ hiven.” 





tom touch of the rope about his throat. “An’ me waitin’ four mortal hours, 
God! They. were hanging him now. darlin’,” said Dennis, the patrolman. 
7 
ns _ 








HUNT RABBIT BUT FIND JEWELS 


GLINT of metal on a rock behind which they expected to find a rabbit 

led two Tarrytown, New York, hunters to forget the rabbit and investigate 

the rock. Turning over some dead leaves, they uncovered ten thousand dollars’ 

worth of jewelry, said to be a part of the plunder of the robbery in the home of 

David Luke of Tarrytown. It is possible that the rabbit hunt will lead to a 

division between the two men of the five thousand dollars’ reward offered for 
information on which the burglar may be convicted. 

In the opinion of Lee Parsons Davis, district attorney of Westchester, the 
jewelry presents evidence that will connect the thief. Fach article—and there 
are rings, bracelets, lavalli¢res and unset stones—has been labeled. The writ- 
ing on the tags, Mr. Davis said, could be expected to identify the man who 
carried out the crime. 

Leroy Green, one time employee in the Luke household, is in jail awaiting 
the action of the grand jury in connection with the robbery. Green was arrested 
in Chicago, and according to detectives who brought him back much of the Luke 
valuables were found pawned in that city. 


PRISON REFUSES ADMITTANCE TO WOMAN 


BECAUSE she had a six-months-old baby with her Mrs. Margaret Burington 

recently was refused admittance to the Missouri State penitentiary. A 
Missouri law prevents the incarceration of children in the State prison, so Mrs. 
Burington, who was convicted in a Federal court of having used the mails to 
defraud, is to be sent back to Wisconsin with her child. By the decrees of the 
Federal judge the woman was to serve three years in prison, and was to have 
her baby with her for alternate periods of six months until the expiration of 
ner sentence; her husband was to have the child for the remaining time of her 
imprisonment. It will be necessary to commit Mrs. Burington to another in- 
stitution if the terms of the court’s sentence are to be carried out. 
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& Tom Curran 


AT Lucifer himself is as 

capable of sympathy as the 

homogeneous being known as 

the police detective is the age- 
worn fallacy still harbored in the minds 
of many of our laymen, who are thor- 
oughly convinced that only in the most 
remote cases a grain of pity may pene- 
trate his hardened skin, never consider- 
ing the many dissolutions or the dis- 
couraging examples of man’s perfidy 
that might dim the luster of our chari- 
table impulses. 

A storm that had raged for days 
shook the old bastile from roof to 
foundation, rattling the windows that 
seemed in danger of being torn from 
their fastenings with every fresh gust. 
At the height of its fury a scantily 
clad, rain-soaked wreck of a man 
dragged himself in at the street door 
and unsteadily shuffled up to the desk 
where Lieutenant Scott sat drowsily 
yawning as he watched the clock’s pain- 
fully slow progress in the half hour 
that must elapse before the midnight 
relief would send him on his way re- 
joicing. 

It was nothing unusual on nights 
such as this to see similar crumbling 
wrecks, like man-hunted animals of the 
wild, seek shelter from the violence 
of a storm at any hazard. 

Except for the casual glance his en- 
trance had exacted from me, I gave him 
no further attention. The reverie in 
which I was buried was soon disturbed, 
however, as I caught the first few 
words addressed to the desk lieutenant. 

“T wish to surrender myself into cus- 
tody,” he began. “I am John Harlan. 
I murdered Nelson Summers in a lodg- 
ing house on West Street two years 


ago. 1 committed the murder deliber- 
ately and wish to make no defense or 
appeal for clemency. My only request 
is that the trial be speedily consum- 
mated.” 

The even, modulated voice, without 
the slightest sign of excitment or hys- 
teria in the man’s manner, was greatly 
at variance with this most unusual con- 
fession; unusual in the fact that no 
murder had been committed on West 
Street at the time specified, nor had 
any unidentified murderer escaped. 
There was nothing in the police records 
bearing the slightest resemblance to the 
case he described in any particular. A 
John Harlan, however, bank employee, 
at about the date referred to, had in 
some mysterious way disappeared for 
no apparent reason, his accounts being 
quite regular, and his whereabouts or 
ultimate end the police so far had been 
unable to determine. But this poor, 
emaciated wreck, with snow-white hair 
and haggard face, barring a few un- 
important details, tallied in no way with 
the description of the missing banker. 

He was about to continue his queer 
narrative, having maintained a_ stoic 
silence while Scott was reviewing the 
familiar records, when the lieutenant, 
disregarding him entirely, stretched his 
arms, and, turning to me with a sleepy 
yawn, exclaimed: “Well, it’s midnight, 
Riley. I guess you’d better lock this 
nut up till morning,” he added, dis- 
appearing down the corridor in the di- 
rection of his locker. 

As I led the confessed murderer to 
a cell I was touched by his pitiful state 
of unfeigned misery as he clung to my 
arm pleading with me to listen to his 
story, before his mind gave way. 
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“Let me at least free my soul from 
this internal torment,” he supplicated. 
“Before Heaven, I am John Harlan, 
and what I am saying is the truth.” 

Convinced that the man’s reason was 
unbalanced, but interested in his pro- 
found sincerity, I listened to the tale 
he told with such puzzling earnestness, 

“T killed him. Summers, you know. 
No! No!” he ‘quietly assured me, 
noting my smile. “There is no doubt. 
I saw the patrol wagon take the body 
away. Oh, how I have suffered!” 
he wailed pitifully. “These two years 
have grown to centuries. I must have 
been mad. It is not my nature to 
kill. He drove me to it. It was my 
ruin or his death, and I have suffered 
both.” 

It was not the wild delirium of a 
madman, but the plain, crucifying con- 
trition, the sorrow that only one of 
long suffering could feel that disturbed 
rather than depressed me, as, after 
locking him in the cell, I returned to 
the files and again carefully consulted 
every record. There was not the slight- 
est circumstance that could be applied 
to the case. 

I returned to the cell to assure the 
poor wretch he must be dreaming, that 
the records showed no murder had 
been committed. 

“But there was,” he insisted with 
ardor. “It was a_masterpiece of dev- 
iltry. Only a poor unfortunate in whom 
the world was not interested, a suicide 
buried, no doubt, in some unmarked 
grave. That was the logical conclu- 
sion, of course. How could it be other- 
wise? ’Twas a lie,” he continued vehe- 
mently, as much to himself as to me. 
“He was not a suicide. But, thank 
Heaven, I am returned to give my tes- 
timony and offer what atonement my 
poor, buffeted body is capable of. 

“We were classmates, Summers and 
I, both completing our course at the 
university together, and, fused by the 
common bond of poverty, we became 
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inseparable both at college and afier we 
went out into the world. 

“T obtained a position in a banking 
house, but Summers never seemed to 
get on very well, and was frequently 
out of employment. It was the age- 
old obstacle that stood in our way. We 
were young, with all the extravagant 
desires of youth. We needed money. 
I got it from the bank; stole it. It 
was only a paltry five hundred dollars. 
I made it up by careful manipulation, 
and no one knew, no one save Sum- 
mers. 

“Often | wonder why I did not con- 
tinue then and go down as Summers 
did, but I stopped at the first job. Oh, 
you can never stop! See where the 
first job has landed me!” He sobbed 
pitifully. 

“Summers got worse and worse. He 
couldn’t seem to get away from the 
drink. How I tried to pull him back 
to his feet, but he wouldn’t listen. Then 
we quarreled. He disappeared soon 
afterward, and I lost track of him for 
months, when I received a letter from 
South America. He was sick and 
wanied money. I sent it to him again 
and again. It was always money! 
How he lied to me! But still I sent 
it. And then one day he appeared at 
the bank. At first I did not know him. 
Everything was gone; health, looks, 
honor. [ven his voice had become a 
whine. Perhaps ’tis better he is dead. 
We were both failures, only I was 
worse—a coward. 

“Fearing his appearance at my win- 
dow might attract curious attention, I 
promised to meet him in the evening, 
as I pleaded with him to go, My dis- 
comfort seemed to please him, as, with 
mock dignity, he strutted toward the 
street. He had learned of my approach- 
ing marriage, and leeringly had re- 
gretted his inability to attend. I met 
him as agreed, and helplessly followed 
him to a vile, villainous saloon, a big, 
bare place with open tables covered 

















with grime and wine stains. To one 
of these tables he led me, and there, 
during the brief space between the 
countless drinks, he began: ‘Fortune 
has been more bestowing on you than 
me, Jack; a swell position and soon to 
marry the banker’s daughter. I guess 
she doesn’t know anything about that 
five hundred, hey, Jack? Wouldn’t it 
look nasty in print?’ I started to rise, 
furious at his reference to the past, 
but checked myself as I noticed the 
attention we were attracting. 

‘Now, to return to the point,’ he 
said, laughing. ‘Why not have a final 
settlement? Then I can disappear, and 
you will never see or hear from me 
again. On my word of honor.’ On 
his word of honor! Who would have 
thought that Summers could have sunk 
to such a depth? 

“After unsteadily replacing the bottle 
on the table, as he drained another glass 
of the whisky, he returned to the sub- 
ject: ‘We'll say, Jack, a check for five 
thousand would be about the r‘ght fig- 
ure.’ But I interrupted: ‘I haven’t five 
thousand or I got no further 
when he burst forth in drunken laugh- 
ter. He was throwing caution to the 
winds. ‘That’s easy. You know the 
way, Jack. Just another cipher on the 
old job. Give me your check book if 
you haven’t the nerve.’ Mechanically 
stupefied with fear, I handed him the 
check book and saw him stagger up 
to the bar, where he procured pen and 
ink from the bartender. Soon he re- 
turned with the pen for me to sign, 
which I did without looking at the 
check. Tearing it from the book, he 
crammed it into the pocket of his dirty 
shirt. 

“At last I could go; I would have 
a little time to think before morning. 
As I essayed to rise, he clutched me 
by the shoulder, now thoroughly drunk. 
‘You must take me home, Jack, old boy, 
just this last time. It isn’t fair, you 
know. I don’t live on the hill.’ At his 
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direction I half carried, half dragged 
him to his hovel in one of the miser- 
able lodging houses that infest the dis- 
trict. 

“It was a bright, moonlight night. 
The rays shone through the curtainless 
window, flooding the room with light, 
revealing in all its wretchedness the 
pallet that served him for a bed, upon 
which he threw himself. After a few 
incoherent, maudlin grunts he was 
asleep and snoring lustily. I was in 
the act of quitting the unsavory place 
when a gas jet directly over his head 
arrested my eye. It was my chance; 
yes, the devil’s opportunity. I was at 
my wits’ ends. I thought I was justi- 
fied. Quickly closing the window, I 
groped about the folds of his begrimed 
clothes till I had recovered the check, 
then I opened the gas jet—wide open. 
I must have flown out the door, but 
I managed to turn the key in the lock. 

“As I passed out a policeman was 
standing in the entrance. He surveyed 
me closely, but did not detain me. I 
could feel my heart beating against my 
ribs as I reached the street, where I 
wandered aimlessly for hours. 

“At daylight I returned involuntarily. 
Something was dragging me back to 
the scene of the crime. I was just in 
time to see the patrol wagon leave with 
the body. The landlady was in the 
entrance, and I asked what was the 
disturbance. She must have mistaken 
me for a detective as she answered, 
waving in the direction the patrol 
wagon had taken: ‘They took him out 
just this minute. They carried him 
out, feet first. He’s gone where he 
won’t bother anybody else, and small 
loss it is.’ 

“Then John Harlan ceased to be. 
How I reached the seaboard I do not 
know. I stowed away on a ship bound 
for Australia, where I slaved in the 
mines from morning till night. No one 
can know what physical and mental 
torture I endured. But always the 
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specter was before me, with no abate- 
ment. And then the fever got me, and 
I broke down completely. When I re- 
covered, after days of delirium, my hair 
was as you see it now, and the fight 
was all gone. I could not battle 
farther, so I resolved to go back.” 

As he paused I noticed he was grow- 
ing faint from the exertion. I moved 
to supp6rt him, but he painfully waved 
me away, trying to continue, but reeled; 
I caught him as he collapsed and ten- 
derly laid him upon the cot. 






Well, he was John Harlan, all right. 
He is back in the bank again, and do 
you know that that girl, like the girls 
of our grandmothers’ days, waited for 
him? If I’m any judge of such matters, 
they are supremely happy. 

You see, I sort of took an interest 
in the poor forlorn cuss when he col- 
lapsed in my arms. So, after sending 
him to a hospital, I started a little in- 
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vestigation on my own hook. There 
wasn’t much to it. I located the wine 
joint without difficulty. The proprie- 
tor, who knew me, remembered the 
check episode and the swell gent that 
took the bum down to Mother Rooks’ 
where he roosted. 

Upon arriving at the lodging house 
designated, I found the mistress a bit 
cagy, but with little persuasion, not too 
gentle, she soon loosened her tongue. 
Yes, she remembered Summers, if that 
was his name. We knew him as Nel- 
son. Oh, yes, the cops got him that 
morning for a holdup in butcher town,” 
she volunteered as she led me to the 
room he had occupied. “Wasn’t he 
dead?” “No, dead drunk. He’s doing 
his fifteen years in Folson, don’t you 
remember?” “But wasn’t he asphyxi- 
ated?” I inquired, pointing to the gas 
jet over the bed. ‘“Asphyxiated?” she 
replied in surprise. “No gas flowed. 
The fixture was only a dummy.” 


















HIS letting the “other fellow” do the “chatting” is great, simply great! 

It’s twice as interesting—perhaps we’re not modest enough, so we'll 

say a thousand times more interesting; and, oh, this is what pleases 

us—it relieves the old man of some work. If he can only get the authors and 

you folks going it hard enough, he can sit in the chimney corner, sneak his pipe, 
and listen to the entertainment committee. 

You will all recall what we had to say not long ago about the justification 
of some lies. Well, here comes the ever popular Herman Landon, rising to the 
bait most entertainingly. And here is another thing that pleases us about 
authors joining us here in the conversation: we don’t have to pay ’em one 
single red for their be-utiful words, That must make ’em mad! 

Well, here is Landon, and he says: 

“Your Headquarters Chat in the current issue of Dectective Story Mac 
AZINE, in which you raise the question whether a lie is ever justifiable, touches 
a subject on which I hold very strong conviction. By way of reply I would 
like to propound another question—to wit: Is the truth ever justifiable ? 

“My own rule of conduct is to lie whenever a lie is more attractive than 
the truth, which is the same as saying that I nearly always lie. The true liar 
is an wsthete, and it is his sense of beauty that makes him a liar. He knows 
most things in life are ugly, and he emblazons them with gaudy falsehoods 
and mendacious persiflage. He never misses an opportunity to tell an artistic 
lie, and he tells the truth only on the very rare occasions when it harmonizes 
with his sense of beauty. The chronic truth teller, on the other hand, is nearly 
- always a scoundrel and a bonehead. He tells the truth only because he lacks 
the imagination to tell a pleasing falsehood and because he is shackled to a 
stupid moral code. 

“Then there is the practical phase of the subject. There would be fewer 
divorces if more husbands were expert liars. The number of suicides would 
be cut in half if people, instead of having to listen to the sordid truth about 
themselves, were told a few glittering falsehoods now and then. The lunatic 
asylums would soon be emptied if people stopped worrying about the truth and 
fixed their minds on some gorgeous fiction. But for the promise of a mythical 
reward or punishment, the race would degenerate into pickpockets and thugs, 
I myself would now be in jail if some cheerful liar had not once told me that 
I could write. 

“I am in favor of starting a Society for the Prevention of Unnecessary 
Veracity.” 

Now, what do you think of that? And we always thought he meant it 
when he said we were the greatest editor, living or dead, for, of course, we 
meant it when we told him he was the greatest author, living or dead. But, 
for a fact, we both looked pleased. 

Come on in, authors and readers, air your views. We're all here! 
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If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


Constance A.—That not being “quite happy” is due to your disposition 
to worry and to take everything “hard.” You are the sort to fret over what 
would not occasion a thought to a more buoyant nature. You need greater 
hope, and a gayer, more gallant attitude toward existence. In a word, my dear, 
outstepping girl of thirty, try not to take yourself so seriously. Figuratively, 
try to let a boyish grin permeate your soul, and you'll find that life is suddenly 
not half so complicated as it has seemed. As for work, you have genuine busi- 
ness ability. 


I suspect you of yearning toward the artistic side of work, too, and while 
I don’t deny the possibility of your doing something along that line, I believe 
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that even if you do, it will be more in the line of executive direction of others, 
than as expression of self. 


S. S. D.—Your nature is also one of these tremendously serious ones. 
To you, as to the writer I have just addressed, I recommend the cultivation of 
a mental grin. You are what we call too “high strung;” always at a tension, 
always playing with a heavy hand. Your earnestness is of the kind and sym- 
pathetic sort, however, and with some addition of that light-heartedness I have 
advised, I believe that you would be especially successful in some form of wel- 
fare work. 


Miss Excuse.—Your writing expresses just that shade of impatience, haste, 
and dilatoriness which the tone of your letter so fully exemplifies. Since there 
is no real ambition, no real hope, no real interest, no love, no hate, not even 
a desire for food or love, within that cold heart of yours, why try to go on 
living? I heartily recommend a painless dose of something or other, so that 
you may sink into the oblivion which can be your only happiness. Oh, my 
dear, silly, affected, vain little goose—the truth is, I yearn to be near you, in 
the physical sense, long enough to apply the time-honored process of a sound 
spanking. You ought to be ashamed of yourself. Your handwriting 
shows me that you are not the flabby coward that your letter would suggest. 
Write me another, there’s a dear, and be human. You need a lot of advice, 
and if you will quit talking like the worst of fakers I’ll be glad to write you. 


N. B.—The specimen which you inclose expresses one of those hysterical 
and ultrasentimental natures which are the bane of our normal life. What 
people like this need is the hardest kind of hardship. If this woman could be 
turned out to earn her living in domestic service for a year it would make a 
decent human being of her. So long as she is petted and humored and not 
obliged to work she'll remain just the human failure that she is now. These 
highly sentimental people, once stripped of their emotional frills, usually turn 
out to be rather narrow-minded, selfish, and hard folks, but they frequently are 
quite efficient. Anyway, try taking a different attitude toward her, and try 
to show her that she positively must work if she expects the slightest considera- 
tion to be shown her. That may help. — 


May Luzi1.—Sorry about that first time. No, it was not because of the 
Canadian stamp that you didn’t hear from me, but because the letter didn’t 
reach me. Yes, you really do have an interest in humanity. Your writing 
shows it. < ° 


You have, innately, an analytical mind and a disposition which will help 
you to understand people far better than many do. Your ability to concen- 
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trate is fairly good. I recommend to you, therefore, a careful, special mental 
training along these lines of the study of humanity, but don’t make the mis- 
take of doing that and then not having any use for your knowledge. I know 
a number of people who really are good character readers, but who are other- 
wise so inefficient that that very knowledge is an exasperation to the people who 
have tried to help them. You are affectionate, but have a pretty level head 
on your shoulders, for which reason I will not inflict upon you the customary 
warning to marry sanely. 


Detective Story Magazine 


Kart K.—You are suffering, my dear chap, from that peculiar tendency 
to brood which seems to be the chief fault of certain Teutonic and Scandinavian 
natures. What if this world is in an awful state? Can you better it by get- 
ting off into a corner and filling your own soul with its bitterness? What if it 
will be years before “we return to sanity?” For the sake of humanity, let us 
try to pass through this period with as much cheerfulness as we can muster. 
And my soul shrieks at the profiteers, too, but I think it would be a mean trick 
for me to sit down and refuse to send a word of cheer to any of my many 
correspondents, just because I was so taken up with said shrieking—don’t you? 
Somewhere in your nature you have a spark of sardonic humor. Dig down 
to it, fan it a bit, and see if you can feel different, after you've sat in its glow 
ow a while. Seriously, you have too fine a mind to waste in this kind of gloomy- 

using. 


A. D. Gornon.—Sorry about those personal conditions of which you speak, 
but you're getting up into the age, now, when you can expect a home of your own 
in a few years, and you are the type of man to want to do that, for you are 
affectionate and would be home loving, if you had a fair chance. Sorry, but 
I don’t want to encourage you to become an actor. You positively have not the 
temperament. On the other hand, your inventiveness, your shrewdness, and 
your eye for effect would give you success on the business side of “the show.” 
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For instance, I am sure that you would make a success of running a motion- 
picture theater, since you would be a good judge of films, and would have the 
right interpretation of public taste. You might, in time, be a manager or owner 
of plays. Why not begin by being a motion-picture operator, since you already 
understand that work? 


Puzziep.—I don’t wonder! This specimen is certainly baffling. It belongs 
to the near-good and half-bad type, which is a dreadful proposition, either from 
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a personal or a graphological standpoint. Yes, I recognize the portrait. 

is the sort of person who is an angel in the morning and a demon at dinnc. 
I do believe you that your nerves are in a bad way. Persons like this are 
splendid material for novelists, but otherwise are not of much use. I hate to 
suggest this, but upon my word, I do believe that the situation is hopeless and 
that you’d better try to live apart. Sorry. 


W. P. U.—Yout'are the kind of man that I would love to put at hard labor 
on a good, large-sized rock pile. You can take it from me that whenever a man 
can tell you just how to run the universe, he is a dead failure at conducting his 
own affairs. So your wife isn’t willing to talk politics, eh? Having your and 
her own living to make, she is “too busy.” Well, maybe if you took a hand 
at the pastime of drawing down a few dollars per week you wouldn’t have so 
much time to waste on politics. The inferiority of your wife seems to consist 
in the ability to take care of you and herself, while you—talk. Oh, tut, tut! 
Your handwriting shows me about as inefficient and vain a nature as I’ve looked 
at for quite a while. Advice? Why, certainly. Get a job and do less talking, 


Tep.—A great many of you boys mistake the restlessness of youth for an 
innate character quality. Nearly every girl and boy dreams of seeing the wide, 
wide world, of doing daring deeds, and of living romance beneath a Southern 
moon. Girl and boy, do I say? Why, we all of us do it, so long as we are 
alive, unless we are dead and don’t know it. Go right on and enjoy romance. 
Those of us who can’t are, indeed, in a sad way, but don’t imagine that because 
of that, you have to leave all common sense behind. You have a mechanical 
twist to ygur talents. Better develop that. There’s no greater romance in the 
world than mechanics, that blind, dumb force which man has bent to perform 
the dictates of his own intelligence. 


G. W.—You are a person of fair conscientiousness. No, I don’t agree 
with the very unflattering estimate of your employer, but I think I know what 
made him so harsh. I feel, myself, just that sense of exasperation ‘that he 
must have—because you are such an inefficient, slipshod, spineless sort of chap. 
But I know, what he could not, that you are tender-hearted, kind, and sincere, 
and that underneath all that undeveloped spine of yours, there is a spark of 
true manliness. Look yourself squarely in the face, my dear G. W., and see 
if you can’t take a different attitude toward every one, including G. W. If 
you start out, as a matter of conscience, to do and be better, I know you will 
succeed. 


Turee X’s.—Number one is the writing of a pleasant and kind person, 
wholly without personal ambition and probably of little real use in the world, 
outside of the moral quality of kindliness. Number two is an indeterminate 
character, fairly efficient, but without strongly marked tendencies. Persons like 
this often make good employees, but must not be given much responsibility. 
Three is a positive, aggressive, and impatiént individual, who must work alone, 
unhampered by restrictions or responsibility. Better give him outside work, 
where he will stand or fall by the results of his own labor. Four is a steady, 
conservative, matured, and well-balanced character. There is the man for 
your executive position, and you are making a grave mistake in keeping him 
on as a subordinate. The very fact that he so well fits into every place where 
you have put him merely shows his fitness for the higher position. His is 
the personality which will develop others, and not absorb all the atmosphere 
for himself. Employers so often do this, it seems to me—try to put into high 
positions the flaming, aggressive personality which can never adjust itself to 
the wise governing of others. 
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trrelere is Lesson XXVIII in the series of talks on how to read character 
«landwriting. It is a continuation of the letter T. 






The form of the “t” bar is very important. The spear-shaped bar is usually 
accompanied by heavy pressure in other strokes, 


When found in writing in which there is no other heavy pressure, it is ex- 
pressive of a sort of bravado, which is also real courage, when occasion demands. 
The dashing military officer, for instance, is apt to use this “t’ bar, whereas 
his equally courageous but quiet brother officer, who looks like a college pro- 
fessor, will be apt to use a bar which, while not light in pressure, will not be 
heavy, either. 

When found in a “hand” which has coarse letter formations and sprawling 
capitals, the sign is an indication of vanity and a tendency to cruelty. Young 
people whose writing is not yet mature in style sometimes use the spear-shaped 
bar, in which case it can be discounted, as can any other eccentric formation; 
the probability is that said eccentricity has been boldly copied from-some admired 
script and in time will fall away, as real character emerges and makes its impress 
upon the “hand.” 

Persons who are impatient, quick to say unkind things which they do not 
mean, whose vanity is easily hurt, and whose minds are not lightened with 
humor, are all inclined to use variations of this sign. 


PIA MOOIARS 
EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been 
engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our readers 
may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and 
property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert information 
along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. 
Burns, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when so desired. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


ALAMABA.—A colored man may be just as useful in the detective profes- 
sion as any one else. Yes, there is just as much opportunity for good work. 


R, O.—Read a recent letter from Chief Moran, published in this department 
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—also, my article in still another number as to the difficulties of the secret 
service. You, a lad of nineteen with no experience whatever, had just as well 
make a written application for appointment to the Senate as to make a written 
application to the secret service. Learn to be a good detective, get some dis- 
tinction in your line, and you will be in a very different position. 





Oxtp Scout.—Yes, an American agency can establish a branch office in 
other countries. Yes, in Canada, too. I have a branch in Montreal. Such 
agencies, however, would, of course, come under the laws of the countries in 
which they are established. It does not seem necessary for you to worry about 
that now. As your office expands and you become more successful you should 
branch out into a good many other American cities before thinking of trying 
foreign fields. 


CaL.—Secret-service men get from four to nine dollars a day. 


A. A. E—Yes, I believe that education is necessary for a detective who 
means to rise in his profession. No doubt much good work can be done by 
men whose instruction has been gained through experience of the world rather 
than through books, and if that experience is sufficiently wide it may wholly 
supply the need. But, generally speaking, a detective needs as much training 
for his mind as a man in other aoulbediann or a man who means to be successful 


in business. 
SSE 


HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 
CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible for us to under- 
stand different persons’ natures by studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so 
that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial social com- 
panions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr. 
Craig would prefer that you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you 
are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted with problems that de- 
mand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fuily of 
the conditions which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in ques- 
tion as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photograph. Mr. Craig then will give 
your case his personal attention. AI! photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This 
service is free. 


The Mouth—Continued—Iii. 
Tr criticism of the thin mouth does not mean that it is always to be 


looked upon with suspicion. The thin mouth, associated with steady 

eyes, with a square jaw, and with blond coloring, makes the ideal, faith- 
ful bank clerk. These are the persons to whom five cents is an important 
matter, if not rightly located. They are honest to a hair, and impatient and 
intolerant of those who are not, 

The thin mouth, with small, dark eyes, is a different matter. These are 
the people who have a perpetual “grouch.” Many of them are found among 
the “underworld” society. Nearly all of the dangerous gang leaders and gun- 
men, so well known to the police, are of this type. The thin-mouthed, dark 
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type is never normal, even if entirely honest, because the dark type is normally 
full lipped, or moderately full. 

The “typical” criminal is either sandy, with a short, thin mouth, or tall, 
with a full coarse mouth, or thin lipped with small and furtive eyes. This 
is allowing for the fact that many criminals are not any of these types, because 
there is no true criminal class. There are individuals, like those jus€ cited, 
who are predisposed to crime because of abnormality in the type or because 
of fundamental weaknesses, but the shifting mass of humanity which may cr 
may not be criminal, according to circumstance, is apt to consist of more normal 
types than the ones under consideration. 

The thin mouth is more often found in men. The full mouth is more 
often found in women. 

Any combination of features and mouths which give the face an odd look 
shows an eccentric disposition. People with very full mouths in thin faces, or 
thin, small mouths in very full faces, are especially apt to be disappointments 
to their husbands and wives. They are eccentric in tastes and erratic in dis- 
positions, 
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UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


HE cipher that is this week’s consideration was improvised on short 
| notice. It was sent to a young man who was waiting to be tried for 
burglary. He could not plead innocence, because he had been caught 
red-handed; he did, however, expect leniency from the court, because of the 
motive for his thieving—to obtain money to buy his mother a much-needed out- 
fit for the oncoming winter. Times had been hard with him. He had had a 
job in a shipbuilding plant, but recently he had been discharged, and he had 
had trouble landing another. He had too much pride in his make-up to allow 
his mother to go about looking like a poverty-stricken person; and, besides, she 
was forced to go out to earn money to make all ends meet, and she had to do 
so in cold weather, dressed in the thinnest of summer jackets. His theft had 
been undertaken to relieve this state of affairs, 

Visiting day in the detention prison was Wednesday. Always could the 
young prisoner count on a visit from his poor old mother, to relieve the horrible 
tedium of his empty life, for prisoners who are awaiting trial must not indulge 
in any occupation; they are not even permitted to read. But they could receive 
mail, and this fact was enough to accomplish a feat his mother planned and 
determined to execute entirely on her own. 

On Tuesday of Thanksgiving week the prisoner received a letter from his 
mother, which, to all outward appearances, was the illiterate scrawl of an un- 
educated person, as were dozens that came to the prison for its inmates every 
day. It had no difficulty getting by the prison censors. But the prisoner knew 
his mother could write much better and spell much more correctly than she 
had done in this latest note, so he began to analyze it with a view to discovering 
a possible hidden message. His efforts were rewarded; he found a message 
that was further overwhelming pfoof of how much his mother loved him, 
The message told how his thoughtful mother had provided for a Thanksgiving 
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that would have more cheer than he could possibly have had, did he confine 
himself to the dictates of prison discipline. 

Here is the mother’s message. No hint as to its solution or construction 
was given the prisoner; it would not be well to disclose anything about it to you. 
I can safely say it will not give you a great deal of difficulty. Go to it! 


wE acr ON cuaNceS on’Y II[Ke our coNsHiNCE dIktaTes An’ dyREctS 
EaCH of us. too MAny of Us fLinG up oUR miTTs rite of F, witowt a Once 
of firE. i Don’t xCeose YOU, tarRy, 1f yOu aporPUse IET yoursELf Be 
leD INto teMptaShUN, But yuSt the same, yOur a good Kid TO trle to FIx 
thIngS feR your FAiliNg hafe invaliD mother. tt sHUre Wus just grand 
SpIriT. Mind, thOw, rer your tuoTful and loVINGg moTHErs sake show 
Them yOuR a GooD kind lovinc bOy. atl power TO you very lovingly moTHEr., 


Next Tuesday’s issue will contain the answer. 


The solution to last Tuesday’s problem is: “I have tickets for the matinée. 
Meet me at the club at one. Don’t fail me, old sport.” It was enciphered by 
being arranged, according to the illustration in the last issue, in nine vertical 
columns, each containing seven letters. The cipher letters were taken from the 
top of the column on the extreme left, in regular succession to the bottom of 
the column on the extreme right of the figure. How did you come out? 


SUNAHARA 





THUAN 





In Next Tuesday’s Issue You Will Find: 


THE GHOST IN THE 
CUPOLA 


A Long, Complete Novel 
By ARTHUR MALLORY 


Further Chapters of 


THE CRIMSON BLOTTER 


By ISABEL OSTRANDER 
d 


THE DEMON 
By HARRINGTON STRONG 


Short Stories by Herman Landon, Christopher B. Booth, 
Scott Campbell, and Others. 


EQUIV LULL LALLA 
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1 i erective TORY AZINE 

ang ‘WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE. thos giving ren * ble servicer, ts offered 

of charge to our readers. ts persese aid” thom - ‘getting in’ touch with 
persons ft of } yO lost oe 


to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“blind”’ # ou prefer. in sending “ping” meen, you must, of course, give us your right name and address, so that we 
promptly any letters that may come for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us 





can forw 
unsuitable. 

if it can be avoided, please do not send us a ‘‘General Delivery’’ post-office address, for experience has proved that 
those persons who are not specific as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “‘not found.’’ 





it would be well, also, to notify ol of any change in your address. 
When you hear from the person you are see ‘ing. tell us, so that we may take your notice out. 
on” readers, help those whose ‘e ends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped if you were in a similar 


WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘“‘to get home,” et 
cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 





CLARK, ROGER LYONS, a printer, formerly of Mare McRAE, JAMES.—When last heard of he was in At- 
shall, Texas, and last heard of at or near Butte. Mon- lanta, Georgia. His mother is heart broken at his ab- 
tana, His brother is dead sod there is some property for sence and silence, as she does not know whether he 
him. Also JAMES J. JENN — printer, of Marshall, is dead or alive. There is important business awaiting 


Texas. His brother would be glad to hear from him. his presence, and !f he sees this he is asked to write 
1 BR. Ie Jennings, Karnack, Texas. 2 his brother “~~ Calvin McRae, 121 West Buchtel 
Avenue, ron, 0. 
i TIKKA, SELMA.—She was in Nogaunee, Michigan, 
i thirteen years ago. She went from there to Minneapolis YULA, JESAMINE ISBELL.—Her aunt has not seen 
f and married. Her nephew would like to find her and her since she was five years old, and she is now thirteen. 
docs not know her married name. She is Finnish. Any She was last heard of in Wichita, Kansas, with her 
ji " » gre , -celve mother, who has married again. I hope some one will 
ji information will be gratefully received. L. B. A. T., 
: care of this magazine. write to me who knows ber, and I will fully appreciate 
{ their kindness. Her aunt, Mrs. W. C. Howard, Box 464, 
f FISCHER, FRANK sms formerly of Com any G, 152d Picher, Oklahoma. 
; Infantry, at Camp Si vy. ississippl, an ater trans- —=5te 
i ferred to Ottice ts’ Training Camp at Camp Gordon, Geor- neuve Gertrode and bay tony of Toronto. “Cane 
i gia. It is believed that his home was in Muncie, In- ada, and was born on November 5, 1897 He left his 
; diana, We soldicred together for about two years, then 4 - = . . 
; 1 was sent to France and lost track of him. 1 shall be home in the early part of August, 1914, and his family 


ateful for any information that will help me to find dl = nin 7 cae Boned East a] pea 
Iilinot Harry Homan, 8485 Commercial Avenue, Chicago, prown hair and blue cyes, and @ scar on the top of his 
nots. head. Every effort has been made to find him, but 
without success, and it is hoped that this appeal to our 
SMITH, MRS. AMANDA.—About thirty years ago she readers will bring some result. His mother has worried 
Went to Texas from Alabama to join her mother, Mary very much since he left, and any information about him 
Davis, and her sister Josephine. She has been heard will bring joy to his family. Please write to his sister, 
from only once since that time when her post. office Mrs. M. J. Mountain, 22 Buchanan Street, Toronto, 
was Paris, ge: Her daughter Alice would be so Canada. 
happy to hear from her, or from any of her relatives. 
. Mrs. Alice C. MeCain. 837 Noble Street, Anniston, Ala- HANRATTY, GEORGE.—He was last heard of eight years 
K bama. - + perio pg ee He is “+ feet ten and 
- = a half inches tall, weighs about one hundred and sixty- 
WILEY, WILLIAM M.—THe left Frankfort, Kentucky, five pounis, has blue eyes, black hair, and a ruddy 
twelve years ago, and was last heard from in Mount complexion. He speaks with an Irish accent. His mother 
Pleasant, lowa, ten years ago. His daughter Gladys, lives in Cork, Ireland. Any one knowing his whereabouts 
and his son Roger, would like very much to get in please write to C, M. Culbertson, 1218 South Twenty- 
touch with him, and will be grateful for any eg seventh Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 
that will help them to find him. Miss Gladys Wiley 





417 South Toune Avenue, Los Angeles, California. @ 5. B. H.—‘‘Tho Duke,” last meas from in Savannah, 

. eorgia, about the first of June last. Your wife Mar- 

, MILLER, ORVILLE EDWARD. —He left Indianapolis  garet ig in the hospital to culven an operation, and is 
; about February or March, 1917. He is a little over five very much worried at not having heard from you. Please 


feet in height, has black hair and blue eyes with long write to 


black lashes, and weighs about one hundred and thirty your sister at once. EK. V. 


pounds. His mother ts very anxious and worried about MULLEN, MRS. SARAH, and her daughter MAY, who 
him and will be grateful to any one who can give her lived at 1098 Manhattan Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, 
news of him. C. T., care of this magazine. nineteen years ago. Any information regarding their 


, , whereabouts will be thankfully appreciated by Mrs. Mul- 
SHIRLEY, MYRTLE.—When last heard from she was  jen’s sister, Mrs. Agnes A, Ormiston, 41 Claverick Street. 
id 


in Belton, South Carolina. A_ sincere friend would like > ao . ‘ 
: to hear from her. Any one phowng pee ieee — Providence, Khode Island. 
do a favor by sending it to J ason, 8 McCumber CAMPBELL.—My ‘ ; ses 
-—-My mother died thirty-one years ago in 
Avenae, Wilmington, North Carolina. Montrose, Colorado. Her maiden name was Rachel Bowen, 
; PEARCE, JOHN MARTIN.-—He used to live at Butte and her husband’s name was Floyd S. Campbell. 1 was 
, City, Montana, and went from there to Park City, Utah. sixteen years old when my mother died. and when we 


He is fifty-three years old, six feet tall, well built, and last heard of her relatives they were living in Turkey 
of dark complexion. Hig sister, who has not seen him Creek, Arkansas City, Arkansas, I would be very glad 
for twenty-nine years, will be deeply grateful for any news to get in touch with some of her people, and shall be 
of ber brother. J. M. H., care of this magazine. most grateful to any one who can tell me where they 


are. Hoscoe Campbell, Box 1152, Gallup, New Mexico. 
BRADELEY, VERA, who wrote a letter on June 15, 1918 7 
rom “Somewhere in New York, shopping again,” to 257 Hi URICH, HARRY D.—Ho left Denver, Colorado, in 1905. 


West One Hundred and Eleventh Street. New York City, © is five feet ten Inches tall. One finger of his left 
is asked to send her address to J. G. T., care of this hand is missing. When last heard from he was in the 
{ magazine navy. His sister has some money for him and would 
1 like to hear from him. Helen D, Urich, care of this 


BAKER, MINNIE SARAH, whe married H. Lyman, ang magazine. 
afterward James KE. Coburn. er parents are old an 
are very anxious to find their daughter. Any one who HARLEY, JOHN WILLIAM.—-When last heard from he 
knows where she is will do a great favor by writing was in Alta Vista, Virginia, in December, 1913. He ts 
to F. A. Cooke, 1112 Market Stareet, San Francisco, Cali- twenty-eight years old. If any one knows his present 
fornia. address and will send it to his sister she will greatly 
appreciate the kindness. Lola Fowler, 173 Reynolds Street. 
HURLEY, JAMES.—He was last heard of in Milwaukee, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

Wisconsin, in 1917, and is supposed to have left there ’ 
for a construction job in Arkansas Follows compressed SMITH.—I was born on August 13, 1887, in Cincin- 
air construction work as foreman. Any information will be nati, Ohio. My mother’s name was Sar Smith. She was 
greatly appreciated by H. E. Hurley, 5107 Hazel Street, in poor health and placed me in the Foundling Home, 
Seattle, Washington. Mr. Crouse being superintendent. When I was about 
four years old my mother died of consumption. and I was 
; ACKER, SERGEANT W.—A friend would like to hear taken from the home by people who adopted me, and 
from him or from any one who knows his present ad- have always been most kind to me. They are both liv- 
dress. When last heard from he was at Vort Sheridan ing, and [ think the world of them, but there are times 
Hospital on duty during the “flu” epidemic. E. Hayes, when I would like to know if I have any brothers, sis- 
care of this magazine ters, father, or any blood relations at all, and I feel 
that I must have. I can get no information from. the 
COHEN, HARRY.—Xnt bzm_ bnid cbhd! mno zmxshid Home. If any one can enlighten me and help mé@ to 
Rszsdidmsr. Zac kknvhmf Fdd. Haa bnuedrrde zme know whether L have any living relatives or not, I shall 








rahe Khemdx F. Fthksx Zed sgd Oghbir nm xntg zg, be deeply grateful to them. Kathleen Smith, care of this 
Ubrhakd? Sed zfgddidms He Zoogdbhasde, Sidney A. magazine, 











BR JESSE H.—Twenty-four years ago he lived at 

d City, South Dakota. He was then twenty-one years 
a ial, with black curly hair slightly streaked with gray, 
hazel eyes, and a fair complexion. I would be glad to 
hear from him or from any member of his family. Mrs. 
Emma Graham Bay, 6322 Compton Avenue, Los Angeles, 
California. 


STARR, TED.—Tie was twenty years old last May, is 
about six feet tall, has very dark hair and dark blue 
eyes, and a small scer on his left cheek. He left home 
two years ago, and his mother thinks he may be working 
on a ranch, as he used to dress iike a cowboy and was 
always craving for that life. She hopes if he sees this 
that he will write to_ her. Auy one who has seen him, 
or knows anything of his whereabouts, will do a great 
favor by writing to Mrs. Starr, care of this magazine. 


BOWDLE, GEORGE and FRANK.—They were last heard 
of in California several years ago. Their parents are old 
and in poor health, and are constantly worrying about 
their sons. Any information will be most gratefully_re- 
ceived by their niece, ss Sylvia Martin, 2081-2 East 
Okmulgee Street, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


CHEEVER, CHARLES WESLEY, sometimes known as 

KE. Also JAMES PLANK. Drop a line to your old 
friend, Elbert R. Fry, Headquarters Company, Fourty-fourth 
Infantry, Presidio of San Francisco, California. 


TRUNK, PAUL J.—He was last heard of in Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma. Any one who knows his whereabouts will do a 
great favor by writing to H. Hasbrouck, 9 Harrison Street, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 


COOROUGH, MRS. ANNIE M.—When last heard from 
she was in Nogalia, California, in 1917. She has a_son 
Harold, about fourteen years of age, and a brother, 
M. Berg. a steam-shovel engineer, who lives somewhere in 
California. Any information will be gratefully received by 
her daughter, Mrs. L. V. La May, 627 West One Hundred 
and Thirty-sixth Street, New York City. 


WEESE, WILFRED W.—He was in France with the 
Air Service, and when last heard of was in Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, He is asked to write to his old pal, Corporal John 
May, care of this magazine. 


HASKETT, ROBERT HENRY.—Twenty-four years ago 
he left Vansickle, Texas, for the gold fields in Alaska, and 
has never been heard from since He was born and brought 
up in North Carolina, and after his marriage went to 
Norfolk, Virginia. His wife died shortly before he went 
to Vansickle, leaving one daughter. He was forty years old 
when he went away, about five feet six inches tall. of a 
dark complexion, and had a large birth mark on the left 
side of his face Any information about m will be 
gladly received and greatly appreciated by his granddaughter, 
Miss Janie Wilkerson, care of this magazine. 


ROGEN, ISIDOR H.—Come mee mother is sick and 
wants to hear from you very much. David Rogen, 534 
Watkins Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyivania. 


MARION.—If you see this please come home, or write 
to me. I am very lonesome, and am anxious to arrange 
things so that we can be happy. I have something im- 
portant to tell you. Please do wrtie. Effie. 


LEVEY, IRENE.—She was last heard of when she 
moved from Absecom Highlands, New Jersey, to New 

p A eal She is asked to send her address to G. 
renbel. 


ORR, OSA ANNA.—She is about fifteen years old and 
may be known as Helen Bunt She is the daughter of 
Nelson Orr, who was U. S. Court Commissioner of Kenna, 
New Mexico, and was killed in the courthouse of that 
place on March 31, 1912 Osa was last heard of in Ros- 
well, New Mexico, with Mrs. Johe Kuntz. Any one who 
knows where she is now will do a great favor by writing 
to her sister. V. A., care of this magazine. 


McGINN, FRANCIS PATRICK.—TIle ts twenty-four years 
old, five feet six inches tall, and has black hair and 
brown eyes. He was last heard from in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. His sister and father are very anxious to find him 
and will be teful for any information that will help 
them, Mrs. Cecilia Hopkins, care of this magazine. 


ORMAN, CORTLAND.—He used to live in Chicago, but 
when last heard of was in Anderson, Indiana, in 1915. He 
is about six feet tall, with light hair and blue eyes, and 
has two fingers missing from hand Any news of 
him will be gladly received by . care of this magazine. 


ANDREWS, ALVA.—Her last-known address was 801 
Kentucky Street, Dallas, Texas. She is asked to write to an 
old friend, O. Tyner, care of this magazine. 


COATS, HOWARD CLYDE.—He is eight years old, and 
when last heard of was living in Beloit, Wisconsin, with 
his father and aunt. Some one who is very fond of him 
would like to know where he is, and would be glad to hear 
from any one who can give news of him. Mrs. C. J. M., 
care of this magazine. 




















Missing Department 


GARCIA, LILLIAN.—She left ber home in Oakland, 
California, a short time ago, and had her children, two 
girls and a boy, with her. 
years old, and the boy is six. They are all dark, and 
the mother is very fair. Her sister is very much worried 
about her, and will be most grateful to any one who can 
give her news of her. If she sees this she is asked to 
write, in all confidence, to Sister, care of this magazine. 


CARR, IRENE.—She has not been heard from since Au- 
gust, 1918, when she was in St. Louis, Missouri. She is 
twenty-one years old, of Irish and French descent. Any 
information will be thankfully received by her mother, Mrs. 
Blanche Porter, 915 North Fifteenth Street, St. Louis, 
Missouri, 


DEVON, GEORGE.—He sailed from England in the 
“Tudor Prince,” in 1908, and has not been heard of since 
he left that boat in New York. Any kind reader who may 
have information about him will do a great kindness by 
writing to his brother, Stanley Devon, 14 Melbourne Street, 
Everton, Liverpool, Eugland. 


JOHNSON, GUS, who, in the summer of 1916, was pro- 
Prietor of a billiard room in Seattle, and was having a 
small schooner built for coast trade, I would like to 
know his present actrees and renew our brief but pleas- 
ant acquaintance. . Pierce, 1745 North Pennsylvania 
Street, Indianapolis, hedines, 








LUCIUS.—Your mother is much worried shout you. Write 
home and tell her you are all right. Dall 

DARTNELL, MR. and MRS.—They left Cork, Ireland, 
with their family, in 1905 for Winnipeg, Canada. ny 
news of them will be gladly received by Daisy Barrett, who 
is now Mrs. F. W. Chiswell, 236 Laurier Avenue, West, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 

HAGA, JOHN.—He moved to Los Angeles some years 


ago, and after a short correspondence letters sent to him 
there were returned. His old friend, Paul BF. Kiaus, would 
like to hear from him. 


PURCELL, BERT.— Whenegast heard from he was in 
Louisville, Kentucky, in 19 4 He ig about five feet 
eleven inches tall, and is now probably thirty-five years old. 
His home and people were in Gallup, New Mexico, but he 
has not been there for years He has a roaming disposi- 
tion, and does not stay in one place very long. An old 
friend would be glad to hear from him, and will appreci- 





ate any information as to hig present whereabouts. M. 
J. S., care of this magazine. 

ALLPORT.—I would like to hear from any one who 
knew my brother, the late Captain Tom Allport, who sailed 


or his widow, Rhoda 


out of San Francisco in the eightles, 
Allport, 107 


Theresa Allport. Please write to J. W. 
Thirteenth Street, Oakland, California. 


DONOVAN, EDWARD J.—When last heard of he was 
sailing the Great Lakes with his uncle. He was formerly 
@ captain in the Air Service. His present address is 
wanted by a friend. H. G. E., care of this magazine, 


PETERSON, JACOB.—This was my father’s name. He 
was born in Pennsylvania, about 1810, left his home when 
he was ten years old, and went to Indiana. He claimed 
to be a Hollander. He had a_ brother named Cornelius, 
and three sisters. He died in 1858. I am anxious to find 
geome trace of his relatives, and shall be glad to hear 
from the descendants of any member of his family. J. J. 
Peterson, Dixon, Mlinois. 


SIMMONS, JUNE F.—He was last heard of seven years 
ago, when he was in Remlig, Texas. He is forty-one years 
old, has light-brown hair, and when last seen, had a 
heavy msutache Any one who knows anything about him 
please write to J. J. Simmons, Barringer, Arkansas. 


WOOD, CHARLES B.—He left Louisville, Kentucky, in 
1918. He is fifty years old, weighs about two hundred 
pounds, and is an automobile salesman. 
he went to some place in Ohio. Any 
him will be thankfully received by Mrs. Kate M. 
care of this magazine. 


information about 
Wood, 


WINN, W. O.—He is a barber, forty-one years of age, 
with dark halr and blue eyes. He was last heard of in 
Amarillo, Texas, in 191 His mother will be 
hear from any one who knows where he is 
give her any news of him. Mrs. John C. Winn, Meeker, 
Oklahoma. 


GUELDENZOPF, WILHELM and CHRIS.—They are 
about sixty-two and fifty-nine years old respectively, and 
were last heard of in Clinton, Towa, in 1897, Any news of 
them, or of their family, will be greatly appreciated by 
their cousin, Mrs. William Gueldenzopf, care of this maga- 
zine. 


GILLESPIE, MURRAY EDWARD.—He was 
Johnville, New Brunswick, Canada, and when last 
from the employ of the Bethlehem Steel 
pany, sars ago, when this company was building 
a bridge in Clyde, New York. His sister would be most 
grateful for any information that would help her to find 
her brother. Mary Gillespie, 83 Monatiquot Avenue, Brain- 
tree, Massachusetts.. 





seven, 
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JOSEPHSON, SYONEY and MAXK.—They were last 

before the War, when they were living in 
New York City. If they wish to hear some good news 
they should write to B. Segal, 725 Girard Avenue North, 








NORTON, E. D.—He left New York about June 1, 1918, 
saying he would go to California, stopping at Buffalo, oo 
ing a boat across the lake to Detroit, and then go on. 
heard that he lay at the Iroquois Hotel in Buttalo from 
June the eighth to the tenth, and left without giving a 
forwarding _ ~ Tie had a large steamer trunk and a 
hand bag, but we could not find out who took his baggage 
from the hotel. He has never been heard of since, and 
it has been impossible to find out what became of him 
after he left the hotel. He was sixty-four years old, 
Weighed about one hundred and sixty pounds, had light 
hair and mustache, was well dressed and walked with @ 
cane. He wore no jewelry but a gold watch and chain. 
Any information about him will greatly relieve the anxiety 
of his family, and will be deeply appreciated. Miss BE. J. 
Norton, care of this magazine. 


McCLELLAN, GEORGE LOYD.—He is twenty-one years 
old, six feet tall, with brown eyes. dark hair and com- 
plexion. There are tattoo marks on his arms of two vee 
and his Initials, G. L. . He ts a third engineer, 
ehinist, and when lest heard of he was in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, on a ship bound for the east coast. This was in 

D. A news of him will be gladly received 
by his mother, Mrs. H. McClellan, care of this magazine. 


SHEETS, ROBERT.—When last heard from he was in 
the oil fields in California, about 1918. He ts teats 3 3 
years old, with black hair and dark complexion. 

to write to his brother, na R A. Sheets, 16 North 
Eleventh Street, St. Louis, Missour! 


O’SHAUGHNESY.—I was brought up in a convent in 
Kansas City, Missouri, and lost all trace of my people, as 
I was a very small child when I was placed in the home 
We were seven children, and would be very glad to 
know something of my family. Any assistance in this mat- 
ter will be thankfully appreciated. Annie O’Shaughnesy, 
care of this magazine. 


SHULTZ, JULIA A.—Ten years ago her family lost all 
trace of her. She used to live in_a small town in Ne 
braska, in or near Mount Cook. Her sister will be mos ost 

grateful to any one who can sive her any information that 
will help to find her. Mrs. H. Nethaus, 35 North 
Hamilton Avenue, Indianapolis, “Fodiena. 


HODGE, JAMES.—He is about twenty-two years old, five 
feet elght inches tall, and weighs one hundred and torty- 
fi uu b last hoard from he was in Atlantic 
City, early in 1919. His brother will be very grateful to 
any one who will help him to find him. Coleman Hodge, 
2509 West Dauphin Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


HANSEN, JULIUS.—You have nothing to fear. Please 
write to your daughter, M. D. H. B., care of this magazine, 


LEGGO, HAROLD P., known as BUDDY. He left New- 
ark, New Jersey, in February, 1918, for his home in Kenas- 
ton, ap oon i Canada. Any news of him will be 
gladly receiv f he sees this [ hope he will write to me. 
Louis Pareat, a Pemberton Street, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 


ESTES, REVEREND ALEC.—About eight years ago he 
Was the pastor of Cook’s Presbyterian Church, in Toronto, 
Canada, ane os there for a pastorate in Detroit. An old 

i would be glad to hear from him, 
and will ‘appreciate = kindness of any reader who will 
be good enough to se’ his address. William James Hen- 
derson, care of this megaman 


CLAVEAU, ERNEST.—He was last heard from in Los 
Angeles, when his brother died in the service. His 
mother is worrying about him and will be grateful for any 
information that will help her to find her son. Also 
MO L, first name not given. When last heard from 
he was in Malta, Montana, in the employ of the govern- 
ment. An old friend would Itke very much to know his 
present whereabouts. A. L., care of this magazine. 


PARKER, CARL M.--—He left Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
about 1909, and was last heard from in Arlington, Oregon, 
in 1914. He is about thirty-four years old, with dark 
curly hair and uneven teeth. He has been in Alaska. His 
sister is anxious to get news of him. Z. P. Hoffman, 5661 
Broadway, Oakland, California. 


SHOARES, aareue 4., formerly of New Haven, Con- 
necticut; HARRY LILLEY, poeey of Bennington, New 
Hampshire, and ArtHU UR H. LANDRA, who lived tn West- 
boro, Massachusetts, twenty pects ago, ate asked to write 
to Mrs. G. H. C., care of this magazine. 





POWELL, RUTH.—She was last seen in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, in 1917. Her home is in lowa. I have some impor- 
tant news for her, and am anxious to get her present ad- 
dress. J. C. Vaughn, care of this magazino. 


BESSIE B.—Please let mo hear from you at once. J. W. 
M., care of this magazine 


Missing Department 





TINNEY, PETER.—He left his family in es ! 
died soon after, and two of his children, 
and Margaret, were placed in a home. 
Pearl is anxiously seeking them She w a 
glad to hear from_her father’s brother. Dan. Mrs. Pearl 
joa Evans, 807 North Ninth Street, Lafayette, In- 

ana 


WEST. SAMUEL J.—On December 12, 1912, he was 
twenty-six years old, and on that date he wrote a letter 
to his sister Nellie from the Cordova Hotel, Vancouver, 
British Columbia. He is five feet eight inches tall, with 
fair hair and blue eyes. His sister will be grateful for 
any information regarding him. Charlotte E. West, 2550 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinots. 


LUTHER, CHARLES 8.—Ile was last heard of in Buf- 
falo, New York, about 1908. He is now seventy-three 
years old, and a machinist by occupation. His son and 
daughter will be deeply grateful for any information con- 
cerning him Mrs. A. Coulton, 205 Uighland Avenue, 
Highland Pe itk, Michigan. 


STEPANE. MARIE.—She is twenty-one yoars of age, 
about tive feet three inches in height, with fair hair 
and blue eye She is supposed to be living with her fa- 
ther in Philadelphia. Any one who knows her address will 
greatiy oblige by sending it to Julia Kowal, 331 East 
Twenty-second Street, Lorain, Ohio, 


MILLER, “‘FROGGIE,"’ formerly of the 37th Division, 
Ohio National Guard, and last heard of at Camp Sheridan, 
Montgomery, Alabama. I would like to hear from him or 
from any of his comrades. Comrade, care of this magazine. 


LANDAUER, MRS. W. A., formerly of Chicago, and last 
heard of in 1918, At one time she lived in Kansas. A 
friend is anxious to get her oye Rag: and will be 
deeply ee to any one who be kind enough to 
send it to G. W. R., Tare of this "magazine. 


ASTON, pedcnss who served a term in the navy and 
was discharged in October, 1919. He is thought to be in 
some Western State. Any information about him will be 
gratefully received by John Aston, care of this magazine, 


ALLEN, ALEX C.—He was a petty officer on the U. S. S. 
“New Mexico,”” and was last heard of in San Francisco 
in March last. He is thirty-three years old, with dark hair 
and blue eyes. If any one knows where he is they will 
do a favor by sending his address to J. W., care of this 
magazine. 


etOARTney. —When I was four years old my mother 
My father’s people took me, and my mother’s sis- 
o y™. my sister, who was then five years old. I am now 
twenty-six, and have not heard anything of her since that 
time. My mother’s people lived in Rodney, Ontario, Can- 
ada, and I heard later that they had moved to Detroit, 
Michigan. Their name was McCartney. If any one can 
help me to find my sister, I shall bo orgs grateful and 
shall never forget thelr kindness. Frar L. Auger, care 
of this magazine. 





ROTHWELL, ROBERT E.—He was last heard of in the 
U. 8. army, medical corps, at Camp Dix, and was going 
to re-enlist. He is tall and slender, with dark hair. His 
old pals Mike and Connie want _to hear from him. Con- 
nie Allbright, 32 James Street, Rochester, New York. 


WILSON, EVELYN RUBY.—Twenty-five years agd I 
placed my baby girl, than four months old, to board with 
a family named Osmore, at Hill, New Hampshire. They 
had a grown up daughter named Clara I saw my baby 
once after leaving her there, as I was traveling all the 
time. After six months I went to take the child away, 
and found that the people had gone, and no one knew 
where. I have tried for years to find them, but without 
success, — 7 now hoping that some one who knows 

‘ this and write to me, for which I shall bo 

Evelyn Wilson, care of this magazine. 





them m: 
always grateful. 


WILLIAMSON, JOHN, who left Illinois about thirty-five 
years ago. His sister’s son would like to hear from him 
or from any member of his family Victor V. Baker, Oblong, 
Illinois 


LEE.—I was adopted from an institution in St. Louis, 
teowen, in 1898, when I was one year old. name was 
Theresa M. Lee. The people who adopted me called me 
Luc illa, Hall, They moved to Colorado when I was six 
years old. My mother, whose name was Alma Lee, was last 
heard of when I was about one year old, in Springfield, 

If any one can tell me anything of her, or help 
me to find her, I shall greatly appreciate their kindness. 
L y., care of this magazine. 


PENNIMAN, JANE, She widow of Benjamin Penuiman, 
who lived in New York City, at 503 West Twenty-third 
Street, in 1865. Any one who knew her will do a great 
favor by writing to Harry Johnson, Route No. 1, Warsaw, 
Illinois. 


DAY, KENNETH, who lived at one time in Sioux 
City, and later in Yankton, South Dakota, with a family 
named Britt, and CLIFFORD OUTHOUSE. These two are 
asked to communicate with an old friend. D, » care of 
this magazine 














DARWIN, MAMIE CRYSTAL.—She is thirty-two years 
, tall and slender, with light-brown hair, a one eye 
smaller than the other. She cannot raise her left arm 
higher than her shoulder. She is a teacher and plays 
the piano well. She is asked to write to her sister or her 
father, who are worrying very much about her, and would 
be greatly relieved if they could hear from her. Ts. 
Thomas L. Wiggers, Box 7-A, Route 4, Eupora, Mississippi. 


TUCK, ROBERT A.—I am safe and well. Please write or 
come at once. We want you. Rob Stanley, Harrison, Idaho. 


LAUDERMILK, CHARLES, of the U. S. navy. He was 
last heard of in Bremerton, in 1919. He is about five 
feet five inches in height, with blue eyes and fight hair. 
His home is in Ohio. Aliso LAWRENCE WILSON, of the 

. S. navy, last heard from in Seattle, in F 
this year. He ig tall with black hair and eyes. 
formation about these two will be gladly received by L. H. 
B., care of this magazine 


WHITTIKER, CHARLES HENRY, formerly of Eureka, 
Kansas, and when last heard of was going to Hutchinson, 
but no one there seems to have seen him. He is of 
medium height, twenty-eight years old, of a quiet dis- 
position, with dark-brown hair and eyes and regular fea- 
tures. Any information that will lead to communicating 
with him will be gladly welcomed by his sister, Mrs. q 
Whittiker Miller, Box 51-A, Route 2, Bucklin, Kansas. 


AW.—I was born in Toronto, Canada, on May 17, 
1888. My father died when I was two years old, and I 
was then sent to live with my grandmother. When she 
died I was sent to the Buffalo Orphan Home, and from 
there to the Home in Syracuse. My mother’s name is 
Anna Shaw. I have never heard ‘anything 1 more of her, and 
do not know what has become of If any one can 
help me to find her, or any of my relatives, I shall be most 
erateful for their kind assistance. Mabel Shaw, care of 
this magazine 


UNG, HERBERT A.—Wher 
eunoneae in Colorado. His be grateful to 
any one who can tell her his present whereabouts, or if 
dead, the place and date of his death. Mrs. C. J. Shel- 
ton, Box 743, Horton, Kansas. 

SQUIRES, LE ROY F.. better known as “WHITIE.” 


He was last heard of in Baltimore in 1917. He is twenty 
years old, has light hair and blue eyes, and is left- 





Taat heard from he was 
you 





handed, his right side having been scalded. de does not 
speak plainly. Any information about this boy will be 
gratefully received by his mother. BR. 8S. F., care ‘Ot this 
magazine 


MYERS, PAUL VINCENT.—He was born in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, on July 7, 1898, and was last heard of on 
Staten Island, New York, in 1910, where his parents had a 
laundry business. Any one who knows his present address 
will greatly oblige by sending it to Mrs. D. Lynch, 1014 
Clark Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

BROCKER, SYLVIA.—She was in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
in the summer of 1918, and was last seen in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, about January, 1919. She may be known 
as Sylvia Bangster. G. D. 8., care of this magazine. 

ADDISON.—Please communicate with May or Elizabeth, 
care of this magazine. 

FORD, JOHN.—He was last heard of in Denver about 
1912. Any information regarding him will be gladly re- 
— by his nephew, Joseph Toughey, care of this maga- 
zine. 


FITZGERALD, MARIE.—Who at one time lived at 309 








Weaiton Street, Ionia, Washington, and later went to 
“Gre and Rapids, is asked to semi her address to an old 
friend, who would be very glad to hear from her. E. C. 


Cook, care of this magazine. 


HENDRIX, HERBERT J.—He disappeared from his home 
in Port Henry, New York, on May 81, 1910, and has 
never been heard of since, His mother is very anxious to 
know whether he is living or dead, and would be glad to 
hear from any one who can give her any news of him. 
His father is dead If Herbert is alive his mother begs 
him to write to her Mrs. Simeon A. Hendrix, North 
Hudson, New York 


WALTERS, FRED wW., 
Engineers, stationed at 
when last heard of was 
France, is asked to write t s 
this magazine, or to her address. 


EGGS, SCHUYLER and FRANK. a g old pal Leon- 
ont would ithe to hear from you. L, S., care of this 
magazine. 


DADDY, DAN.—Please come back. I am to blame. I 
know my mistake, and am sorry. Your wife, Marjorie. 


SCHWOEBEL, JOHN.—Twenty-two years ago he was a 
resident of Orange and Newark, New Jersey. When last 
heard of he was supposed to be living in Kansas or some 
other Middle West State His son, William J., now 
married and well, would be 
Any communication 
William J. Schwoebel, care 


a corporal in the 319th 
California, and 
. at St. Aignan, 
War other. care of 


wh 0 Was 
Fremont, 






twenty-four years old, 
glad indeed to hear from his father. 
will be held as confidential. 
of this magazine. 
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ATKINS, REVAL ASTOR, somotianse 





known Duke, 

or Royal Aston. last heard of in Mansfeld, Ohio, 

in June, 1909. y-3 = who knows Patan he will do 

kindness by asking him to write A as she 
has news for him. Martha, care of this magazine. 


DON, who was on board the “‘Utoka,” in Cuba. A 
friend would like to hear from him. A. Solorzano, care 
of this magazine. 


VAN HORN, MAUD, NORY, and MAGGIE, the chil- 
dren of Margaret and Charles Van Horn, and their mother, 
Margaret, whose maiden name was Overstreet, who were 
last heard from in 1885, from Sidney, Nebraska. The 
children were born in the early ‘70's, while their father 
was a soldier in the 19th U. S. Infantry. Any rie 
tion that will lead to communication with them 
gratefully received by Charles van Hohn, 218 West ‘Ninth 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


KENT, GEORGE.—He is twenty-five years old, five feet 
six inches tall, with chestnut-brown hair and dark-blue 
eyes. He was last seen by_his brother four years ago, in 


Chicago. He ts a tailor. His mother will be grateful for 
any news of him. Mrs. Samuel Wycoff, care of this maga- 
zine. 


NEIDERT, EUGENE A.—At one time he was a trick 
cyclist and appeared in vaudeville. His wife has not heard 
from him for twenty-two years and will greatly appre- 
ciate any information concerning him. Mrs. Dorothy Nei- 
dert, 686 Columbia Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 


OTICE.—It will be to the interest of the person known 
as a resident of Moberly, Missouri, who occupied lower 
five, car eight, Santa Fe train number six, between Denver 
and Kansas City, Missouri, July 30th and 31st last, to 
write to J. EL, cgre of this magazine. 





STEVENS, WILLIS A., who was last heard of about 
six years ago, when was in charge of the telephone 
office in Santa Ynez, California, is asked to write to 
Olivia, care of this magazine. 


WALSH, RALPH.—He is sixteen years old and was last 
heard of about five years ago. His old friend, who lived 
in the same house in New York City, would like to hear 
from him. James Shultz, care of this magazine. 


PHILLIPS, JOHN WARREN.—He was last heard of 
in February, 1910, when he put his six children in the 
Christian Home at Council Bluffs, lowa. Any information 
about him will be most gratefully received by his daugh- 
ter Ida, care of this magazine. 


HILL, BERT W.—He is twenty-five years old and was 
last seen in Texas about nine years ago. Any informa- 
oy hs him will be thankfully received by his sister. 

T., care of this magazine. 


SHIVES, HENRY.—He is about forty-five or fifty yeag 
old, five feet eleven inches tall, and weighs about one hun- 
dred and eighty-five pounds. He used to live in Opolis, 
Kansas, and has two children, Opal and Ruby. He often 
visited Joplin, Missouri, driving a Studebaker car, and 
was last seen two years ago. I will be most grateful for 
any information. Zola Shives, 810 West Second Street, El 
Dorado, Kansas. 


CHAMBERS, ERNEST and ARGIN RUCHMAN, of Ari- 
zona. Any information as to their whereabouts will be 
greatly appreciated by W. J., care of this magazine. 


BRAGG, WILLIAM H., formerly of Huntington, Oregon, 
and last heard of in Ely, Nevada, four years ago. He tis 
forty-three years old, rather fair hair and complexion. 
His mother and sister wish to hear from_ him. Mrs. 
Laura Carey, 610 South Fourteenth Street, Boise, Idaho. 


LIBBY, FRANK P.—He was born im Maine and was last 
heard of in Hobgood, Lower California He is thirty- 
three years of age and a carpenter. He is asked to let his 
aged mother know where he is and so relieve her anxiety. 

she worries about him. If any one who has known him 
sees this they will do a great favor by writing to Mrs. C. 


B. Libby, Freeport, Maine. 
BELCHER, HARRY H.—He was last heard from in 
Pittstield, Massachusetts, in 1915. He is asked to write to 


DAVID DOWNS. who left 
Newark, New Jersey, in care of the superintendent of the 
Jamesborough School, and went West in 1898; his sister 
Tilley would be glad to hear from him. She is now Mrs. 
Estella Belcher, Schotarie, New York. care of J. B. Gardner. 


HOWSE, DAN, formerly of Indianapetis, Indiana. If by 

chance J should sce this he is asked to communicate with 

M ulosser, 223 Wholesale Terminal Building, Los 
Angeles, California. 


BUCK, MRS. MARIE VICTORIA.—She is about fifty- 
nine years old, and was last heard of in Sugar City, Colo- 
rado, about six years ago, Any information will be thank- 
fully received by her niece, Marie Victoria Wilkinson, 
218 South Carrizo Street, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


his mother. Also HENRY 





E. $.—Please, darling, come back, or let me hear 
I am ite ill worrying about you. I lone! 
ny “health hs bectone I need — om. ond a Pe 
Your heartbroken mother, C. 8. 


ARREN, GEORGE ELMER.—He its about seventy years 
of age, with blue eyes, brown hair and mustache. His son 

who was born in 1875 and was adopted by a family named 
Putnam when he was a small boy, is dead, and his daugh- 
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She will be grateful for any information that will help 
her to get in touch with him. V. M. P., care of this 
nagazine, 


DOYLE, ROBERT TYLER.—He was last seen in Phila- 
deiphia, in 1876, He returned to Pensacola, Florida, where 
he was in the hotel business with a pa , a Cuban of 
Spanish descent named Alex Fernandez, and for some Loewe 
was a resident of Savannah, Georgia. It was 
that he died of yellow fever at Pensacola, but this ‘was 
never verified. His sister would be grateful for any infor- 
mation regarding him. Julie A. D., care of this magazine. 


HALL, AUGUSTUS ROBERT.—His people have not heard 
from him since 1917, when he was ready to go to war. 
Any one who can give information about him will do a 
great favor by writing to his sister, who will be very 
grateful for the kindness. Sister May, care of this magazine. 


HIGGS.—I was placed in the I. Z T. Orphan Home in 
Fort Worth, Texas, when I was about one year old, and 
was adopted shortly afterward by Mr. and Mrs. . 
Higgs, of Denison, Texas. 1 am now fourteen years old, 
and have brown hair and dark eyes, one eye being slighi 

ri u 


any news of ber, or any of my relations. Lula Higgs, 1 


Swiss Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 


WILHITE, WALTER LESLIE.—Information about him is 
wanted by his half sister, Mrs. Margaret J. Brush, 1529 
Devon Avenue, Chicago, Ilinois, 


BERGER, HENRY.--He is thirty-three years old, and 
five feet in height. He was last heard from some months 
ago in Cleveland and Utica, New York. Any news of him 
will be greatly appreciated by S. Windwalir, 482 Junius 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


WATSON, WILLARD H., formerly of Englewood, a 
suburb of Denver, Colorado. An old friend would like to 
hear from him. V. H., care of this magazine 


BOUGHER, WILLIAM H.—He disappeared mysteriously 
from his home at Masonville, New Jersey, on August 20, 
1920. When last seen he wore a brown slouch hat, blue 
suit, army dress shoes, a white shirt. a collar and tie. 
Hie is forty-nine years of age, five feet seven inches tall, of 
sallow complexion, with dark hair and sandy mustache, and 
welghs about one hundred and forty pouncs. If any one 
knowing his whereabouts will notify his son he will be deeply 
grateful for their kindaess, ~ Roy C, Bougher, Masonville, 
New Jersey 


WoUNTER. _ —In 1831 my father married a widow in 
Her name was Gunter, and she 





hed a son named James. who married and came to the 
United States. My father died in 1910 in England. I have 
been in the States since 1906, and would be very glad indeed 
- hear from Jim Gunter. James Price, care of this maga- 
zine. 


LUPO, TONY.—When last heard from he was living on 
Clinton Street, in Detroit, Michigan, and was employed as a 
mechanic by Dodge Brothers. ie is about five feet five 
inches tall, and weighed one hundred and _ twenty-five 
pounds. He was nicknamed “Snake Eye’ by his friends. 
I would be very glad to hear from him, or from any one 
who knows him, George Brown, 752 Beaubin Street, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


SAvEER. ARTHUR E., formerly of Binghamton. New 
York. left there about 1910-11, for some Western 
point. i “would bo very glad to get in touch with him 
again. Harry E. Turner, 54 Flowers Avenue, Sharon, 
Pennsylvania. 


WEBSTER, E. M.—He is a newspaper and advertising 
man, about fifty years old, five feet seven inches tall, of 
light complexion, blue eyes. and a stubby mustache slightly 
mixed with gray. He welghs about one hundred and 
twenty-two pounds. He was last heard from in Nashville, 
Tennessee, in June, 1918. Mrs. A. J. died in February. 
News of great importance awaits him. The acivertiser says 
he will pay a liberal reward for information that will lead 
to his finding this gentleman, C. K. Webster, 638 South 
Alvarado Street, Los Angeles, California. 


Ls ge £aeo., formerly of Battery A, Second 
Regiment, F. D., stationed at Camp Jackson, nye 
Carolina. tits” alley would like to find him, and any ol 
who can help him to do so will greatly oblige by writing 
to C. BR. M., care of this magazine. 


Will any V. M. I. graduate o@1912, or student during 
that year, please write to E. E. Webster, Wimico Beach, 
Ontario, Canada? 





Missing Department 


STEPHENS, BEULAH, last heard of in Chic: Was 
leaving for 


Detroit, Michigan. It is ve | t 
that I I user "trom you at once. J, Thorpe, 815 1-2 Hast Fifth 
Street, Los Angees. California.” 


SEAGER, FRED.—An old friend would like to hear from 
him, and will be greatly obliged to any one who may send 
his address. V., care of this magazine, 


2 nist, WILLIAM A.—When - heard of he was with the 
E. overseas. His home in Col 

ity r\ friend will appreciate = news of him. L. E. 

Vaughan, Kast Lynne, West Virginia, 


DONOVAN, MRS., who has a son with a family in Con- 
necticut, and has relations in Canada and the middle West. 
For information of her son she is asked to write to 
A. J. O., care of this magazine, 





PRYCE, W. JOHN.-—-He was last heard from in Bangor, 
Maine, in 1917. He has dark hair and blue eyes, and 
pd and thick-set. I would like to hear from h 

to his brother. Mrs. A. Pryce, 131 Second Street. 
Pittatield, Massachusetts. 


GRIMES, ROBERT HENRY.—He left home in 1910, and 
was last heard of in St. Louis. He is a druggist. Any 
information about him will be greatly appreciated by Mrs. 
Roy Grimes, 1412 Congreas Avenue, Austin, Texas. 


- 
STALKER, JAMES.—He is about twenty-one years of age. 
His father and mother died at Paisley, Scotland, in 1904, 
and he was taken either to Canada or to 
States by an uncle named Black. His sisters Annie, Bes- 
sie, and Ina, would like to get news of him, and wor be 
happy to get in touch with their brother through the kind- 
ness of readers of this magazine. Please write to_his 
sister Bessie, Mrs. B. Cotton, 1603 Clinton Avenue, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 


LA QUET, MORELLE, pugilist. artist, and adventurer. 
Bs was iast seen in Manila while serving in the marine 
rps. fie is asked to write to riend who is leaving for 
the Orient in December. N., care of this magazine. 


BRITON.—My natee | s name was Briton, and he lived in 
Galveston, where orked in a cotton mill. In 1900 he 
was killed in the Galveston flood. My mother then mo to 
Dallas, where she married a man named Hall. They_went 
away and left their three children in a vacant house, Mary, 
Willie, and myself, Lizzie. Mary and Willie were placed 
in Buckner’s Orphan Home, and I was adopted by a family 
named Dabney. Mr. Dabney moved to Hood County when 
I was six years old, fearing that my mother would steal 
me. I wili be forever grateful to any one who will help 
me to find my brother and sister, or who can tell me any- 
thing about my mother. Mrs, Lillian Kinson, 2709 Pearl 
Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 


McBEE, ISAAC CASWELL.—He left Shawnes, Oklahoma, 
about twenty years ago. He had a brother Prior, and a 
sister Anna. His son Albert, whom he has not seen since 
he was three years old, would like to hear from him if he 
is living, or would be grateful for any news of him if he 
is dead, Please write to Albert McBee, Box 111, Watonga, 
Oklahoma. 


ODELL, LELAND C.—Tie is thirty-five years old, about 
five feet seven ‘inches tall, with light hair and blue eyes, 
and a very red complexion. He was in the army, and was 
sent home from Base Hospital 115, Erance. He was dis- 
charged at Fort Dodge, lowa, on May 12, 1919, and when 
last heard of was in St. Paul, Minnesota. Any one who 
knows anything about him will greatly oblige by writing 
aA brother, 8 ©. Odell, 4511 Fulton Street, Chicago, 

noi 


MATHEWS, MARTHA M.—She is about seventeen years 
old and left her_home in Akron, Obio, and went to live 
with an aunt in New York City, where she was last heard 
of two years a at 8 East Thirty-ninth Street. She 
was about four feet eleven inches in height, with brown 
eyes and curly hair. Any news of her will be thankfully 
received by E. H. 8., care of this magazine. 


GASS, FREDERICK.—He is a Canadian war veteran and 
used to live on Alexander Avenue, Winnipeg. He is about 
twenty-ilve years old, five feet ten inc hes tall, bas brown 
hair, and ts slightly deaf. Any news of him will be gladly 
welcomed by his friend Arnoki V. Brooks, Marmora 
Street, Box 688, Trenton, Ontario, Canada. 


LARKIN, MOLLY, who left Toledo, Ohio, some years 
ago. Her brother Art would like to hear from her. 
Piease write to P. O. Box 248, Station B, Montreal, 
Canada 

J. L. D.—Wilson says to write openly. Everything is all 
right I have very much of importance to tell you. Send 
full address at once, Mother. E. M. D. 


EVELYN, K.—She is about nineteen years old, and when 
last heard of was working in a shirt shop in Washington. A 
friend has an important letter for her. H. H. H., care 
of this magazine. 


SINGER, MILTON, formerly of Windsor. Nova Scotia. 
Your old chum wants to hear from you. Tried to find you 
in Windsor, and also in Halifax in June, 1919. Please 
write quick to Stanley H. Hoke, Kingwood, West Virginia. 
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King, 


™ A few years ago he started at Brown- 
ing’s at $15 aweek. Married, had one 
child, couldn't save a cent. One day he 
came in here desperate—wanted to bor- 
row a hundred dollars—wife was sick. 


“T said, ‘Billy, I’m going to give you something 
worth more than a loan—some good advice— 
and if you'll follow it I'll let you have the hun- 
dred, too. You don’t want to work for $15 a 
= all your life, do you?” Of course he didn’t. 

Well,’ I said, ‘there’s a way to climb out of 
your jobto something better. “lakeupa course 
with the International Correspondence Schools 
in the work you want to advance in, and put 
in some of your evenings getting special training. 
The Schools will do wonders for you—I know, 
we've got several I. C. S. boys right here in the 
bank,’ 


“That very night Billy wrote to Scranton and 
a few days later he had started studying at home. 
Why, in a few months he had doubled his 
salary! Next thing I knew he was put in charge 
of his department, and two months ago they 
made him Manager. And he’s making real 
money. Owns his own home, has quite a little 
property beside, and he’s a regular at that win- 
dow every month. It just shows what a man 
can do in a little spare time.” 


i: mployers are begging for men with ambition, 
men who really want to get ahead in the world 
and are willing to prove it by training them- 
selves in spare time to do some one thing well. 


The 


Prove that you are that kind of a man! 


International Correspondence Schools are ready 


EE that man at the Receiving 
Teller’s window? 
Manager for Browning 
Company. Every month he comes, 
in and deposits $500. 
watching Billy for a long time— 


“He Deposits $500 A Month!” 


That’s Billy 


I’ve been 


take almost as much 
interest in him as I 
do in my own boy. 





and anxious to help you prepare for something 
better if you'll simply give them the chance. 
More than two million men and women in the 
last 28 years have taken the I. C. S. route to 
more money. Over 110,000 others are getting 
ready in the same way right now. 


Is there any reason why you should let others 
climb over you when you have the same chance 
they have? Surely the least you can do Is to find 
out just what there is in this proposition for you. 
Here is all we ask: Without cost, without obli- 
gating yourself in any way, simply mark and mail 
this coupon, 

— oo ome ame TEAR OUT HERES E SCHOOLS 
ig, ane, 


Explain, without obIfgatmg me, how I can qualify for the post- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


st § 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEFR 


Electric Wirin 
3) Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 
Gas Engine Ya 
CIVIL ENGINE 
Surveying ahi Ma 


ee 


STATIONARY ENGINEER 

Marine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 

ARCHITECT 

Contractor and Builder 
© Architectural Draftsman 
fc oncrete girenad 

\_) Structural Engin 

PLUMBING AND Hy 4 1 ING 
Csheer Metal Worker 


CHEMIST 
Mathematics 


a — 
Present 

Occupation ‘a 
Street 

and No. 


City 





International Corr 


J Electric Lighting and Railways 


apping 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 


4 Vextile Overseer or Supt. 





Canadians may » ooned thia coupon t 
nce Schools, ‘Montreal, Canada 


LISA sey eesti a 
S ADVERTISIN 
Window T ll 
Show Card Writer 
)Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
ILLU 1 laguna 
4 Cartoon in 
‘s) 5 BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Private Secretary 
D BOOKKEE PEK 
_. Steno rapher and I ypist 
“Cert. Pubic Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
bd reneeae erp ee 
lommercia 
s ste OOD ENG List 
Teacher 
_. Common Sc pe Subjects 
mjc IVIL SE oat 
Railway Ma 
S.CTOMORIL '  OPERSTING 
_. Auto Rep tring 
\ Navigation F Spantsh 


ion | 


‘= 


1 AGKICULTURE 9) Freneb 
CO Poaltry Katsing Itallas 


State__ — 
7-20-08 





is DeRoy & Sons 
68 De Roy Building “Qriy Opp site Post Office 
Only Opposite Post Office 


tiemen:—Please send me, we e ar 


The Best Diamond 
Bargains in'75 Years 


Never, in nearly ‘4 of a century in business have 

we offered such amazing bargains as against prevailing 
prices. Due to very unusual conditions this old dia- 
mond banking house, rated at more than $l, veh oy has been making 
additional thousands of loans on high grade jewels. Hence we have many 
unpaid loans which we offer to sell at once away below market prices. 


Why Pay Full Prices 


These diamond prices are based on the cost to us of 
unpaid loan diamonds left on our hands for a fraction of their real 
value. We take thisway of turning into cash diamonds on which money 
was loaned and not repaid. We send the diamond, or watch, on approval. 
Try to match our most exceptional values for 60% more — that’s our 
challenge. Here are stronger imsthan we make ourselves, Enthusi- 
astic customers write: ‘‘/y5 luster v d here at $150.00 ”’ “The 
stone I bought of you for $75 Icould not duplicate for less than $162.00.’ 
Hundreds of letters like these. Names on request. 


Send Coupon for 
Latest Bargain List 


This list differs radically from the ordinary catalog. 
Every jewel described in detail. The list contains hundreds of rare bar- 
gains in unpaid loans and many other special offers on diamonds. The 
very stone you wish may be in this present list at a price that will 
amaze you. Send your name and address in the coupon, or by letter or 
postcard today. You will be under no obligation. Send coupon now. 


Jos. DeRoy & Sons 
. 7 6068 DeRoy Building 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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